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Springboks  run 
England  ragged 


GUARDIAN  Wg), 
Decent*  7 iv 


Robert  Armstrong 


ENGLAND'S  status  as  second- 
class  citizens  of  world  rugby 
was  cruelly  underlined  by  an 
emphatic  four-1  ry  defeat  by  the 
Springboks  that  could  have  been  far 
more  severe, 

'Hie  loss  of  their  most  positive 
hack  Mike  Call  with  aits  and  con- 
cussion which  will  rule  him  out  of 
Saturday's  game  against  New 
Zealand  compounded  England's 
woes,  once  again  highlighting  the 
current  dearth  of  eligible  fly-halves 
in  English  rugby. 

Hie  gloom  llmt  shrouded  the 
team  after  they  had  been  outclassed 
at  Twickenham  will  be  difficult  to 
shift  as  they  prepare  for  an  exercise 
in  damage  limitation  against  the  All 
Blacks.  Apart  from  brave  defending, 
England  had  very  little  to  offer 
against  the  tide  of  green  and  gold 
Ihat  all  but  swept  away  the  hosts  in 
an  intimidating  second  half. 

[I  was  England's  biggest  home 
defeat  in  points  conceded  and  their 
fifth  successive  game  without  a win, 
their  worst  sequence  since  1984. 
Fortress  Twickenham  has  lost  the 
aura  of  the  early  nineties;  this  year 
England  have  won  only  one  home 
game,  against  Wales.  Clearly  the 
habit  of  losing  is  as  easy  to  acquire 
as  it  is  difficult  to  reverse. 

Clive  Woodward  maintains  dial 
he  has  a limited  pool  of  Test-stan- 
dard players  from  which  to  pick  a 
team  capable  of  taking  on  die  best. 


Nevertheless  the  England  coach 
has  not  always  made  best  use  of 
those  players;  for  instance  Tim  Rod- 
ber,  a genuine  big-match  player, 
ought  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
Springboks  game. 

"We  ran  out  of  legs  in  the  second 
half,"  Woodward  admitted.  “I  was 
trying  to  get  fresh  people  on  but 
everything  seemed  to  go  against  us 
and  we  lost  a bit  of  composure.  The 
penalty  count  (12  against)  was  hor- 
rendous.” 

Apart  from  Rodber,  England  des- 
perately missed  Martin  Johnson, 
whose  one-match  ban  for  punching 
deprived  the  team  of  a Lion  who 
understands  how  to  put  Springboks 
on  the  back  foot.  ft  is  inconceivable 
that  South  Africa's  Mark  Andrews 
— he  scored  one  try  while  Adrian 
Garvey.  Andre  Snymaii  and  Werner 
Swanepoel  got  the  rest  — would 
have  given  such  a towering  line-out 
performance  had  Johnson  been 
there.  As  it  was,  Danny  Grewcock 
nnd  Carat  h Archer,  who  were  both 
disadvantaged  by  Richard  Cocker- 
ill's  poor  throw-in,  did  their  most  ef- 
fective work  in  the  rucks  and  mauls 
as  the  Boks  rolled  forward.  Eng- 
land's only  try  came  from  Nick 
Green  stock. 

Woodward  will  have  Lo  pick  the 
Northampton  fly-half  Paul  Grayson 
for  the  New  Zealand  game,  and 
Richard  Bullaud  of  Bath  is  likely  to 
be  a bench  replacement.  Neither 
has  played  more  than  a handful  of 
competitive  games  for  his  club  this 


Winning  ways  . . . Andre  Snyinan  heads  for  the  line  photo  mu-  e i-cwm 


season  though  both  have  looked 
fresh  and  committed  in  their  repre- 
sentative appearances.  Grayson  had 
little  ball  to  work  with  after  he  came 
on  as  a substitute  for  Catt  in  the  sec- 
ond half. 

Elsewhere,  England  have  hard 
choices  to  make.  Adedayo  Adebayo 
has  been  the  only  wing  to  establish 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Logodaedalus 
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Across 


8. 9 Vary  healthy  when  qualified  Ilka 
one  having  to  cheat  (2,3,2, 1 .6) 
10, 24  Being  a Guard,  Field  Marshal 
accepts  single  bid  (4,4) 

1 1 See  bird  stir  by  river  behind 
Battle  port  (10) 

T 2 Leak  what  Houdlnl  used  to  do 
(6) 

1 4 Without  warning,  Miss  Stubbs 
has  things  for  sale  (0) 

1 5 Mlsera  ble  one  on  the 
Continent  very  quietly  cutting 
up  animal  food  (7) 

Impudent  talk  otherwise 
noticed  outside  The  Oval  (7) 


Wading  bird  burning  with  love 
(8) 

Small  chicken  uncovers  black 
insect  In  the  morning  (6) 

Early  reconnaissance  flight  to 
draw  plan  precisely  (4, 6) 

See  10 

25. 26  Meat  dish  to  cool  by  carving 
maybe  with  bamboo  (recipe 
Inside)  (6,3,5) 
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23 


24 


Down 

1 Butcher  has  two  donkeys  at 
home  (8) 

2 See  24  down 

3 Talk  Indistinctly  with  Brigitte 


Bardot  in  strong  wind  (6) 

4,  19  Tough  problem  to  address. 

Left  over  from  Christmas? 

(4.3, 2.5) 

5 Behind  everyone  In  spite  of 
everything  (5,3) 

6 New  maid  needs  helping  In 
this  regard  (10) 

7 Piano  to  rent  by  contract  with 
respect  (6) 

1 3 Dangerously  preparing  for  fight 
to  carve  up  friend  (10) 

This  ode  Is  of  a bank  code  and 
card  I mutilated  (8) 

Answer  half  disturbs  start  of 
Suzle  Wong's  last  work  (8) 

Turner  coops  up  love  and  hate 

(6) 

.22  Don’t  be  brief!  Feel  welcomel 

(6) 

24,  2 Dinner  at  Bght?  Tale  revived  In 
silent  play  (4.4) 


16 

IB 

19 

21 


Last  week’s  solution 


a consistent  physical  presence,  yet 
I he  Bath  player  was  inexplicably 
dropped  fur  Ibis  game.  If  Phil  de 
Glanville,  who  was  sidelined  lo- 
calise of  a twisted  ankle,  proves  his 
fitness,  the  Bath  cent  re  should  l«- 
recalled  alongside  Will  Greenwood. 

It  promises  to  be  a close  call  at 
No  8 between  Richard  Hill  and 
Chris  Sheasby,  a substitute  for  the 
last  25  minutes.  Hill  has  been  pul  in 
an  invidious  position  since  losing 
his  No  7 shirt  to  Neil  Back,  who  was 
outstanding  in  attack  and  defence, 
proving  he  is  a Test  open-side  of 
rare  quality.  Lawrence  Dallaglio  also 
enhanced  his  reputation  with  a for- 
midable work-rate. 

Woodward  made  pertinent  points 
about  the  self-defeating  structure  of 
English  competitions,  which  foster 
Celtic  and  overseas  talent  lo  I he 
detriment  of  the  home-grown  prod- 
uct. Unless  more  England-qualified 
players  gain  experience  by  pnrlici- 
pating  in  the  European  Cup,  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  will  struggle 
to  put  together  a team  good  enough 
to  complete  in  the  first  division  of 
Test  rugby. 

The  Premiership  clubs  want  to  ex- 
pand the  top  division  from  12  to  14 
clubs,  which  would  increase  the  ag- 
gregate of  Englishmen  performing 
at  the  top  level,  yet  the  uneven  qual- 
ity of  the  competition  raises  ques- 
tions about  its  value  to  England.  As 
every  Sky  TV  subscriber  knows,  the 
southern  hemisphere  Super  12  tour- 
nament is  light-years  ahead  of  any- 
thing Europe  has  to  offer  in  terms  of 
pace  and  power.  . 

For  now,  England  must  put  their 
anxieties  about  player  development 
to  one  side  and  focus  on  the  search- 
ing examination  they  face  from  the 
All  Blacks.  Last  week  John  Hart,  the 
New  Zealand  coach,  continued  to 
admonish  England  for  their  "disre- 
spectful'’ attitude  to  the  haka,  that 
potent  symbol  of  the  All  Blacks' 
challenge;  now  England  have  to  dig 
deep  into  their  own  wounded  psy- 
che to  find  the  means  to  stop  the 
next  haka  gliding  inexorably  into  an 
embarrassing  rout 


Wales  7 New  Zealand  42  { 

All  Blacks 
in  a world 
of  their  own  1 
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THE  All  Blocks  havewonaD  ' 

1 1 of  their  Teats  this  year 
and  in  doing  no  have  scoredSS 
points.  As  Kevin  Bowring, 
Wules’s  thoughtful  coach,  admit 
ted  afterwards  his  side,  in 
matching  the  pace  of  the  All 
Blacks , were  “playing  on  the  , 
edge  of  our  skill  levels". 

In  one  of  the  game’s  many 
defining  cameos  Kevin  Morgan, 
the  20-year-old  Wales  full-back, 
a skilful  player  but  whose 
schoolboy-looks  make  him 
appear  like  Arwel  Thomas's  bit 
brother,  counter-attacked  in  lilt 
first  half  from  deep  within  Wrist 1 
territory.  He  was  stopped  tya 
teetli-rn tiling  tackle  from  hisojt  ■ 
pusite  number  Christian  Cullen,  f 
The  All  Blacks  quickly  recy-  1 
vied  (lie  ball  and  seconds  later 
their  right-wing  Jeff  Wilson  nas 
utmost  over  in  the  corner, 
stopped  only  by  a desperate 
tackle  from  Nigel  Walker. 

C ulleii  is  exactly  a year  older 
than  die  Pontypridd  player  yet 
he  has  scored  21  tries  in  21 
Tests.  He  is  a phenomenally  fr'- 
elusive  player.  And  yet,  while 
Englishmen  still  talk  about  a fr: 
lain  Wembley  hat-trick  of  goals 
here  3 1 yeuro  ago,  John  Hwt 
the  AH  Blacks  coach,  did  not 
want  to  dwell  even  on  Cullen's 
hat-trick  of  tries.  “I  just  finished 
off  the  moves,  male”  was 
Cullen's  own  modest  assessnw 
of  his  sensational  effort. 

I nstead  Hart  preferred  to 
dwell  on  the  midfield  skills  of 
Walter  Ultie.  “Walter  was  our  ‘ 
stand-out  back,”  he  said.  “H* 
attacking  qualities  and  workflJ 
were  excellent  today  and  his 
tackling  was  vital.  He  and  Frtrf 
Bunco  created  nil  sorts  of  proh 
Jems  for  Wales." 

But  in  this  All  Blacks  side  h 
dMdunls  arc  rarely  singled 
it  is  all  for  one  and  one  for  aM 
northern  hemisphere  fireside 
tli  is  winter  there  will  be  many 
discussions  as  to  whether  this 
AH  Blacks  side  are  the 
of  the  modern  age. 

Many  single  out  Andy  SIwP 
1984  Grand  Slam-winning 
Australians  as  the  best.  Vet 
British  rugby  wsb  ata  very  k* 
ebb  when  the  Wallabies  that  . 
autumn  beat  England, W®* i 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  After  “*j 
summer’s  Lions  triumph  the  j 
best  of  British  actually  Hug*1  j 
their  chances  against  the  A“  r 
Blacks,  who  will  certainly/^ j; 

It  12  out  of  12  atTwIckenM® 
on  Saturday,  * 

This  New  Zealand  arehl 
best  of  modern  tlmefl.  The? 
no  weaknesses  and  P0®;  ,1 
ruthless,  mean  streak 

great  sides  must  have-  ' 

pression  on  the  bodterW 
Hewitt's  face  when  he 
stituted  by  Sean  Ktzpatoc*j 
the  second  half  made  the  w*, 
run  cold.  He  was  livid.  Vet. 
said:  “Norm  had  a barn®“^ 
game  today.  He  showed#^ 
courage  and  commitm®*1”-  oj 
all  the  thanks  begot*®8" 
the  last  25  minutes. 


i\V/ 
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Kyoto  fails  test 
on  climate  crisis 


— ’ 


Paul  Brown  in  Kyoto 


WHEN  AJ  Gore  addressed 
the  climate  summit  this 
week  he  emphasised  that 
me  may  conference  marked  only 
tte  start  of  efforts  by  the  183  signa- 
,on*s  10  Climate  Change  Con- 
vention to  tackle  global  warming  bv 
reducing  man-made  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

J*  V?ited  States  vree-presiclem 

ure  of  i .apologif ^ A*  the  fail- 
t ClmLon  ^'ministration  to 
liver  more  than  minimal  targets 
ur  reduemg  his  country's  huge 

co^nhutmn  to  the  rising'fevels  of 

SETtE'SE"  t,M?  WOrI(l* 

Phcre  The  US  accounts  fur  22  per 
rent  of  foe  world's  emission*. 

Hie  problem,  as  everyone  ai  thc- 
Japan  summit  knew,  is  ih:ii  u,  averl 
Je  f)0tei1lt'al  catastrophe  of  world 
the  next  cenlury 
its  profligate, 
oreveryone else  will  suffer. 
*****  0f  l)reP*ratorv 

eM  i 0rP  byoto  the  coolw. 

; £**ba  m.mW d to  achieve  little. 

hi  nl0S 'm|Mrlanl  Visions 
M “>  k put  off.  Another 
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‘uge  US  emissions 

Sta  ^ been  set  for 
tempt  to  ^Qvem'3er  in  an  Rt- 

anolher'tiUbeSui?1em  and 

ThesW Bneed®dIn  1999. 

Kyoto  was 

tLlhe  f°ssil  fiieffaKS  lobbying 
„had  ^nded  S to**1**  which 
nefiotiatino  Seas!.“le  Pre^nference 

Si  PSPS?  done  every- 
P^Sreasonlimi&rru10  obatruct 

Evefi  Mr  Gore  dS?  C0*  “^^ons. 
^Honofjfl^.^onlothe 

05tc  011  find  irriiicK4«i 


Has  never  w c WP™  « cli- 

i?7  C°H%  mb  n?  80  8reflt  With 
>Heat  yel  ^ on  ttueue  as  the 

J6  *orld  currotirt800^’  with 
n?.QBt  severe  aufi®ring  the 

J^ate  ronfojjfrp  ^ect  jfet,  the 

^be^^SfeitqOulvn0t  have 

Si^ath^related  , 


disasters  this  autumn  — bush  fires 
m and  flootls  in  California 

~ hit  the  two  couniries  doing  most 
t0  Alie.Ve,lt  at  the  talks. 

Although  Kyoto  was  supposed  to 
fix  targets  and  timetables  to  tackle 
climate  change  for  the  first  20  vears 
of  the  next  century  it  is  clear  that 
much  more  will  need  to  be  done 
The  agreement  at  the  Earth  Sum- 

*.for  tIev,'i,,I),-«l  countries 
to  hmu  emissions  lo  KKw  levels  by 
MW  was  voluntary  and  simply  did 
not  work:  COj  emissions  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  almost  everywhere 
except  in  eastern  Europe,  where 

Swaii ,WVe  c?lls,l**  the 
ueilm  Wall  came  down. 

■ 11|1S  lime  any  deal  is  supposed  tn 
'K  tattling  «m  all  developed 

cciinlnos.  but  n«,  m.-thral  has  yet 
been  devised  of  making  it  so.  Some 
lorin  of  fine  system  for  non-compli- 
ance. which  will  be  used  as  a fund 
unproved  technology  fin-  ih,-  de- 
velopnig  world,  has  been  proposed. 

At  Kyoto,  tiiere  were  long  and 
soinetunes  angry  exchanges  about 
sinks  - schemes  for  lnv  Hunting 
1 0 trap  carbon  111  growing  wood  or 

d ov-VT10^  °f  .rc,novi,«  «rbon 
diox.de  from  the  air.  Hie  science  of 

how  much  CO*  is  removed  by  trees 
isstil]  m its  infancy  and  the  inclusion 
Of  such  schemes  in  the  Kyoto  proto- 
col  was  regarded  by  some  partici- 
pants ns  an  attempt  to  create  a 
loophole  for  evasion. 

Another  idea  — to  trade  emis- 
sions between  countries  by  which 
nnlional  blocks  of  COr  emissions 
hflvetl  by  one  country  could  be  sold 
to  another  — also  proved  controver- 
sial since  It  would  allow  the  US  to 
use  dollars  to  buy  carbon  savings 
made  by  more  forward-looking 
countries  and  so  protect  its  own 

extravagant  way  of  life. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues, it  is  not  surprising  that  Kyoto 
iai  ed  to  resolve  them.  However, 
political  delay  cannot  disguise  scien- 
tists growing  alarm  at  the  conse- 
quences of  inaction. 

d ^ H?’8  Intergovernmental 

Panel  on  Climate  Change  said  if  the 
world  s. climate  was  to  be  brought 
back  to  a safe  level,  it  needed  a 
00  per  cent  reduction  in  global  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases.  Hub  cut- 
back was  required  from  the  whole 
world  not  just  the  developed  coun- 
fries  that  have  so  far  signed  up  to  re- 
ducing their  CO2  levels. 

1 ^ next  8b«e  is  to  con- 
rest  of  the  world.  Al- 
though they  resisted' any  limitation 
targete  until  after  the  Kyoto  confer 
encejt  is  clear  that  countries  such 
as  China  will  soon  have  to  control, 
their  own  output  of  greenhouse  gas , 

One  new  disturbing  scientific  fact 
emerged  from  Kyoto'  at  a presen ta- 
“°n8^eflby  the  UK’s  Hadley  Cen- 
fre  for  CHmate  Change:  the  gldbal 

tiireJ/A  ICVel)  8 Particular 
**  3®  members  of  Aosis, 

Ae  Alliance  of  Small  Island  States: 
is  apparently  unstoppable,  * 
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China  furious  as  Clinton  meets  Wei 

Lena  H Sun  In  Washington 


CHINAS  most  prominent  politi- 
Wcnl  exile,  Wei  Jingsheng,  was 
welcomed  lo  the  Wliite  House  by 
President  Clinton  on  Monday  and 
said  afterwards  that  he  had  urged 
Mr  Clinton  "not  to  be  deceived”  in 
his  deabngs  with  Chinese  commit- 
mat  leaders.  In  negotiating  with  Bek 
jing,  Mr  Wei  said  that  he  advised 
the  president,  "Do  not  pay  before 
the  goods  are  delivered." 

Despite  public  objections  from 
China  to  any  official  United  States 

contact  with  Mr  Wei,  the  president 

met  the  d saident  for  35  minutes  In 
what  officials  described  as  a private 
meeting.  It  took  place  in  a West 
Wing  study  near  the  - Oval  Office. 
The  US  national  Security  adviser 
tandy  Berger,  also  attended  the 
session. 

Befiing  was  swift  to  condemn  the 
act  of  the  US  side  is 
totally  wrong/'  a Chinese  foreign 
ministry  spokesman,  Tang  Guo- 
q«ang,  said.  The  Chinese  side  ex- 
presses its  strong  indignation  and 
firm  opposition  to  the  meeting  ■ , 

The  White  House  did  not  iinrae- 
tofltely  issue  any  statements  about 
the  coritent  of  the  meeting.' 'But  Mr 
Wei,  speaking  to  reporters,  said  Mr 
Umton  received  him  “very 
warmly” , expressed  concern  about 
the  lmman  rights  situation  in  China, 
and  Tistened  and  smiled”  when  he 
offered  ^ his  advice  on  the  impo^. 
fance  of  being  tough  with  the  Chi- 
nese compiunist  leadera 
T believe  he's  very  toiart  and  will 


not  be  easily  deceiveil,”  Mr  Wei 
lolecpfo™^  lW°  m™ |,romisKl 
J!:  7cI-  ^etl  I7,  SI,cnt  ncRr,y 

years  in  jail  or  labour  camps  for 
championing  freedom  and  demo- 

Sw  nre  Pd?°n  auth°rtUes  told 
him  that  the  only  way  he  would  re- 
ceive medical  treatmentfor  a variety 
of  illnesses  would  be  to  accept  med- 
ica!  parole  and  go  to  the  US.  He  ar- 
riv£H  Detroit  on  November  16. 

The  White  House  has  empha- 
sised recently  that  human  rights  Is 
just  one  of  the  Important  Issues  in  Its 
dealings  with  China,  a position  that 
human  rights  advocates  have  criti- 
cised Mr  Wei’s  session  with  the 
president  was  handled  gingerly,  with 
the  administration  hoping  to  show 
its  commitment  to  human  rights 
wrtioutunduly  annoying  China. 

, Mr  Clinton  could  have  chosen  to 
meet  Mr  Wei  while  in  New  York  for 
a human  rights  reception  on  Mon- 
day to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  but  officials 
chOBe  the  symbolism  of  the  Wliite 
House,  where  the  Chinese  leader, 
Jiang  Zemin,  received  a red  carpet 
reception  in  October.  However,  offi- 
cials omitted  the  visit  from  Mr  Clin- 
ton s public  j— 1; _i 


folding  (lie  former  stu- 
dent  leader,  Wang  Dan. 

Asked  why  he  li«d  warned  (he 
president  about  being  deceived,  Mr 
Wei  said  that  unlike  the  West,  ihe 
Clunese  comnnmfafs  do  not  have 
rule  of  law-  ^ TTiey  can  make  any 
promise  and  go  back  on  any 
promise.1’  he  said,  likening  it  to  a 
sports  competition  where  one  side 
Prya  and  the  other 


schedule,  declined 
access  to  news  media  photogra- 
pher and  did  rjot  provide  details  of 
.the  encounter.  ■ 1 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  deliber- 
ate lowkey  approach  Is  that  US  offi- 
cials say  they  do  not  want  to 
Jeopardise  ongoing  effort*  for  the 
release  of  other  Chinese  political 


Russia  cuts 
trooplevels 

3 

Iran  bids  for 
respectability 

4 

Kabila  looks  to 
Mobutu's  PR  man 
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Long  live  the 
Princess  of  Sales 
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Victims  of  a 
sound  business  ' 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Arming  the  poor  in 
the  battle  against  Aids 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
December  14  1997 


CHILDREN  are  the  theme  of 
this  year's  World  Aids  Day  but 
the  danger  with  the  theme,  and  the 
day,  is  that  we  may  Isolate  both  — 
as  if  HIV  only  matters  one  day  a 
year,  and  as  if  children  are  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  with 
or  without  HIV  (Orphans  feel  force 
of  the  Aids  storm,  December  7). 

The  truth  is  that  HIV  is  with  us  all 
year  round,  all  across  the  world. 
Most  of  Us  sufferers  do  not  have 
access  to  clean  water,  adequate 
housing  or  the  basic  healthcare  that 
might  be  taken  for  granted  in  devel- 
oped countries.  Children  live  in 
households  with  HIV  where  whole 
generations  are  being  wiped  out  by 
starvation  and  war,  before  many  of 
the  symptoms  that  people  experi- 
ence in  the  West  have  even  started  to 
emerge.  People  fleeing  from  such 
situations  find  themselves  ostracised 
and  penniless  on  the  slreets  of  richer 
countries,  such  as  Britain,  seeking 
asylum  while  benefits  are  removed. 

In  Britain,  children  and  young 
people  living  in  households  with 
HIV  are  not  immune.  Such  house- 
holds may  experience  poverty,  un- 
employment. histories  of  injecting 
drug-use,  poor  housing  . . . and  are 
then  subject  to  the  pressures  on 
cotnmunity-carc  budgets,  and  un- 
equal access  to  new  treatments  for 
the  symptoms  of  HIV. 

We  have  to  overcome  the  inequal- 
ities in  health  and  social  care  provi- 
sion. in  the  UK  and  worldwide,  if 
people  with  HIV,  including  children, 
are  to  be  cared  for  as  well  ns  every- 
one else.  At  the  same  time,  the  mes- 
sages that  are  given  to  children  and 
young  people  need  to  encourage 
equality,  along  with  a positive  out- 
look on  life. 

'Ibis  World  Aids  Day  we  need  to 
see  positive  moves  in  the  UK:  for  an 


equal  age  of  consent  at  age  16,  for 
repeal  of  Section  28  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  banning  the 
"promotion"  of  homosexuality  in 
schools,  and  for  withdrawal  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  tiransmission 
of  conditions  such  as  HIV  a criminal 
offence  — as  this  would  increase 
the  likelihood  of  driving  HIV  under- 
ground by  discouraging  young  peo- 
ple from  coming  forward  fortesting, 
advice  or  treatment 
We  have  to  end  the  discrimina- 
tion surrounding  HIV.  A good  start 
would  be  to  remove  the  barriers, 
such  as  those  related  to  gay  sexual- 
ity and  represented  by  the  cuts  in 
benefit  brought  in  by  the  Asylum 
and  Immigration  Act  1996.  HIV  is  a 
disease,  not  a “disoider". 

John  Nicholson,  HIV  Alliance, 

Neil  Gerrard  MV,  Chairman,  Ail- 
Parly  Parliamentary  Group  oh  Aids, 
Dr  Evan  Harris  A IP,  Lib  Dent  health 
spokesman, 

Manchester 


IGNORANCE  is  not  driving  the 
/ Aids  epidemic  — surveys  con- 
ducted in  developing  countries 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple know  about  HIV  and  know  how 
it  is  transmitted. 

Poverty  and  inequality  are  its 
motors.  The  forces  that  place  peo- 
ple at  risk  are  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  make  men  leave  their 
homes  to  search  for  work  far  away 
from  their  families,  or  that  make 
women  resort  to  prostitution,  and 
the  social  conditions  that  make  it  so 
hard  for  a wife  to  say  “no"  to  the 
husband  or  partner  she  suspects  of 
infidelity.  Those  principal  causes 
are  growing,  not  shrinking. 

Janies  Deane , 

I Pa  nos  Institute,  London 
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French  lessons 
to  be  learnt 

IN  REFERENCE  to  your  article 
/ "Lost  for  words  in  Francophonia" 
(November  23),  let  me  first  congrat- 
ulate John  Ryle  for  pointing  out  that 
since  the  defence  of  the  French  lan- 
guage has  become  a top  priority  on 
the  agenda  of  the  French  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  this  could  lead  us 
to  attempt  to  ingratiate  ourselves 
with  many  a dictator  in  the  world, 
such  as  Laurent  Kabila  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo  or  Hun 
Sen  in  Cambodia. 

However,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a place  called  “English  Street"  in 
Phnom  Penh.  It  is  "Phlou  184" 
(Street  184),  with  a Khmer  name  as 
well.  It  is  far  from  having  English 
language  schools  “from  one  end  to 
the  other". 

Furthermore,  before  the  creation 
of  the  Alliance  Frangaise  fnow  the 
Centre  Culture!  Franks)  at  the  end 
of  1989,  there  were  also  a number  of 
private  schools  that  taught  French 
in  Rue  184.  Now  they  have  no  rea- 
son to  exist,  since  the  French  lan- 
guage is  competently  taught,  mostly 
by  Cambodian  teachers  for  a mini- 
mal charge  against  which  no  private 
school  can  compete,  to  a vast  num- 
ber of  Khmer  speakers.  If  Cambodia 
is  to  be  taken  as  a model  by  the 
British,  then  the  latter  should  also 
give  a substantial  place  to  the 
French  language. 

The  Cambodian  scene  still  re- 
mains a good  illustration  of  the 
point  Mr  Ryle  is  making:  Charles 
Twining,  for  instance,  until  recently 
the  Khmer-speaking  United  States 
ambassador  to  Cambodia,  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  in  person  to  the 
support  of  opposition  politicians  and 
human  rights  workers  when  threat- 
ened by  thugs  from  the  various  gen- 
darmerie (trained  by  the  French), 
police  and  military  forces  of  the 
powers  I hat  be.  while  I lie  ambas- 
sador of  the  patrie  of  human  rights 
has  tended  to  prefer  to  remain 
cosily  and  safely  cloistered  inside 
his  palatial  residence. 

David  Henri  Locard, 

Lyon.  France 


No  love  lost 
for  Lovelock 

/1K4S  surprised  by  your  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  James  Lovelock, 
whom  most  environmental  activists 
regard  as  the  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
ecology  (Visionary  inventor,  No- 
vember 2). 

In  reviving  the  19th  century  vital- 
ist  conception  of  the  Earth  as  an 
organism,  Mr  Lovelock  presents  a 
conception  of  life  — or  Gaia  — as 
the  Invisible  Hand  of  Nature  and  of 
unlimited  technological  expansion 
as  humankind’s  Manifest  Destiny. 
While  he  writes  feelingly  of  the  dev- 
astation wrought  by  cars,  cattle  and 
chainsaws,  he  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  those  who  would  limit  ex- 
pansion and  tread  lightly  upon  the 
Earth. 

In  Gaia,  he  calls  environmental 
activists  “ruthless  manipulators” 
who  provide  “a  rich  pasture  for 
demagogues”.  He  blames  them  for 
causing  the  oil  shortage  in  the  1970s. 
In  Ages  Of  Gaia  he  turns  his  ire  on 
liis  fellow  scientists  who  would  ban 
fluorocarbons.  In  a Newsweek  Inter- 
view last  year,  he  dismissed  opposi- 
tion to  nuclear  energy  as  an  echo  of 
a communist  plot. 

Mr  Lovelock's  inventor’s  convic- 
tion that  new  technologies  will  ren- 
der open-ended  expansion  harmless 


understandably  makes  him  the 
favourite  ecologist  of  die  industrial 
establishment  — and  of  those 
among  die  deep  ecologists  who 
would  rather  commune  with  nature 
than  seek  to  save  it.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  that  it  qualifies  him  for 
a Nobel  prize.  Perhaps  you  ought  to 
be  just  a bit  more  circumspect  in 
yourchoice  of  heroes. 

Eraziin  Kohak, 

Prague,  Czech  Republic 


Briefly 


FRED  PEARCE'S  article  on 
James  Lovelock  and  his  Gaia 
hypothesis  needs  a brief  rebuttal. 
The  complex  adaptations  of  living 
organisms  arise  through  a cumula- 
tive process  of  change  in  which 
successively  better  adapted  lineages 
displace  their  ancestors.  This 
process  of  natural  selection  is 
simple  and  well-confirmed,  and 
seems  to  be  the  only  process  dial 
contributes  substantially  to  evolu- 
tionary change. 

The  idea  is  clearly  absurd,  be- 
cause there  is  no  large  population  of 
variable  worlds  within  which  com- 
petition and  selection  can  occur, 
whereas  if  selection  occurs  at  a 
lower  level  there  will  be  no  system- 
atic tendency  for  (his  Panglossiau 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  to  evolve. 
If  it  is  based  on  some  principle  other 
dian  selection,  then  this  principle 
should  be  specified  expliciUy  in 
such  a form  that  it  can  be  tested  by 
experimental  and  comparative  ana- 
lysis. No  such  principle  lins  yet 
been  identified. 

At  the  same  lime,  llie  idea  is 
clearly  attractive,  luvsmniibly  be- 
cause of  a desire  to  believe  dial  tile 
world  operates  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  attractive  enough,  indeed,  to 
merit  a whole  page  in  the  Guardian 
Weekly,  where  Fred  Pearce  argued 
with  great  enthusiasm  that  Love- 
lock should  be  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize.  For  Literature? 

G AC  Hell. 

Molson  Professor  of  Genetics, 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 


Guilty  parties 
in  Cambodia 

NICK  Ciininiiug-Hrucc's  article 
“Cambodia’s  new  harvest  of 
death"  (November  9)  wasaculd  war- 
style  bashing  of  die  country,  assimi- 
lating the  current  government  to 
Pol  Pot. 

A group  of  gunmen  on  the  royal- 
ist Funcinpec  side,  with  their  own 
records  of  brutality  going  back  to 
the  early  1980s  when  they  fought 
alongside  the  Khmer  Rouge  against 
the  government,  were  wiped  out  by 
long-time  rival  gunmen  who  cur- 
rently give  their  support  to  Hun  Sen 
in  a mini  civil  war.  This  conflict 
began  to  loom  at  least  as  early  as 
the  royalist  machinations  in  1994  to 
sneak  the  Khmer  Rouge  into  the 
government  by  a back  door,  and  the 
frustrated  royalist  coup  of  that  year. 

No  one  in  Phnom  Penh  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  sides  in  the  coming 
conflict,  and  the  step-by-step  ratch- 
eting up  of  tension  was  chronicled 
in  detail  by  the  local  press. 

It  is  understandable,  and  wise, 
that  “some  Western  diplomatic 
missions  in  Phnom  Penh  [indeed 
the  most  important]  . . . view  die 
killings  as  a distraction  from  the 
main  issue  of  whether  elections  will 
restore  stable  government"  to  the 
country,  now  that  the  most  corrupt 
and  incompetent  faction  has  been 
eliminated. 

Michael  Vickery, 

1 Univmiti  Sains,  Penang,  Malaysia  ■ 


A S TONY  BLAIR  favours  tobacco 
ri  and  targets  single  mothers  the 
blunt  reality  of  his  class  jiolilics  punc- 
tures the  imaginary  bubble  of  New- 
Labour-Onc-Nalion  nonsense.  Jesse 
Jackson’s  address  tu  the  North 
American  trade  union  convention  in 
Pittsburgh  in  October  has  similar 
resonance  in  Britain  ns  Bill  Clinton 
and  Mr  Blair  merge  into  one:  “We 
see  coiporale  capital  unrestrained . . . 
we  see  political  [jarties  locked  at  the 
hip.  two  parlies  with  one  assump- 
tion, one  party  with  two  names,  both 
captured  by  their  wealthy  campaign 
donors,  botii  engaged  in  the  search 
for  the  'vital  centre'  while  our  people 
search  for  the  'moral  centre’." 

Paul  Lavcrty. 

London 


JAM  deeply  ashamed  at  die  way  my 
/ country  of  birth  treats  a large  part 
of  its  population  (November  23). 
When  I emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
from  Germany  I was  given  frill  civil 
rights,  including  die  right  to  vote, 
nfler  one  year.  I urge  the  German 
government  to  join  llie  civilised 
world  and  at  least  grant  full  civil 
rights  to  all  German-born  people.  It  is 
long  overdue  that  Germany  stop  dis- 
criminating against  ethnic  minorities. 
Sabine  Pahl. 

Hamilton,  NcwZealand 


I HESITATE  to  disagree  about  any- 
/ thing  with  John  Mortimer  (Higher 
lunacy  from  the  Upper  House.  No- 
vember 30),  but  now  that  the  House 
«i|  Kurds  has  served  the  laudable  twin 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established 
(seeing  off  Michael  Howard  and  pro- 
viding the  material  for  John  Wells's 
gloriously  entertaining  book)  isn’t  it 
precisely  the  lime  to  close  the  place 
down  iind  find  smncll ling  belter? 
Chris  Murgatrayd. 

Kathmandu,  Nepal 

yOU  reported  that  die  very  Ihw* 
nursery  nurse  who  protected 
the  children  in  her  care  with  hw 
own  body  against  a nincliete  wield- 
ing man,  was  awarded  the  second- 
highest  civilian  bravery  a'vard 
(November  23).  Wlinl  do  you  have 
to  do  to  receive  the  highest  award. 
Isn’t  that  enough  bravery? 

R Morrish, 

Tola,  Greece 

O l CHARD  WILLIAMS  and  J 
IT  clearly  didn't  see  the  sameth®- 
He  saw  something  called  Sevw 
Days  In  Tibet  and  I saw  a film  cau« 
Seven  Years  In  Tibet  (NpvemW 
30).  I was  not  alone  in  havmg  ^ 
pour  down  my  face  during  the  M 
scene,  the  Tibetans  crushed  1 57 
advancing  Chinese.  Even  if  the 
thing  the  film  provokes  Is  discuss^ 
about  the  plight  of  a people  and  tnjv 
country,  it  surely  deserves  more  o 
balanced  review  than  it  got. 

Nicola  Davis, 

Paris,  France 

rhea uaqij" 
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German  army 
played  host 
to  neo-Nazi 

Ian  ’n-aynor  In  Bonn 

THE  German  defence  minister 
Volker  RUhe,  acted  last  weekend 
to  try  to  limit  the  damage  from  the 
latest  scandal  of  neo-Nazi  activity  in 
the  German  military  as  it  was  con- 
firmed that  the  top  brass  had  in- 
vited a convicted  neo-Nazi  terrorist 
to  lecture  army  officers. 

• ini“8try  ordered  an  inquiry 
into  how  Manfred  Rader  was  com- 
missioned to  address  young  officer* 

at  the  m-mys^hte  Hamburg  leader- 
ship academy.  Opposition  politi- 
cians  urged  the  chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohh  to  answer  before  parliament 
for  incident  and  sack  Mr  Ruhe 
Mr  Rflder  lectured  officers  on  the 
lwettiement  of  ethnic  Germans  in 

^rr^trPtsna'„pdrt 

A former  lawyer,  he  is  ex-leader 
of  the  extremist  German  Action  1 

2'  Served  eiffht  y™*  of  I! 

J*1  term  after  being  eon- 

k f198?  of  organising  bomb  at- 
tecks  on  foreigners'  - 


international  NEWS  3 


Siberian  town  that  crushed  into  a block  of  fiats  ln  the 

|JL  _ ■ . PHOTOGRAPH  ANATOLY  MALTSEV 


„ ~ : — r Sensing  Domb  at- 
tacks on  foreigners' hostels  in  which  — 

immigrants  were  S^BM,2?k,!r,M08COWa 

«l.  He  is  on  the  extremist  Dav,d  Fa,rhaII  In  Brussel* 

Ustof  German  counter-intelligence  ^ 

..De,fencf  officials  revealed  on  JJ851*  !S  ,t.°.niake  dt*P  cuts 

tha*  ^era]  months  before  ";fn,y  .?1V1S,0,,S  and  naval 

lecture  Mr  Rader  was  given  an  1°"  lt\)vFStCrn  frontier, 

army  lorry  as  part  of  aid  intended  , ?ons.  >yl,sin  last 

wh-\Ta’  or^an'sed  by  a charily  of  S-  thc  Baltit 

which  he  was  vice-presidenL  V JS  ®f.e  {or  Nat°  entry 

vj£?°rn,n£t0  the  Hamburg  news  diere  k n w ?cknowledging  that 

a'cldephead  0f,h<;  to  his  ",ilitary  U,reat 

speak  to  younVofficersIn  mo’^e[uUrpri^'.,novt  leave  little 
1995.  The  defence  ministry  said  that  a thu?  screen  of  Russian 

Si  ‘.as; 

he  military.  * ipnthisers  m “Russia  will  unilaterally  reduce— 

setting  ruthless  with  ? 1 a!n  9ayIn*  ti,is  for  the  firet 

ndiwdua!  soldier  nsino  y ~ b7  more  than  40  per  cent  its 

i'E*  l*l»vi..g  BtotaSTSy  nanl|andj'lav*1  .""‘t*1  'SaUb  in 
aU^!n  ^session  of  neo-Nazi  ni(>-  Uussi*'  said  Mr 

16  labloTn^1^  RS||S  l°ld  d.er  not  t0  «e  uslL?Srake  us 

^scharge.”  Pui'shmenl  Yevgeny  Primakov,  the  Russian 
r nISclosi|rc  of  the  1995  hid  clarified  the 


...  umn  ou  people  died  U1UIK  or  riats  in 

\W B ■ ■ . _ photograph,  anatoly  mal 

Yeltsin  slashes  Baltic  force 

James  Ma„i,  ■■ ~ , 


mUitarv  f,X-  ‘ , nead  of  the 

himt  frauung  academy  invited 

feSTr  10  ofiiccrs  ln 
*».  The  defence  ministry  said  that 

fe®  0f  the  '^tore  would 

»vei?toS:fdJhal  Mr  R(lhc 
2s  ISP't  a har‘"in''  P0«<T 
5fe  mititar^°"NaZl  Sympnthisers  in 

indiridual^iS5  ruff?,ess  wilh  *»ty 

slogans  hildl.er  u?mR  rightwing 

to^haV"*  m tolerantly  or 

iSsprWK 

and  discharge  "C  lKiiM,?  pun,s,lmcnl 

tiem  M®i°!ure  o/.i ho -isws  I„d- 


ES»  °f  Kaliningrad,  samlwiched 

Soiandan,Iuti,uania'^ 

uits  had  become  possible  because 
the  reg'on  was  “relatively  stable". 

At  the  Brussels  meeting,  Wash- 

for  M 10  b°0Sl  "WW1 

foi  Moscow  s attempts  to  reform 

and  cut  the  Russian  army.  The  inili- 

Bru^  |n  ry  agree,nent  s«ued  in 
Brussels  covers  1998.  It  is  the  latest 

step  by  Moscow  and  Washington  to 
tip  Russm  reduce  and  safeguard 
nuclear  arsenal  and  give 
Pentagon  help  in  such  areas  as  de- 
veloping n professional  non-com- 
missioned  officer  corps  in  Russia.  , 

I don  t think  there  is  any  ques- 
th®.  Russian  military1 is  n 
deeply  troubled  institution,"  Walter 
Slocombe,  the  United  States  de- 
fence undersecretary,  said. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  announcement  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  breast-bearing 

pShihHfc*0^  l,hc  Russian  military 
establishment  during  tiie  nump  to 

Naio  enlargement  decisions  earlier 

CO  m»yea,  ‘ 11lC  l,llk  thcn  was  of 

Lounter-nieasures  against  Nato  and 

(^irisrad  district 
and  Kaliningrad  with  extra  divisions 
Moscow  remains  ojiposed  to  the 


stw,0Vf"“a,ethtBal,icswilh" 

Tlie  Baltic  states  have  ahead v re 
jected  Mr  Yeltsin's  offer  of  “security 

guarantees".  As  well  as  the  cuts,  he 

tried  to  woo  them  anew  with  talk  of 
hothnes  to  Kaliningrad,  joint  control 
of  Baltic  au-space  and  exercises  in 
coping  with  disasters 

Jfc  luts  *5  P^e  against 
the  background  of  a huge  planned 

th.e  Russian  armed 
forces  which  will  see  their  onner 

C,L‘ bl:  ha'f " nS 

nn  hon  by  thc  beginning  of  1999 

M1  a niili,ary  analyst 

Jat^p  Cariicgie  Foundation, 

said  Russia  s financial  crisis  would 
probably  force  it  to  cut  the  army  to 
below  1 million  men. 

JP  Swedish  hosts  were 

relieved  tint  he  was  reading  from  a 
prepared  text  Ins t _ 


1 1 The  Week 

*r  | — 

A N HISTORIC  treaty  to  ban 
nanfa-personnel  landmines 
became  reality  when  121 
countries  signed  the  accord  in 
Ottawa.  But  the  United  States, 
Kussia,  China  and  most  Middle 

I eastern  states  are  staying  out. 

Aid  linked  to  treaty,  page  8 
Washington  Post,  page  15 

I NDIA’S  president,  K R 
■ Narqyanan,  dissolved  pariia- 
€arJy  elections, 
expected  in  February,  after  both 

and  «*e 

righhring  Bharatiya  Janata  party 
&Hed  to  muster  sufficient  sup- 
port to  form  a government. 

M 5^  MH^friNOVIC,  an  nlly 

Slnh  HfthtrnUgM!aVpre8jdent* 

Slobodan  Milosevic,  and  an  ultra- 
"ationallst,  Vojislav  Seaelj,  face  a 

^offrciTSerbia'apre8idency 
Bfter  neither  secured  an  overall 

majority  In  die  first  round,  initial 

official  results  showed.  I 

A ^CIAL  report  on  ^ 

r". . . 4 Eato,na  ferry  disaster 
in  which  852  people  died,  sin-  ’ 
filed  out  design  faults  in  the 
vessel  ns  the  main  cause  of  die 
disaster.  The  ship’s  German 
constructors  rejected  die  study 


N S'  ZEAfANU'S  fi™t  woman 

■ » Prime  minister,  Jenny  Shin- 

ley,  was  officially  sworn  in,  biking 
over  from  the  outgoing  prime 
minister,  Jim  Bolgcr,  ns  leader  of 
the  centre-right  ruling  coalition. 

Power  trip,  page  23 

I RAQ  said  it  would  not  export 

■ nny  oil  until  the  United  Nations 
approved  its  plan  for  distri- 

SjI£S>OMf>J^pi?0,,leunder«  I 

enewed  oll-for-food  programme. 


- — Meaning  irom  a * 

bebig  made  on  the  spur  or  UieJ!  of  ^?th  nhc^  to  end 
meat.  His  minor  slip-up  was  Uothtog  ChEn  ?te"iyln  *» 
coinpired  with  his  performance  the  ciohS?8  Hl11  ^acta,  which 
previous  day,  when  Russian  spin  dot  cMmed  n,oro  ***"  8,500  live 

tore  lied  themselves  In  knots  trying  — 

to  explain  his  breaches  of  protocoL  m a jvm  ■ j , 

Mr  Yeltsin  Interrupted  a formal  P„,iAND  aa,d  ftwoufd  retti 

occasion  with  IGng  Carl  XVI  Gustaf  y recovered  from  Sw 

tn  EPnu  „ e n . ^ . ciusrai  bank  acennnfa  h,  ih,  . 


r7Vtr,,a  “insurgency Jn  the 
Qi  towmgHliriVacta,  which  ha9 
claimed  more  than  8,600  lives. 

D OLAND  aaid  ft  would  return 


d 1110  ^at  Russia  means  peace  than  if  they  ""  J"""  “ Q AMA’Aal-Isiamlya,  the 

IhOllCQMAJ^  _ - _ , ~ I — — ,?,aml.c  militant  group 


* — — ■ means  peace  than  if  they 

s.7°‘!Sands_starving  in  New  Guinea 

SSS'sS  B&Msasa 
9£*siS3J  ssj.’S.sHr  wSbm 

^ted  and  drought,  of  food  fn  the  wrelrou^butit  -r?"6  ^esian  activist  said: 

il  ?,luation  wii  n°f  to  the  starving  oeoDle  ft  i«  mon^18  the  Australian 


SSicK  isassa  ^ 

StSSSS  ; 

■ /orwh.tSngo^T01  bebla"ed  , "ea  ia  the  WUd  W?3 
~ — fterels  l N°°-gaverameplal  organisations  SdjBMbuteaid.^  ^ mlMlonariea  .' 


GAMA'Aal-Islamiya,  the 
Islamic  mill  taut  group 

' IS to  be  resI>on8}b|e  for  last 
month  s massacre  of  tourists 

in  Luxor,  said  that  it  would  no 

longer  target  foreign  visitors.  It 

P^STAN-Spreddenl, 
^Fhnmql^ari,  reaped 

confrontation 
writoOie  prime  minister,  Nawaz 

’ |U|  Gorbachev;  the 

■ ™ iSPf*  President  of  the  • 

fSr!LUf,,on» haB  aiB°ed  an  ■ 
worth  more 
$J6B,000  with  US  giant 
Pisa  Hut  to  promote  their  deep 
pan  and  thin  V crispy  pa  . . 


f-rSO*  * >, 
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Islamic  conference  helps  polish  Iran’s  image 


| Kathy  Evans  In  Tehran 

A STREAM  of  kings,  presi- 
dents and  sheikhs  arrived  in 
the  Iranian  capital  this  week 
| for  a Muslim  summit  that  diplomats 
say  will  usher  in  an  image  of  inter- 
; national  respectability  for  the 
1 republic. 

The  eighth  summit  of  die  Organi- 
sation of  the  Islamic  Conference  is 
the  biggest  diplomatic  gathering 
hosted  by  Iran  since  its  Islamic  rev- 
olution 18  years  ago.  It  has  been 
scrambling  to  adapt  to  its  new  re- 
sponsible image.  The  usual  political 
slogans  and  graffiti  about  “global  ar- 
rogance"  appear  restrained.  At  the 
airport,  where  normally  visitors  are 
met  with  grim,  bearded  faces, 
guests  were  welcomed  by  smiling, 
clean-shaven  students. 


The  OIC  summit,  which  includes 
some  of  the  West’s  best  friends  in 
the  Arab  world,  comes  at  a time  of 
growing  disillusion  among  the 
world’s  1 billion  Muslims  about  the 
West’s  failure  to  commit  Itself  to 
such  causes  as  Palestine  and  Kash- 
mir. Concern  is  also  increasing  at 
the  use  of  punislting  sanctions 
against  four  Muslim  states. 

Last  month  a number  of  Arab 
governments,  including  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt,  boycotted  a United 
State s-backed  business  conference 
in  Qatar  designed  to  cement  the  ail- 
ing Middle  East  peace  process. 

In  contrast,  Tehran,  the  one  Mus- 
lim capita]  long  opposed  to  the 
peace  accords,  is  expected  to  host 
some  27  heads  of  state  and  6,000 
senior  ministers  and  officials. 

This  unprecedented  diplomatic 


triumph  is  due  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other this  week  when  it  assumes 
the  presidency  of  the  OIC  for  the 
next  three  years.  Iranian  officials 
say  that  hosting  the  conference 
demonstrates  the  hollowness  of  US 
claims  that  Iran  is  a pariah. 

Tehran's  heightened  profile 
comes  as  divisions  between  Europe 
and  Washington  are  widening  over 
policies  towards  Iran.  Last  month 
European  ambassadors  returned  to 
Tehran  after  a six-month  absence, 
which  followed  a German  court  ver- 
dict convicting  Iranian  security  offi- 
cials of  the  murder  of  Iranian 
dissidents. 

Washington,  in  contrast,  has  no 
appetite  for  any  thaw  in  its  relations 
with  Iran’s  ayatollahs.  “America 
cannot  ever  forget  those  444  days,” 
said  Irfan  Parvez,  a senior  editor  on 


Iran  News,  referring  to  the  1980 
seizure  of  US  diplomatic  hostages. 

For  Iran,  the  priority  Is  the  ce- 
menting of  its  warmer  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Arab  Gulf 
states.  For  years,  the  Gulf  states 
have  accused  the  ayatollahs  of 
attempting  to  export  revolution  and 
sponsoring  terrorism  in  the  region. 

For  both  sides,  the  conference 
has  great  religious  significance,  nar- 
rowing the  centuries-old  divisions 
between  Shia  Muslim  Iran  and  the 
larger  Sunni  Muslim  community. 
When  b an  assumes  the  OIC  leader- 
ship, it  will  mark  the  first  time  the 
Muslim  community  has  been  repre- 
sented internationally  by  a leader 
from  the  minority  sect. 

The  most  telling  symbol  of  this 
religious  harmony  came  two  weeks 
ago  when  Saudi  Arabia  sent  to 


Tehran  the  Kaaba  kiswa  — the 
black  cloth  that  is  draped  over  the 
Kaaba  in  Mecca.  The  cloth,  consid- 
ered sacred,  is  to  dominate  the  walls 
of  the  conference  hall. 

Despite  such  positive  signals,  the 
conference  negotiations  are  expected 
to  be  fraught  with  problems.  Terror- 
ism is  likely  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  Algeria,  Egypt  and  several 
Gulf  stales  believe  Iran's  ayatollahs 
to  be  tiie  main  sponsor  of  the  militant 
groups  operating  in  their  countries. 

The  issue  of  Palestinian  state- 
hood being  declared  is  also  likely  to 
discussed,  along  with  what  to  do 
about  I lie  almost  defunct  peace 
process.  Conservative  Arab  states 
are  trying  to  keep  the  process  on 
track,  but  Iran  does  not  even  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  Israeli  state. 

Resolutions  have  also  been 
drafted  about  human  rights  and 
treatment  of  women  and  children 
under  Islamic  law.  Only  three  of  the 
summit  delegates  are  women. 


Hutu  raid  frees  genocide 
suspects  from  prison 


Chris  McQreal  In  Johannesburg 


HUTU  extremists  in  Rwanda 
mounted  their  biggest  raid  to 
date  last  week,  freeing  from  prison 
more  than  GOO  men  accused  of  geno- 
cide. The  attack  on  the  jail  at  Bu- 
lingn,  50kiti  northwest  of  the  capital, 
Kigali,  was  the  latest  success  for  the 
Hutu  rebel  strategy  of  targeting  pris- 
ons holding  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple — mostly  Hutu  men  — accused 
of  participating  in  the  slaughter  of 
Rwanda’s  Tutais  three  years  ago. 

A similar  raid  earlier  earlier  in  the 
week  freed  more  than  100  accused 
mass  murderers  from  a prison  in 
northwest  Rwanda. 

At  least  10  people,  Including  four 
guards,  were  killed  in  the  latest  at- 
tack by  about  300  Hutu  rebels  armed 
: with  automatic  weapons,  machetes 
and  spears,  according  to  the  army. 
Hie  local  military  commander, 
Colonel  Balthazar  Ndengeyingha, 
sad  the  raid  was  swift  and  successful 
— all  the  prisoners  escaped. 

It  was  a blow  to  the  government’s 
attempts  to  quell  the  growing  insur- 
gency, especially  as  it  came  In  Ihe 
heart  of  the  country,  suggesting 
that  Hutu  rebels  feel  confident 
enough  to  move  around  at  will. 

Rwanda  has  suffered  a new  rise  in 
bloodletting  and  instability  since  the 
mass  return  of  Hutu  refugees  from 
the  former  Zaire  after  the  Rwandan 
army's  invasion  a year  ago.  No 
longer  able  to  seek  shelter  across 
the  border,  extremist  militias  have 
regrouped  inside  Rwanda.  They  had 
previously  concentrated  their  attacks 
on  the  northwestern  regions  of 
Gisenyi  and  Ruhengeri,  strongholds 
of  the  late  Hutu  president,  Juvenal 
Habyarimana,  whose  murder  by 


even  more  extreme  elements  of  his 
own  party  triggered  the  genocide. 

About  300  people  were  killed  at 
Gisenyi  prison  last  month  in  a rebel 
operation  to  free  prisoners.  The 
army  said  more  than  1,000  rebels  at- 
tacked the  jail.  Most  of  the  dead 
were  prisoners.  Hutu  extremists 
also  tried  to  seize  Gisenyi  airport, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  army. 
About  80  people  were  killed. 

The  Rwandan  military  comman- 
der in  the  northwest,  Colonel 
Nyamwasa  Kayumba,  estimates  the 
rebel  force  at  about  10,000  men.  The 
army  accuses  Hutu  civilians  of  shel- 
tering the  extremists. 

Hutu  rebels  are  also  seeking  out 
Tutsi  genocide  survivors  and  mur- 
dering them  in  their  homes  — in 
some  cases  to  prevent  them  testify- 
ing at  genocide  trials.  Local  authori- 
ties believe  that  in  some  casea  Hutu 
neighbours  identified  the  victims  to 
their  killers. 

The  army  has  responded  with  at- 
tacks on  rebel  strongholds,  but  civil- 
ian casualties  are  high.  Foreign 
human  rights  groups  accuse  gov- 
ernment forces  of  indiscriminately 
killing  unarmed  Hutus  during  the 
raids  to  drive  out  extremists. 

The  army  denied  accusations  by 
a Hutu  exile  group  last  week  that  it 
killed  8,000  civilians  in  a cave  in  the 
northwest.  The  government  said 
the  area,  around  the  volcanic  caves 
in  the  Virunga  mountains,  was  a 
favoured  base  for  Hutu  extremists. 
• A United  Nations  team  hunting 
for  evidence  of  massacres  of  Rwan- 
dan Hutu  refugees  in  the  Democra- 
tic Republic  of  Congo  arrived  in  the 
northwestern  town  of  Mbandaka  on 
Monday  to  start  their  much-delayed 
investigation. 


Load  of  bull . . . Steer  wrestler  Todd  Suhn  and  his  animal  briefly  swap  places  during  the  national  rodeo 
finals  in  Las  Vegas.  Seconds  later,  the  steer  was  brought  down  photograph:  lennox  mclendch 


Israel  and  Tlirkey  forge  stronger  links 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


| SRAEL  and  Turkey  shrugged  off 


Arab  condemnation  of  their  mu- 
tual relations  and  took  another  step 
this  week  towards  forging  a stra- 
tegic alliance  as  their  defence  minis- 
ters met  in  Ankara  to  discuss 
military  co-operation. 

Yitzhak  Mordechai  arrived  in 
Turkey  for  a three-day  visit,  the  first 
by  an  Israeli  defence  minister. 

Turkey,  which  has  a mainly  Mus- 
lim population  but  a secular  consti- 
tution, was  the  object  of  a thinly 
veiled  attack  by  the  Organisation  of 
the  Islamic  Conference  for  its  mili- 
tary links  with  Israel. 


The  Turkish  defence  minister, 
Ismet  Sezgin,  dismissed  the  rebuke: 
"This  resolution  is  not  binding  for 
us.  We  will  continue  our  co-opera- 
tion because  we  believe  peace  in  the 
region  can  only  be  established 
through  such  work.” 

Mr  Mordechai  added:  ‘The  main 
objective  of  our  relations  is  to 
strengthen  peace  in  the  region,  it 
is  not  aimed  against  any  other 
country." 

The  defence  ministers  are  ex- 
pected to  set  a date  — probably  early 
next  year  — for  naval  war-games  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  involving 
the  Israeli,  Turkish  and  United 
States  fleets.  Hie  Turkish  govern- 


ment has  rejected  widespread  Arab 
criticism  of  the  manoeuvres. 

They  will  also  discuss  Israel’s^5 
million  contract  to  upgrade  Ttirkeys 
ageing  F-4  jets,  a planned  contract  w 
update  Turkey's  F-5s,  and  the 
duclion  in  Turkey  of  Israel's  mam 
battle  tanks,  the  Merkava. 

The  high-profile  visit  — 
Mordechai  wa9  due  to  meet 
prime  minister,  Mesut  Yilmaz.  a™ 
tiie  chief  of  staff,  General  I®*”* 
Hakki  Karadayi  — is  the  latest  sw" 
tiiat  Turkey  lias  abandoned  itt ' P“ 
icy  of  balancing  its  relations  with  J 
rael  and  the  Arab  world. 


Netanyahu  offensive,  pafl® 13 


Death  penalty  sought  in  abortion  cases 


Adam  Easton  In  Manila 


W 


OMEN  in  the  Philippines 
who  have  abortions  and 
the  doctors  performing  them 
will  face  the  death  penalty  if 
congress  approves  a bill  being 
supported  by  the  government. 

Senntor  Ramin  Revilla,  a 
former  actor,  proposed  the  bill 
after  reading  newspaper  reports 
of  foetuses  being  dumped  on  the 
streets  I11  rural  provinces. 

The  bill,  which  defines  abor- 
tion as  a "heinous1*  crime  on  a 


par  with  murder  or  rape,  has 
been  backed  fry  the  health 
minister. 

The  United  Nations  has 
described  the  Philippines, 
which  Is  a staunchly  Roman 
Catholic  country,  as  already 
having  "the  most  severe  abor- 
tion laws  in  the  world". 

A foetus's  right  to  life  is 
enshrined  in  the  1987  consti- 
tution, and  under  the  existing 
revised  penal  code  abortion  is 
illegal  except  in  circumstances 
where  the  mother's  health  is  at 


riBk.  Offenders  rfek  a minimum 
of  six  months  and  a maximum  of 
; six  years  in  jail. 

But  Mr  Revilla  says  these 
penalties  have  become  "out- 
moded by  the  changing  times, 
what  with  Ihe  dynamic  growth  of 
Bociety  and  the  ultra-liberal 
' policies  brought  about  by  the 
influential  Western  culture". 

If  the  bill  passes  through  both 
houses,  the  maximum  penalty  , . 
for  women  who  have  abortions 
would  be  life  Imprisonment  or 
death.  Physicians  performing 


the  operations  would  face  the 
same  penalty. 

The  health  minister,  Carmen- 
cita  Readies,  said:  "We  support 
the  bill  and  we  folly  agree  that 
abortion  Is  a heinous  crime. 
Prevailing  public  opinion  agrees 
on  imposing  stiffer  penalties  on 
abortionists."  , 

The  Philippines*  Protestant 
president,  Fidel  Ramos,  has 
been  pursuing  a population  con- 
trol programme  since  1992,  The 
Catholic  Church  has  opposed 
the  programme.  Earlier  this  year 
Manila’s  archbishop,  Cardinal 
Jaime  Sin,  said  condoms  were 
"only  fit  for  animals?,  and 


prominent  members  of  the 
Church  boycotted  the 
tional  Aids  conference  in 
last  month  because  free  ' 

dome  were  issued  to  delefl8®  . 

The  Church,  while  notsafldj* 
Ing  the  use  of  the  death 
' favours  strict  abortion  lows* 

The  health  department  =•  ! 

estimates  that  17  per  cent « 
women  in  Manila  have  had  » , 
least  one  abortion.  Treatxrt 

post-abortion  complications 

ranks  as  the  topreason  for  • 
admission  to  hospital-  uj 
Mr  Revilla’s  office  said 

. . ..  .J ..rfrPSS 
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Fund  to  help  Nezi  victims 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

DELEGATES  from  40  coun- 
tries ended  an  international 
conference  on  the  fate  and 
origins  of  Nazi  gold  last  week  with  a 
new  fiuid  to  help  Holocaust  victims 
and  put  pressure  — notably  on  the 
Vatican  — to  open  archives  that 
could  shed  new  light  on  the  where- 
abouts of  loot  stolen  during  the  sec- 
ond world  war. 

Though  the  unprecedented  gath- 
ering in  London  was  marked  by  bit- 
ter exchanges  between  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  (WJQ  and 
Switzerland,  the  chief  recipient  of 
Naa  loot,  most  delegates  insisted  it 
gave  a belated  impetus  to  get  closer 


EU  to  end 
: tobacco  ads 
, before  2007 

r Stephen  Bates  fn  Brussels 

TOBACCO  advertising  and 

I sponsorship  win  be  banned 

| In  European  Union  states  within 

I !listoric  meeting 

nmin,8tersin  B™sselS 
I decided  last  week. 

I After  a tong  a™,  HOmetimc8 

| frantic riayof horse-lrading bc- 

■ "wen  ministers  from  the  ti> 

s^rtates’d,cHft,oen,pnt 

' J? secured  by  62  votes, 
1 n'lnl,,lu,n  number  needed  — 

four  wV<?  ^ L‘ndN  ac,wr<i*ng  in 
Tr  tu,ra sponsored ps  in 

sunn'rj  r8  lo,,,,CLO  industry 

2irl,r.T‘>r— ds  hv 
til  {"her  1,2006. 

| bat  gives  Formula  t )ne  nine 
"Jung seasons  to  end  its  nssm  i- 

^bonmostEUme.nbem 

1 Kiv<?S  men,burs  throe 

veriT^h?.,  »«1- 

to  phase 
‘■“prew.an. 

I sorshb  nf h>  e,U  tolM,t‘cn  spon- 

ev*nisP!u,H  nT  T,r<H  a,,d  «ris 
to  pnrf  d n flirtJlcr  three  years 

c£SrIdcla88Mevcnte.in. 

that  pertodUhe  °ne'  VUrl,« 
exneeSi f the1Sport  wffl  be 

d^MShedUCeltadePen' 
■Kecwl?"*?  9P°n«>rship 
G-nS8® Advertising. 

the  aa,eemeSf'dnVl,Stria  opposed 

«Sn^Denmarkand 

f?Pl®fro^toH^.??l5ryoun8 


and  dlnhJ?.r,unte"-  Officials 
46ttJea°^WerereUlavedto 

;*dSsSf|i1teW|firefSed  «*  toe 

SsSSkssp 


I to  the  truth  about  an  issue  on  which 

S coumr,es  have  stai  to 

Stuart  Eizenstat.  the  United 

di«!?V!!TierCe  untlef ■secretary, 
described  the  conference  as  a "land- 

2*  ,eve"1  and  urged  those  pre- 
sent to  find  the  truth  by  the 
mdfenniura.  “We  have  a collective 
responsibility  to  leave  this  century 
having  spared  no  effort  to  establish 
the  truth  and  to  do  justice,' " he  said 
He  announced  that  tiie  US  Holo- 
raust  Memorial  Museum  will  host  a 

S confe™ce  next  year  to  con- 
centrate on  other  assets  looted  by 
Naz1  Germany,  including  works  of 

proper™  ' ,nS“ra"re  POliC,'e9  aml 


&«■■*.  ~ Argentina,  Aus- 
i™,’  p^0a‘m-  Greece-  Luxembourg 
and  Poland  — agreed  to  contribute 

BrifVUfd  uf  .UP  by  *e  US  and 
Britain  for  Holocaust  victims  and 

Rri  L But  80  to  °niy 

wth  $1.7  million,  the  US 
wth  $3.8  million  and  Austria  with 
oh./  million  have  come  up  with  fig. 

tribute ' tanCe  h8S  00t  agreed  t0  con- 
But  these  sums  are  dwarfed  bv 

&yy,ntLofg0,d  and  other  assets 
looted  by  the  Nazis.  Anew  study 
commissioned  by  the  Swiss  govern- 

niMt.  AnStllVates  that  it  received 
about($3.4  billion  in  gold  stolen  by 
Hitters  Cenn^y.  Mr  Eizenstat  said 
Switzerland,  whose  banks  have  set 


up  a $189  million  fond  for  Holocaust 
victims  had  now  recognised  what 
he  called  its  “debt  to  history" 
However,  Israel  last  week  said  a 
1946  agreement  between  Swltzer- 
S fnd  the  Allies  should  be  rene- 
gotiated. The  Allies  agreed  that 
Switzerland  should  repay  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  looted 
Nazi  gold  that  was  known  to  be  in 

gy***"-  WJC : says  Switzer- 

land still  owes  up  to  $2.9  billion  to 
Holocaust  victims. 

Vatican,  which  was  repre- 
^ at  tLe  conference  by  two 
observers  from  the  Holy  See 

“Undfr  Jeavy  pressure  from 
the  US  and  other  countries  to  open 

mn  archiXes'  officia!|y  dosed  for 
JEW,11*  ^released  a de- 
classified letter  from  the  US  trea- 
sury which  showed  that  in  1946  the 
Americans  were  told  that  money 


and  gold  stolen  from  Jews  and 
berbs  were  sent  to  the  Vatican. 

The  funds,  stolen  by  the  fascist 
ustasne  regime  in  wartime  Croatia 

Sr  ?lrough  8 Vatican 
pipeline  to  Argentina  and  Spain,  , 
according  to  the  letter.  But  the  LIS 
treasury  said  that  die  reports  may 
nave  been  a "smokescreen"  j 

riH°rlMack^' ,he 

Lord  Chancellor  who  chaired  the 
conference,  said  afterwards  that 
Vatican  representatives  had  "made 
no  observation  at  all”. 

_ Thomas  Borer,  leader  of  the 
Jwv  delegation,  acknowledged  I 
that  it  would  take  years  to  repair 
Switzerland  g image.  But  he  added: 
Switzerland  has  emerged  from  this 
conference  with  its  burden  some- 
what reduced." 


UK  seized  gold,  page  10 


Ow  3rd  International  Sarrlnga  s Invealmenl  Bond  has  been 
designed :to  all™  investors  a share  in  the  success  of  lliree  ol  the 
woild  s strongest  economies  through  a £5.000  minimum 
fmwtmen,  that  is  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  ft-se  ioo  5SP 
0 and  NIKKEI  300  inde.es,  ouer  a h.e  yea,  period.  Also  lp  ,o 

olT  ‘"7  ^ pla“d  in  a a«dunt  earning 

^Srubiec,,oamin,mumof£5'°00^ 

Its.  Bond  with  a difference . you  go,  non  different  returns  torn 
two  dfffemn,  accounts  all  in  the  same  Bond  with  no  risk  ,0  your 

cap'll.  Addh, onai, y,unt„, he  star, date,  youtentim  indent  w,N 

earn  a fixed  rate  of  interest  of  1 0%  gross  p.a. 
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For  more  Information,  simpiy  complete  the  coupon  and  send  ,t 
to:  Donald  Tew,  Bristol  & West  International,  POfiox  611,. 

Hrgh  Street  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  GYl  4NY  or 
““  Prheipal  off]ce  to  more  details.  Telephone  Guernsey 

(44)01481  720609  or  fax  (44)  0148 1 711658. 
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Gephardt  steps  out 
on  the  road  to  2000 


Washington  diary 

Martin  Kettle 

Coincidence  or  not,  but 
two  things  happened  within 
the  short  space  of  a couple  of 
hours  last  week  that  suddenly  gave 
the  contest  for  the  Democratic  party 
nomination  to  succeed  Bill  Clinton  a 
much  clearer  shape. 

The  first,  which  was  widely  antici- 
pated and  widely  reported,  was  the 
announcement  by  the  United  StaLes 
attorney-general,  Janet  Reno,  that 
she  would  not  be  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a special  prose- 
cutor to  examine  allegations  of  ille- 
gal fund-raising  telephone  calls  by 
Clinton  and  by  Vice-President  A1 
Gore. 

Officially,  the  predetermined 
"White  House  response  to  Reno’s  de- 
cision was  described  as  “no  gloat- 
ing". CUnton  did  not  even  make  an 
official  comment  But  the  big  smile 
on  Gore's  face  as  he  broke  off  from 
a school  visit  in  Connecticut  to  face 
reporters  within  minutes  of  the  offi- 


cial announcement  told  the 
real  story.  Gore  knew  that 
he  was  now  in  the  clear, 
and  that  for  him  the  path  to 
2000  lay  open  and  inviting 
once  more. 

Shortly  after  Gore  had 
offered  his  soundbite  in 
Connecticut,  the  second 
event  took  place  100  and  more 
miles  up  the  coast,  and  whs  less 
fully  reported.  For  that  same 
evening,  the  Democratic  parly 
leader  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Congressman  Dick 
Gephardt,  got  to  his  feet  in 
the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 
and  delivered  himself  of  a 
richly  important  speech  — 
or  at  least  so  he  hopes. 

Gephardt's  speech  whs  as 
well-prepared  as  Gore's  soundbite, 
and  although  it  may  not  in  the  end 
have  as  powerful  a bearing  on  the 
outcome  of  the  2000  presidential 
election  as  anything  Gore  may  say, 
Gephardt's  lecture,  entitled  "Our 
Core  Democratic  Values",  marked 
the  formal  beginning  of  a serious  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  vice-president 
from  inheriting  the  White  House 
from  Clinton. 

Gephardt  referred  to  neither 
Clinton  nor  Gore  by  name.  But  nor 
did  he  make  any  serious  attempt  to 
conceal  his  target.  "There  is  a dan- 
gerous vacuum  where  principled 
politics  should  be,”  he  announced 
early  on.  Today  the  political 
process  has  largely  become  an  echo 
chamber  of  petty  charges,  a parade 
ground  for  poll-driven  manoeuvre. 
Too  often  our  leaders  seem  enam- 


oured with  small  ideas  that  nibble 
around  the  edges  of  big  problems." 

Later  on.  he  returned  to  this 
visionary  theme.  “Pragmatism,”  he 
said,  “as  important  as  it  is,  cannot  be 
a substitute  for  llie  principles  that 
give  us  purpose  and  direction.”  He 
contrasted  himself  with  “some  who 
now  call  themselves  New  Demo- 
crats, but  who  set  their  compass 
only  off  the  direction  of  others,  who 
talk  about  the  political  centre,  but 
foil  to  understand  that  if  it  is  only  de- 
fined by  others  it  lacks  core  values, 
and  who  too  often  market  a political 
strategy  masquerading  as  policy” 


Then  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  Gephardt  come  back  to  the 
point.  This  will  be  an  era  of  small 
issues  in  our  politics  only  if  fearful 
and  calculating  politicians  make  it 
so,"  he  said.  And  he  called  for  a De- 
mocratic party  in  which  “principles 
trump  tactics",  and  which  was  “n 
movement  for  change,  and  not  n 
money  machine”. 

These  barely  concealed  attacks 
on  Clinton's  political  style  and  val- 
ues were  dotted  around  a speech 
that  was  essentially  a call  for  a re- 
turn to  some  traditional  Democratic 
policy  concerns  — in  particular, 
middle-class  living  standards,  health 
provision  and  overwork — that  Clin- 
ton has  tended  to  leave  alone  or  hns 
glossed  over.  Gephardt's  speech 
duly  laid  claim  to  the  tradition  of 
Roosevelt,  but  this  time  Teddy  as 
much  as  Franklin,  picking  up  ideas 
popularised  by  writers  such  as  Sid- 
ney Blumenthal  and  E J Dionne  to 
extol  the  need  for  “a  new  progres- 
sivism  for  a new  century”. 

In  one  sense,  Gephardt's  move 
merely  confirmed  what  has  been 
widely  understood  and  already  ex- 
pected. Gephardt’s  critical  speech 
followed  his  leadership  of  the  devas- 
tating mass  defection  of  House  De- 
mocrats against  Clinton's  autumn 
"fast-track"  trade  authority  bill.  To- 
gether, that  vote  and  this  speech  de- 
fine the  Democratic  party's  current 
turn  away  from  the  Clinton  agenda 
and,  if  nothing  else,  prepare  the 
ground  for  Gephardt's  expected  run 
for  the  nomination  in  three  years’ 
time. 

The  immediate  situation  is  that 
tiie  split  in  (he  leadership  of  the  De- 
mocratic party  could  not  be  plainer 
on  the  one  hand,  the  parly  leader 
and  president  — apostle  of  New 
Democracy,  arch-practitioner  of  tri- 
angulation,  fund-raiser  extraordi- 
nary, political  incarnation  of 
everything  that  the  Gephardt 
speech  attacked;  and  ranged  against 
him,  on  the  other,  the  depleted 


party’s  principal  congressional  of. 
fice-lioldcr  — advocate  of  New  IV 
gressivism,  the  friend  and  defender 
of  the  labour  interest,  and  now  the 
self-proclaimed  man  of  vision  and 
traditional  Democratic  principle. 

The  political  consequence  is  that 
unless  Clinton  and  Gephardt  can 
produce  a modus  Vivendi  next  year, 
the  Democratic  effort  in  the  mid- 
term congressional  contests  will  be 
held  hostage  to  the  contest  be- 
tween Gore  and  Gephardt  for  the 
presidential  nomination  two  yean 
afterwards.  The  immediate  signs 
are  that  neither  side  is  disposed  to 
compromise.  Clinton's  immediate 
reaction  to  Gephardt’s  speech  was 
to  allow  an  aide  to  launch  a stinging 
attack  on  the  Missouri  congress- 
man and  to  cancel  a planned  meet- 
ing with  him  on  educational  policy. 
Gephardt's  aides  hit  back  by  claim- 
ing that  the  president  spoke  only 
for  a minority  in  the  party,  who  be- 
lieved that  “the  best  approach  to 
the  '98  elections  was  a status  quo 
one”. 

THIS  is  a long-term  divide, and 
it  is  a divide  about  something 
more  than  candidates  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  important, 
though  that  aspect  of  it  is.  For  | 
Gephardt  is  beginning  to  articulate ; 
a political  programme  as  well  as  a 
candidacy.  He  is  now  indisputably 
the  most  important  opponent  of  the 
vic-w,  summed  up  in  a recent 
Yorker  magazine  article,  that  Clin- 
ton’s New  Democrats  and  Tony 
Blair's  New  Labour  represent  "a  his- 
toric transatlantic  development -i 
third  way  between  traditional  liber- 
alism and  conservatism".  In  defi- 
ance of  claims  that  Clinton  and  Blair 
have  found  the  key  to  modern  poll 
tics,  Gephardt  stands  for  something  j 
more  Inherently  plausible  — tot ! 
Clintonism  is  now  just  about  all 
washed  up.  'Chat  doesn't  mean  he 1 
will  be  the  next  US  president  —bn! 
it  certainly  puts  Gore  on  the  spot. 
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Kabila  hires  Mobutu’sspin  doctor 

Chris  McQreai  In  Kinshasa  1 npmttoie  i ..  . 


P 


RESIDENT  Laurent  Kabila 
might  not  puL  it  this  way.  but 
he  is  hoping  Dominique 
bakombi  Inongo  can  do  for  him 
what  he  did  for  the  late  despot 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

For  25  years  Mr  Snkomhi  was  his 
information  minister,  head  of  the 
sole  political  party  and  governor  of 
Kinshasa,  But  his  most  celebrated 
role  was  behind  Mobutu’s  infamous 
“authenticity”  campaign,  hailed  at 
the  ante  as  a rebirth  of  Zairean  iden- 
tity. Like  so  much  under  his  rule  it 
was  a vast  con, 

Now  Mr  Sakombi  is  back,  this 
time  as  image-maker  to  Mobutu's 


Deadly  new 
flu  raises  fears 
of  epidemic 

Robin  McKle  


AMERICAN 
''Hong  Korn 


Waterloo  lost  in  corridors  of  Brussels 


Europe  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

WHEN  Tony  Blair  and  the  crew 
dreamed  it  up  over  the  Cabi- 
net table,  it  must  have  seemed  quite 
a jolly  wheeze  to  launch  Britain's 
six-month  stint  at  die  presidency  of 
the  European  Council  of  Ministers 
at  Waterloo  station  in  London.  The 
foreigners  could  hardly  object  to 
this  choice  of  the  station  from 
where  trains  depart  for  the  Channel 
tunnel,  even  while  French  and 
British  alike  would  get  the  symbolic 
point  that  it  was  named  after  a 
British  victory  over  an  earlier  grand 
scheme  to  create  a unified  Europe 
under  Napoleon. 

But  the  foreigners  got  their  retali- 
ation in  first.  Brussels,  the  adminis- 
trative capital  of  Europe  which  is 
run  by  an  unholy  alliance  of  French 
bureaucrats  and  German  bankers, 
is  not  famous  for  its  surprises. 


Grand  projects  are  conceived,  ges- 
tate  with  ponderous  predictability, 
proceed  through  consultation,  dis- 
pute and  wrangling,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  are  brought  forth.  But 
last  week  saw  three  unusual  sur- 
prises. They  might  almost  have 
been  called  ambushes. 

The  neatest  was  the  German  ploy 
to  frustrate  and  delay  the  campaign 
to  ban  tobacco  advertising  across 
Europe.  This  had  already  caused 
great  embarrassment  to  the  Blair 
governinent,  which  had  sought  an 
exemption  for  the  profitable  For- 
mula One  motor  racing  industry.  It 
is  said  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  £1  million  donation  to  the 
Labour  party  by  the  sport's  chief  or- 
ganiser, Bernie  Ecclestone. 

Still,  Britain  was  prepared  to  go 
along  with  the  ban  if  Formula  One 
cars  were  permitted  to  continue  pro- 
moting cigarettes  for  some  years. 
The  Eui-opcan  Commission  in  Brus- 
sels devised  a suitable  form  of 
words  about  "events  on  a world 
scale",  and  Britain's  10  votes  on  the 
European  Council  would  have  got 
the  deal  a sufficient  majority,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  Germany. 
Denmark  and  Greece. 

But  then  the  Germans  struck.  Or 
rather  the  Spaniards  did,  changing 
their  vote  “as  a political  favour  to  the 
Germans".  The  majority  then  col- 
lapsed. But  then  the  Greeks  were 
bought  off  with  a promise  that  their 
roadside  kiosks  could  continue  to 
carry  tobacco  ads,  and  the  deal  was 
on  again,  with  nine  profitable  sea- 
sons ahead  for  Formula  One. 


The  second  German  ambush  has 
rather  nastier  implications  for  the 
Blair  government,  which  hopes  to 
mark  its  presidency  by  formally 
opening  the  negotiations  to  enlarge 
the  European  Union.  The  cunning 
of  the  German  ploy  was  revealed 
when  the  European  parliament 
voted  last  week  by  a massive  373  to 
28  votes  for  all  11  new  applicant 
countries  (except  die  less  than 
democratic  Slovakia)  to  start  the 
process  of  joining  at  once,  setting 
the  stage  for  a new  row  at  this 
week's  EU  summit  in  Luxembourg. 

The  vote  threw  into  new  confu- 
sion an  issue  that  the  Commission 
(and  Britain)  thought  had  been  set- 
tled with  its  strong  recommendation 
in  July  to  pick  out  the  six  most  ad- 
vanced countries  and  defer  negotia- 
tions with  the  rest  The  Commission 
plan  to  divide  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  by  picking  the  six  countries 
deemed  ready  for  entry  and  the  five 
diat  were  not  was  "inappropriate, 
both  on  the  political  or  economic 
level",  tiie  parliament  declared.  The 
Commission  proposed  starting  with 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, Slovenia,  Estonia  and  Cyprus.  It 
wanted  to  defer  die  applications  of 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Lithua- 
nia and  Latvia. 

The  member  states  are  them- 
selves divided,  with  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Greece  supporting  the 
“regatta  plan",  under  wltich  all  11  ap- 
plicants start  the  process  at  onc^. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  although  more 
concerned  about  the  costs  to  them  of 
enlargement,  also  lean  to  this  view. 


Cynics  claim  that  the  regatta  plan  is  a 
device  to  delay  the  entire  process. 
The  crucial  vote  of  Germany,  which 
Britain  had  assumed  was  sure, 
turned  wobbly  niter  the  German  del- 
egation in  Brussels  proposed  “the 
principle  that  every  candidate  is  par- 
ticipating with  the  same  opportuni- 
ties and  on  the  same  terms’’. 

The  EU  has  been  suiprisnd  both 
by  the  support  for  the  regatta  plan, 
led  by  Sweden  and  Dcnmnrk  in 
Baltic  solidarity  with  Ulvln  and 
Lithuania,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
lobby  on  their  behalf.  An  array  of 
Europe's  elder  statesmen,  led  by  the 
former  German  chancellor,  Helmut 
Schmidt,  the  former  Spanish  prime 
minister,  Felipe  Gonzales,  die  for- 
mer Portuguese  president,  Mario 
Soares,  and  the  former  French 
prime  minister,  Michel  Rocard, 
have  backed  a special  appeal  for 
Lithuania. 

THOSE  who  argue  against  selec- 
Uon  claim  that  it  will  produce  a 
new  division  of  Europe,  with  dire 
geopolitical  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  those  deemed  unfit  for 
membership  in  die  first  wave.  The 
Commission’s  counter-argument  is 
that  the  process  is  flexible  enough 
to  bring  in  those  currently  excluded 
as  soon  as  their  economies  — or  in 
the  case  of  wretched  Slovakia,  the 
state  of  democratisation — warrant 
The  final  ambush  was  an  exquis- 
ite French  phrase,  which  slid  a 
stiletto  into  British  pretensions  to 
be  part  of  the  policy-setting  group 
for  the  single  currency,  even  before 
joining  it  “Monetary  union  is  like  a 
marriage,’’  suggested  the  French 
finance  minister,  Dominique 


fending 

front' 


Strait  ss-Kahn,  after  lUliuiufi 
nearly  12  hours  of  argument 
his  British  counterpart,  Gordoc 
Brown.  “And  in  a marriage,  JfW , 
don't  want  outsiders  in  the 
:i.  Inevitably,  the  relations  te 
...  iUjuu,  «.f  nd  iuiin  share  i. 


room 

tween  tiiosc  of  us  who  siuu*  ■ 
currency  will  be  more  Intimate  ton 
with  the  others."  M 

This  was  n battle  Britain  sho® 
not  have  waged,  because  it  had » 
chance  of  winning.  Thl6  infer®" 
policy-setting  dub  for  the  cnro«j; 
always  going  to  meet  to  W***! 
euro  club  position  before  nieeMP 
of  Ecofin,  the  regular  Council  ot  i . 
15  EU  finance  ministers.  On 
cate  matters  such  as  setting 
nal  exchange  rates  for  the 
those  whose  new  national  cuntfw 
it  is  have  a vital  Interest 
ring  together  that  clearly 
British  (and  Swedish,  D 
Greek)  objections  that  they 
being  excluded  from  a 
looks  like  becoming  meres®*1 
important  . u . 

‘This  problem  emerges  no 
cause  of  the  single  curr6?9L^s? 
bers  needing  to  meet  hut  “-Tj 
of  those  EU  members  who  ao  , 
wish  to  join  the  single  AJ1 jjwjr. 
Strau ss-Kahn  added.  Stilt 
made  a rather  better  showing,  I 
Formula  One  racetrack,  ^ L|- 
haps  he  can  wangle  some 
ing  compromise  at  the 
summit  He  could  begin  hy..^  : 
ing  Helmut  Kohl  that  •; 

as  much  a victory  for  frua*®  '(fj. 
era!  Blucher  as  for  p# 

Wellington.  What  a 9 

spumed  Blucher’s  sugg6  ^ 
name  the  battle  after  the  P11 

- _ « iltt.M^  . 


-----  scientists  llew  ro 
.Hong  Kong  last  weekend  to 
fli  nch  an  urgent  investigation  into 
fl  tosh  outbreak  of  a deadly  new 
of  flu.  Two  deaths  ami  uZ 
1 *her  suspected  cases  have  irig- 
feired  fears  lliat  the  virus,  which 

~i„ chickens,  has begunil: 

23?  "noJW  humans,  and  could 
^ off  a deadly  world  Hu  epidemic. 

,Ca*s, have  rt<vurrcd  be- 
lht\slraui  has  started  spread- 

i woTihumans  t0  0thcr  hl,mans- 

■ e L0.n sequences  could  be  very  se- 

Sir  John  SkelS 
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• PW  Jiill  delaiis  of  wnttomhan  / u , 


name  the  battle  after  we  are  fue  L 

they  met.  La  Belle  any  timenoff  i 


nemesis  President  Kabila  has  vet  to 

™^!Kof",Mton!'o*he 

his  image  needed  to  be  improved." 
.M‘ Sah«,ibI  says.  "I  have  experience 
m that  field.  I discuss  all  aspects  of 
the  country  with  die  president  I con- 
ceive  ideas  and  propose  them." 

Mr  Sakombi  is  installed  in  Kin- 
shasa s top  hotel.  He  sits  with  a 
uncod ilc-skin  briefcase  at  his  feet 
nnd  the  nervous  smile  of  a man  who 
has  had  a lucky  escape.  When  he  was 
at  Mobutu  s side  he  was  really  woiic- 
mg  for  a greater  good,  he  insists. 

God  placed  me  next  to  Mobutu 
I could  sec  what  lie  was  doing  in 


order  that  I could  denounce  it.  I was 
working  for  God.  not  Mobutu.  I was 
working  to  expose  him."  he  says.  But 
for  most  of  those  years.  Mr  Sakombi 
kept  silent  It  was  only  In  1989  that 
he  spoke  out  after,  in  his  own  words 

discovering  God.  Then  he  quit  polh 

tics  and  took  to  television. 

Mr  Sakombi  is  also  keen  to  en- 
sure that  no  one  thinks  he  made 
money  serving  die  late  dictator.  “I 
worked  tor  25  years  with  President 
Mobutu  and  I didn't  receive  a tiling 
from  him,  not  even  n bicycle,  nut  a 
house,  not  a company.  I earned  my 
money  honestly.  I bought  my 
house.  I did  not  steal  like  others.” 

Others  are  more  sceptical. 
Longos  new  Office  of  Ill-Gotten 


Goods,  winch  is  trying  to  recover 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  cash  and 
property  stolen  by  Mobutu  and  his 
cromes  says  it  has  forced  Mr 
oakombi  to  hand  over  his  bank  ac- 
counts. He  denies  this. 

A former  teacher  with  a degree  in 
physical  education  and  communica- 
tions, he  does  admit  there  was  a 

hT f fSf in  bis  ,ifc-  Aawl  57,  he 
has  15  children  by  nine  women.  “I 

had  many  women.  I was  into  dark- 
new  before  I discovered  the  light." 

His  sinning  moment  was  the  in- 
vention  of  the  authenticity  cam- 
paign Zaireans  were  ordered  to 
dump  Western  names  in  favour  of 
African  ones.  The  suit  disappeared 
in  favour  of  the  abacost,  so  named  as 


Sakombi:  back  in  bualneas 

an  abbreviation  of  the  French  for 
down  with  the  suit”,  As  it  turned 
out,  the  campaign  — along  with  the 

^aireanisation  of  the  economy  

was  a cover  to  plunder  the  country's 
wealth  in  tiie  name  of  nationalism. 
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Irvine  courts  disaster 
in  privacy  law  imbroglio 
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Aid  cash  tied  to  landmine  ban 


THE  LORD  Chancellor.  Lord 
Irvine  of  Lairg,  who  jokingly 
compares  himself  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  and  boasts  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  ministerial  respon- 
sibilities, was  strangely  quiet  this 
week  as  the  Government  headed 
towards  another  glorious  British 
legal  muddle  over  the  heated  issue 
of  privacy. 

Contrary  to  Lord  Irvine's  earlier 
assurances,  it  now  seems  that  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission 
(PC Cl,  the  self-regulating  body 
which  adjudicates  on  complaints  of 
media  excesses,  is  a "public  author- 
ity" in  the  terms  of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
(EC HR),  which  is  shortly  lo  he  in- 
corporated into  BritisEi  law  by 
means  of  a Human  Rights  Bill. 

This  means  that  the  PCC's 
decisions  can  be  challenged  in  the 
courts  and  that  judges  could  end  up 
operating  a privacy  law  of  their  own 
making,  even  though  the  present 
Government,  and  its  predecessor, 
have  said  they  preferred  to  give 
self-regulation  a chance  lo  work. 
Self-regulation,  it  seems,  will  be- 
come legal  regulation.  'ITiis  posed 
questions  over  what  role,  if  any,  the 
PCX  is  to  exercise  in  the  future. 

The  big  guns  of  some  press  pro- 
prietors were  turned  on  Lord 
Irvine,  demanding  that  he  exempt 
tlie  media  from  those  articles  of  the 
ECHR  designed  to  protect  citizens 
against  intrusion.  But  the  media 
could  hardly  demand  such  exemp- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  of  another  article 
which  guarantees  freedom  of 
expression. 

Lord  Irvine  seemed  to  think  that, 
if  the  PCC  toughened  up  its  act,  the 
judges  would  not  meddle  unduly 
with  its  judgments.  But  judges  have 
proved  to  be  poor  protectoi-s  of  the 
press  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  relating  to  free- 
dom of  information,  a subject  on 
which  Ihe  Government  is  also  omi- 
nously silent. 

Britain's  defamation  laws,  among 
the  toughest  in  the  world,  are  often 
used  by  well-heeled  litigants  to 
prevent  legitimate  investigative 
reporting.  Some  commentators  sug- 
gested that  the  issues  of  privacy 
and  the  libel  laws  should  be  tackled 
together,  perhaps  in  one  bill  to  set 
out  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
media,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that 
happening  either. 


EDUCATION  action  zones  are 
to  be  set  up  to  produce  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  exam  re- 
sults in  some  of  the  most  deprived 
areas  of  England  and  Wales.  Each 
zone  will  include  two  or  three 
secondary  schools  and  15  or  moi-e 
primary  schools,  and  will  receive  a 
£250,000  grant  and  matching  spon- 
sorship from  business  to  pay  for 
advanced-skill  tenchcre  and  "super 
heads"  who  could  attract  salaries  of 
I more  than  £100,000. 

Under  the  new  School  Standards 
and  Framework  Bill,  partnership 
’70™!!!$''  of  local  authorities,  busi- 
nesses and  parents  can  bid  for 
action-zone  status  and  will  be 
I allowed  to  ignore  national  agree- 
ments on  pay  and  conditions,  and 
shed  parts  of  tlie  national  curri- 
culum to  concentrate  more  on  the 
basic  skills  of  literacy  and  numer- 
acy. Five  zones  will  be  up  and  run- 


ning by  next  April,  and  another  20 
over  the  following  two  years. 

Under  the  same  legislation,  the 
most  sweeping  since  the  Education 
Act  of  1944,  local  authorities  which 
fail  to  reach  education  targets  In 
their  schools  could  be  required  to 
hand  over  their  powers  to  mini- 
sters. They  could  transfer  the  run- 
ning of  schools  to  neighbouring 
local  authorities  or  even  to  private 
companies  — a move  which  could 
lead  to  tlie  partial  privatisation  of 
the  education  service. 


PROTESTERS  in  Northern  Ire- 
land Btarled  tearing  down  some 
of  tlie  transmitter  masts  erected  by 
the  mobile  telephone  company, 
Orange,  which,  because  of  a legal 
loophole,  needs  no  planning  per- 
mission for  them  in  the  province. 

Because  hills  cause  interference, 
Orange  plans  to  build  no  fewer  than 
400  of  the  15-metre  masts,  which 
will  mean  a mast  every  few  miles. 
Some  protesters  see  them  as  eye- 
sores, while  others  fear  the  radio 
waves  may  lead  to  cancer.  But  farm- 
ers were  not  displeased.  The  going 
rale  for  a mast  site  is  £75,000,  or 
£6,000  a year  for  a lease. 


THE  BUSINESS  tycoon,  Tiny 
Rowland,  issued  writs  claiming 
that  Mohamed  AI  Fayed,  owner  of 
the  prestigious  Harrods  store, 
offered  him  a £10  million  bribe  and 
also  tried  to  blackmail  him  into  lying 
to  a parliamentary  select  committee. 

In  this  latest  chapter  in  a long- 
running  feud  between  the  two  men, 
Mr  Rowland  claimed  Mr  Fayed 
plundered  his  safe  deposit  box  at 
Harrods,  offering  to  return  the  con- 
tents only  if  lie  supported  Mr 
Fayed 's  claim  that  the  former 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
had  accepted  a bribe. 

Mr  Fayed  strongly  denied  the  al- 
legations. and  Mr  Howard  has  been 
cleared  by  the  House  of  Commons 
standards  and  privileges  committee 
of  allegations  against  him  by  the 
Harrods  proprietor. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  came 
unexpectedly  face  to  face  with 
one  of  his  former  classmates  from 
the  mid-1950s  when  he  visited  the 
headquarters  of  The  Big  Issue,  a 
magazine  sold  on  the  streets  by  the 
homeless  and  unemployed. 

Clive  Harold,  a 49-year-old  ven- 
dor of  the  magazine,  told  Prince 
Charles  that  he  had  been  in  the 
same  class  as  him  for  two  years  at 
Hill  House  prep  school  in  Knights- 
bridge,  London.  The  prince  didn’t 
remember  me,  of  course,"  he  said, 
“and  1 only  remember  him  because 
we  both  had  big  ears." 

like  the  prince,  Mr  Harold  went 
from  Hill  House  to  a good  public 
school,  but  his  career  in  journalism 
and  his  private  life  later  fell  apart 
through  drink.  When  his  second 
marriage  failed.  “I  lost  my  house 
and  one  day  I woke  up  in  a shop 
doorway  in  the  Strand.  I had  lost 
everything." 

Ihe  Big  Issue  founder,  John 
Bird,  said:  The  prince  told  me  as 
he  left,  'It  just  shows  you,  doesn't 
it?'  Today's  meeting  illustrates  that 
anyone  can  find  themselves  on  the 
streets,  no  matter  what  start  they 
had  in  life.” 


David  Heneke 

BRITAIN  is  to  take  a tough  atti- 
tude to  requests  for  foreign 
aid  from  countries  which 
refuse  to  sign  the  worldwide  treaty 
outlawing  landmines,  tlie  Interna- 
tional Development  Secretary,  Clare 
Short,  announced  in  Ottawa  last 
week. 

The  announcement  at  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  commits  £30  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  organise  clear- 
ance operations  up  to  2001. 

Britain's  commitment  is  a further 
extension  of  the  ethical  foreign  pol- 
icy being  pursued  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Robin  Cook.  The  policy 
will  be  combined  with  extra  help  for 
the  poorest  countries  that  sign  the 
treaty  so  they  can  destroy  stockpiles 
and  clear  minefields  faster. 

The  new  "carrot  and  stick"  policy 
conies  as  90  countries  signed  the 
treaty  in  memory  of  Princess 
Diana's  campaign  to  ban  the  produc- 


tion and  laying  of  landmines.  Tlie 
four  countries  that  look  likely  to  fall 
foul  of  Britain's  strict  policy  are 
India,  Pakistan,  China  and  Turkey. 

A Whitehall  paper  says  Britain 
will  actively  campaign  with  outside 
organisations  to  shame  the  coun- 
tries into  signing  the  ban,  including 
backing  the  International  Campaign 
to  Ban  Landmines. 

An  official  source  said  there 
would  also  be  tough  examination  of 
foreign  aid  requests  — which  are  al- 
ready aimed  mainly  at  poverty  relief 
— though  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  Government  would  cut  help  to 
the  very  poorest  in  these  countries. 

Other  recipients  of  British  aid 
who  did  not  sign  the  treaty,  notably 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  — given  £8.3 
million  and  £7.4  million  respectively 
in  1995  — will  receive  help  to  clear 
landmines.  But  the  cash  will  go  to 
independent  organisations  or 
through  United  Nations  relief 
efforts. 


The  internal  paper  discloses  thal 
if  no  extra  resources  are  made  avail- 
able, it  will  lake  1,000  years  to  re- 
move the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
mines  throughout  the  world.  Hie 
biggest  concentrations  are  in  Egypt, 
Angola,  China,  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
Iraq  and  Cambodia. 

Tlie  internal  ]iaper  admits  thal 
Britain's  aid  will  be  small  compared 
with  Canada’s:  Ottawa  is  expected 
to  provide  a $100  million  (£60  mil- 
lion) de-mining  him!.  But  it  goes  on 
"However,  partly  as  a result  of  the 
predominance  of  British  institutions 
involved  in  de-mining  globally,  we 
continue  to  have  a disproportionate 
influence  on  international  policy. 

‘Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
devote  resources  to  influencing  and 
shaping  both  international  policy  on 
humanitarian  mine  clearance,  and 
the  development  of  multilateral 
capacity." 

John  Ryle,  page  23 
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Scientists  fear  radioactive  particles  are  already  leaking  into  the  Atlantic 
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Dounreay  nuclear  site  ‘risks  disaster’ 


John  Arlldge 

THE  Government  la  facing  a 
£500  million  bill  to  clean  up 
the  most  dangerous  nuclear 
dump  in  Britain.  More  than 
1,000  tonnes  of  nuclear  waste 
— Including  highly-enriched 
uranium  and  plutonium  — has 
been  secretly  sunk  in  a 70-metre 
shaft  at  the  Dounreay  nuclear 
plant  on  (he  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  must  be  dug  out  and 
made  safe,  nuclear  bosses  say. 

Hie  Atomic  Energy  Authority 
has  told  ministers  the  clean-up 
Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  an  en- 
vironmental disaster.  Cliffs  are 
eroding  and  the  shaft  could  col- 
lapse into  the  Atlantic,  contami- 
nating beeches  and  fish  stocks. 
The  rock  Is  badly  fractured  and 
scientists  fear  radioactive  parti- 
cles are  already  leaking. 

The  operation  Is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  engineering 
projects  ever  undertaken.  Proper 
records  were  not  kept  and 
scientiBtB  do  not  know  exactly 
what  was  dumped  In  the  shaft 
between  1959  and  1977,  when 
it  was  closed  after  an  explosion 
showered  radioactive  “hot 
spots"  on  to  local  beaches. 


What  is  certain  is  that  it  con- 
tains more  than  50kg  of  highly 
enriched  uranium,  plutonium 
and  sodium  products  which 
could  explode  when  moved. 

Publicly,  the  authority  says  it 
is  “considering  Its  options",  but 
the  Guardian  has  learned  that 
managers  have  submitted  a for- 
mal recommendation  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  that  the  waste  should 
be  retrieved,  packaged  and 
stored  above  ground.  Ministers 
are  expected  to  give  approval 
this  month. 

Dounreay  bosses  say  the  oper- 
ation, which  could  take  up  to  30 
years,  will  cost  taxpayers  “a  few 
hundred  million  pounds". 
Industry  sources  say  tile  bill 
could  rise  to  £500  million  or 
even  £1  billion.  Six  consortiums 
are  bidding  for  the  contract 

The  shaft  was  dug  to  remove 
rock  carved  out  during  con- 
struction of  a low-level  waste 
effluent  pipe  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic.  In  1959  managers 
plugged  the  bottom  and  began 
using  it  as  a waste  repository. 
Over  the  next  18  years  a 700 
cubic  metre  deadly  cocktail  was 
dumped.  Although  the  shaft  was 


waterlogged,  workers  deposited 
sodium  and  potassium  coolant 
from  the  fast-breeder  reactors 
being  developed  at  the  plant 

The  two  elements  reacted  wo 
the  water  and  generated  so 
much  hydrogen  that  In  May 
1977  an  explosion  blew  the  top 
off,  spewing  radioactivity on» 
the  coastline.  Hundreds  of  N* 
spots”  have  been  discovered  m 
the  area. 

In  their  submission  tome  | 

DTI,  managers  say  they  wW,! 

freeze  the  waste  by  ! 

brine  into  the  rock  around  to 

shaft  and  “defrost*  it  metre W 
metre,  allowing  robots  to  un  • 
the  surface  and  packaged*  J 
When  the  shaft  Is  empty  ttJJT ! 
cleaned  and  filled  with  co0,T^ 

They  admit  the  unptecea  . 
operation  is  “chaUentfnff . W 
insist  they  can  remove  tkew^r  j 
safety.  Roy  Nelson,  direct**  , 
Dounreay,  said:  “It  is 
tricky  because  it  is  - 

chemically  unstable  situs®  ^ 
and  we  are  disturbing  _ ; 
only  proceed  when  we  have 
vinced  ourselves  that  we 
all  the  techniques  that  wu*  ™ 
mit  the  safe  retrieval  of 
i waste.  Safety  is  Our  topP^> 
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Robinson 
denies  tax 
accusations 

Dan  Atkinson 
and  Michael  White 

TP  «r?]master  General,  Geof- 
I frey  Robinson,  has 


Mir.rsfe^Vertough- on  A 

T HE  Government  on  Sunday 
accused  militant  farmers 
protest  in  cr  fliraiiiDf  fl..  i 


I ; \ uc,,c,dl-  Creot- 

1 I frey  Robinson,  has  threatened  to 
take  legal  action  against  two  Sunday 
newspapers  for  committing  “serious 
libels  in  reports  of  his  complex  fi- 
nancial affairs  and  tlie  trust  ari  amre- 

ments  created  for  them. 

In  a statement  which  accompanied 
sharply-worded  solicitore’  letters  to 
the  Sunday  Times  and  Observer,  the 
mutti-millionaire  businessman  also 
insisted  he  pays  British  faxes  on  the 
proceeds  0f  the  £18  million  blind 
trust  he  set  up  when  he  became  a 
minister  Iasi  May. 

On  Monday  (he  Prime  Minister, 
tony  Blair  spoke  out  on  Mr  Robin- 
sons behalf,  insisting  Labour  was 
itol  operating  double  standards.  "If 

ink.  the  Government  and  work  as 
fuimer  business  people,  they  bring 
ail  enormous  amount  to  the  way 
mat  Government  is  run,"  ht-  said 

said-  ?£rSnl  fr0m  Lhe  0b!*rver 
said.  The  Observer  . . . regrets  he 

did  not  take  the  opportunity  lo  re- 
TO  to  our  questions  about  the 
am  transact, on  in  the  Orion  Trust 

we'  htr  nd,  V °”r  slor>- 1,1  which 
Lk;  "ol  suggested  that  Mr  . 
obmson  has  dune  anything  illegal  i 
or  improper.  Rather  we  have  r!!i»v|  ' 

questions  about  the  stnicture  of  the  \ 
transactions  and  whether  they  were  I 
ppropnate  for  a Treasury  minister."  r 

joh^Wtoli0'  0f-lhe  Sm,tlny  Timts-  a 
4L  ^°W'iSSlled  a statemenl, 
r^y  ng,  Sunday  Times  is  h 

S?h^'MrfRobinso""as™“  J 

hore  Rh.  lra!isferred  shares  to  off- 
fhlc  ^ uda  trusta-  As  we  said  r> 

S£SSarectearlylinliedtohi!;  “ 

In  iwtd'jfh °'  he continued  u, 
trusts  mtere8‘  in  the  er 

pattern  of  ^ tilis  formetl  a Hi 

£*^-£5*-  ,n, 

0(  his  “ ? 
prominent111'"8  th.C‘  papers  i>u[)H«ij  ° 

CL  ruC,L0ns  ~ face  ““ 

had  been  n,\  ■ ^Robinson  said  he  p 

died Bourgeois,  who  e 
in  Switzeri^i^hn0^120  resldent 
c°uld  therehavp  h re  Was  no’  nor 

avoidant  T.  been'  *ny  UK  tax  f 
‘Moreover  a said-  ' 

ferred  cai!?  no  have  1 trana-  C 
Orion  Tru^L0/  0ther  assets  into  n 

Pose,"  Mr  Rohi  ^ 01  ,any  other  Pur- 
It’^r^Hson  added. 

shake  off  tor^b?1 att?mpt  yet  to  JV 

wl>ich  have  medj?  attacks, 

"Aster's  s,nce  In 

kst  week  -.  *„  announced 
Pep  saving 2**  Tessa  and 
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in  ch£ap,  safe  , Boneless  rum  in - 

■Ant  qi  line mxrn  _ 


ouaiuonai  a d fnr 

to  IfcJ hnS  °f  t5e  beef  industry.  as  po- 
av  to  mb' Tn  ®d,optmg  tougher  tactics 

us  SS!I  r -P^ketS  * several  P°rts. 
fi  -or  f|l  r?,,nisters  increasingly  con- 
,p_  f * a?°“t  poIlce  inaction  in  the 

' * ? J w,1at  some  regard  as  illegal 

picketing,  the  Home  Secretary.  Jack 
Z S5a*-  hRs  been  urged  to  remind 
ie  ariin  C°llfabues  thafc  farmers  block- 

io  f™iP°f  S Sh0uld  be  no  dif- 
farentiy  from  trade  union  pickets. 

I r.  ■ 28neuilnrc  Minister.  Jack 

a aST*™' uSaid;  rcaNly  is 
that  farmers  have  been  allowed  to 

n away  with  things  they  should 
/ ^ih^e  beuen,  allowed  to  gel  away 
with.  Tlie  whole  tiling  is  deplorable 
Farmers  should  realise  their  whole 
approach  is  damaging  their  chances 
ol  getting  a positive  response  " 

ai!*ered  b>'  the  lb  real  to 
: ^ J'vehhood  from  cheap  Irish  im- 

ports, have  been  staging  blockades 
*1  .pons,  initially  in  Wales  but 
quickly  spreading  across  Britain. 
Some  protesters  have  threatened  t<> 
"top  all  agricultural  produce  fro,,, 
entering  the  UK. 

Sir  David  Naisli,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  {NFU) 
which  has  been  rapidly  losing  con-  i 
tool  of  ns  membership  in  smile  , 
areas,  urged  farmers  to  call  off  their  i 
Protests.  "The  dispute  is  between 
ourselves  and  the  Government  and  t 

"0*W1  h [he  Public,  the  shops  or  I; 
anybody  else,  he  said.  |. 

h^a,Tre  1?  LScotland  appeared  to  s 
heed  the  call  by  announcing  a sus- 

pension  of  blockades.  <, 

In  a blunt  letter  from  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  the  British  trade  U 

British  farmers  must  be  brought  - 
under  control  this  week  or  the  Gov-  V' 

die  European'courl* ,CE,U  aCU<,n  “ “ 

tnnMa7°  Mon.ti-  .lhe  I,a,in»  internal  & 
market  commissioner,  demanded  to  Tl 
know  what  the  Government  was  pr 
doing  to  restore  the  free  movement  wt 


of  goods,  notably  cheap  Irish  beef. 

In  terms  notably  stronger  than 
those  employed  recently  bv  tlie 
Commission  to  the  French  govern- 
ment over  its  handling  of  the 
Flench  lurry  strike.  Mr  Monti  de 
manded  to  know  by  Wednesday  this 
week .what action  tit  c British  author- 
ilas  intended  In  lake  lo  protect  free 
circulation  ll[,<ltT  Euro|»an  Union 

treaty  obligations. 

1 he  crisis,  fuelled  by  more  uncer- 
tainty over  last  week's  decision  to 
km  the  sale  of  British  beef  on  the 
June,  has  been  compounded  bv  the 
strength  of  the  pound.  Tlie  NFU 
claims  farm  incomes  overall  will 
drop  by -17  percent  this  year. 

Ui,*rd0r,-tl,C  E^’s  com'non  agricul- 
tural jxdicy,  minimum  prices  for 
crops  and  livestock  are  set  in  Jus 
~ a,ld  ®s  sterting  has  risen,  the 

n*°rfann  pr0£,ucts  fallen. 
But  Mr  Cunningham  Insisted:  “Min- 
isteR  certainly  aren't  going  to  nego- 
hate  with  farmers  under  duress 
TTiey  were  among  tlie  first  to 
protest  when  British  lamb  exports 
were  being  disrupted  in  France." 


Marrow  link  brings  new  bans 


p.eP  Tessa  811(1 

nea,%  toll«l  rtlleattack9  0n 
.R°bfason  and  &^m  Such  88  Mr 
Lore?  cLEur°P®an  trade  min- 
chIet  Mr  Ro^°n'  .me  former  RP 

*°henie,  pag«  f g 


Golden  Opportunities 

Flex-Accminfa 


Flex-Accounts 

High-yielding  call  accounts  in  16  currencies 

e.g.  USD  4.50%,  GBP  5.75%,  NZD  6.00%,  MXN  16.00%. 

Fixed  Term  Deposits 

Choose  between  15  currencies,  e.g.  USD  5% 

GBP  6.50%,  ECU  3.50%,  ZAR  13% 

Mutual  Funds 

fimrif  I"  lh\W°r,d's  toP  Performing  mutual 
firnds  through  Bank  of  Copenhagen  and  . 

save  up  to  71%  on  the  initial  fee.  • 

Many  other  investment  possibilities. 

I Minimu"‘  investment  only  USD  5,000  or  the  equivalent : 


Bank  of  Copenhagen 

Don  Kobenhavnskc  B«tnlc  ^ 


4'6  m ?Penl,ag“  K ■ 

■ lei.  -H15  33  II  15  15  • Fax  +45  33  93  77  14 


A DEVASTATING  new  diHclo- 
psure  about  BSE  in  British 
beef  last  week  killed  nffanv  lin- 
fienng  hope  of  an  early  lifting  of 
the  European  embargo  and  dealt 
n blow  to  consumer  confidence 
and  the  domestic  market’s 
fragile  recovery. 

The  Government,  after  evi- 
dence that  BSE  had  been  de- 
tected in  bone  marrow,  was 
forced  to  extend  Us  ban  to  cover 
I -bone  steaks,  ribstet.ks  and  ox 
rails,  winch  account  for  about 
5 per  cent  of  tire  British  market. 

Butchers  will  have  to  debone 
the  meat  before  selling  it  on  to 

restaurants  and  shops.  The 

Consumers’  Association  advised 
people  who  wanted  to  avoid  all 
risk  to  avoid  eating  meat  alto- 
gether. 

There  was  initial  contusion 
over  tiie  range  of  products  af- 
fected by  the  new  bans.  For  ex-  i 

ample,  the  Government  said  I 


gelatin  — a buef  product  made 
from  beef  bones  used  in  u range 
of  foods,  I rom  sweets  (o  biscuits 
and  siock  cubes  - could  only  lie 
«sed  if  il  1 Hid  been  "witisraciorilv 
, demonstrated  ii  was  BSE-free".' 

I 1 ,u  *■' 'vit union i said  it  would 
| announce  ;i  vvi de-ranging  in- 
quiry into  BSE  before  Christ. 
m«s-  Hehiiives  of  USE  victims 
welcomed  the  move. 

My'kwure  came  .inly  two 
weeks  before  (be  European 
Union  whs  due  lo  discuss  a 
partial  lifting  uf  its  export  Imn. 
NortiKT,,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
wh.eli  keep  better  records  of 
their  herds,  had  been  in  line  for 
possible  exemption  from  the 
boycott.  That  now  seems 
unlikely. 

Tlie  new  bun  will  hit  beef 
prices  and  force  many  fermera 
out  of  business.  The  National 
i armors  Union  described  it  as  , 
a body  blow”. 


or  fix  coupon. 

I ' Name  1 ' j . T 

| Addraas1  ! | 

| ' Country  ! ••  „ . | 
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In  Brief 


DENISE  Giddings,  a 33-ycar- 
old  mother  of  three,  was  re- 


old  mother  of  three,  was  re- 
manded in  custody  accused  of 
abducting  a three-hours-old  baby, 
Karli  Hawthorne,  from  a recov- 
ery room  in  Basildon  hospital, 
Essex.  Her  application  for  bail 
was  refused.  The  Portia  Trust,  a 
charity  that  supports  women  In- 
volved In  baby  abduction,  said 
the  incident  could  lead  to  a se- 
ries of  "copycat”  child  snatches. 


BRITISH  Airways  is  to  intro* 
duce  tough  new  measures  t* 


10  duce  tough  new  measures  to 
curb  drunkenness  on  its  flights 
to  support  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers and  staff.  Employees  will  be 
empowered  to  prevent  passen- 
gers who  appear  drunk  from 
boarding  aircraft,  and  to  confis- 
cate duty-free  alcohol  from  Ine- 
briated passengers  in  flight 


ANDREW  Evans,  who  at  the 
age  of  17  falsely  confessed 


age  of  17  falsely  confessed 
to  murdering  a schoolgirl  after 
being  Injected  with  so-called 
truth  drugs,  was  freed  after 
serving  25  years  in  jail  — the 
longest  period  served  by  a per- 
son subsequently  found  to  have 
been  wrongly  convicted. 


AFlVE-day-okl  baby,  Baebhen 
Schiittke,  became  the  world’s 


Schuttke,  became  the  world’s 
youngest  transplant  patient  after 
doctors  used  a pioneering  tech- 
nique to  reduce  a donor’s  liver  to 
one  eighth  its  normal  size.  The 
baby  is  now  five  months  old. 


BARRY  Horne,  an  animal 
rights  activist,  was  jailed  for 
18  years  for  a firebomb  campaign 
against  shops  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  August  1994.  No  one  was  in- 
jured but  £3  million  of  damage 
was  said  to  have  been  done. 


THE  British  Museum  has 
shelved  olans  to  intro  due 


I shelved  plans  to  introduce 
admission  charges  and  is  to  turn 
to  internal  economies  to  raise 
money  for  its  running  coats. 


THE  MMardi  Gra"  bomber, 
who  previously  mounted  a 


I who  previously  mounted  an 
18 -month  extortion  campaign 
against  Barclays  hank,  was 
believed  to  have  struck  again 
when  a shopper  found  an 
explosive  device  at  a Sainsbury’s 
supermarket  in  west  London. 


COUNCIL  taxes  could  rise  by 
up  to  10  percent  after  the 


LORD  Daintxra,  scientist,  ad- 
ministrator of  science  and 


h ndnlstrator  of  science  and 
teacher  who  produced  work  of 
International  Importance  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  materials, 
has  died  aged  83. 


LORD  Wyatt  ofWeefbrd,  jour- 
nalist, former  Labour  MP, 


hi  nalist,  former  Labour  MP, 
former  chairman  of  the  Ibte,  and 
self-styled  Voice  of  Reason  for 
the  rightwing  News  of  the  World 
newspaper,  has  died  aged  79. 


Sinn  Fein  hit  by  talks  split 


John  Mullln 


THE  Irish  republican  move- 
ment appeared  to  be  split  this 
week  as  the  siBter  of  the 
hunger  striker  Bobby  Sands  an- 
nounced she  was  one  of  the  Benior 
figures  involved  in  a new  organisa- 
tion opposed  to  aspects  of  Sinn 
Fein’s  peace  strategy.  It  will  seek 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

The  long-threatened  move  is  a 
blow  to  the  Son  Fein  president. 
Gerry  Adams,  and  is  potentially  the 
most  serious  division  within  the 
movement  since  Republican  Sinn 
Fein  walked  out  on  Sinn  Fein  in 
1986  over  its  recognition  of  the  26- 
county  Irish  government 
Bernadette  Sands-McKevitt,  whose 
brother  was  the  first  of  10  hunger 
strikers  to  die  In  1981  after  he  fasted 
for  66  days,  was  elected  rice-chair  of 
the  32-County  Sovereignty  Commit- 
tee. It  was  founded  at  a weekend  rally 


in  Dublin  attended  by  about  150  re- 
publicans from  throughout  Ireland. 

Sinn  Fein  dismissed  the  group  as 
tiny.  It  said  on  Monday  that  Sinn 
Fein  was  stable  and  solid. 

Ms  Sands-McKevitt,  who  runs  a 
printing  business  in  Dundalk,  Co 
Louth,  with  her  partner,  Michael 
McKevitt,  said  the  new  group  was 
not  opposed  to  the  ceasefire.  But  it 
disagreed  with  the  Mitchell  princi- 
ples, to  which  Sinn  Fein  subscribes, 
because  they  could  only  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Sinn  Fein  had  to  sign  up  to  the  six 
principles  to  win  its  place  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  They  are  named 
after  the  former  US  senator,  George 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  multi- 
party talks.  While  they  commit  par- 
ties to  exclusively  peaceful  means, 
republican  critics  also  point  to  an  in- 
built Unionist  veto. 

Ms  Sands-McKevitt  did  not  want 
the  new  group  to  be  seen  as  “out  to 


bash  Sinn  Fein".  Because  of  llie  rules 
at  the  Stormont  negotiations,  Sinn 
Fein  was  in  a process  which  could 
only  lead  to  an  internal  settlement. 

“What  is  on  offer  now  is  more  of 
less  a modernised  version  of  parti- 
tion, so  therefore  we  feel  it  is  not  ac- 
tually a solution.  I would  he  fearful 
for  fature  generations.  We  want  to 
raise  the  awareness  of  the  public  to 
the  situation,"  she  said. 

It  would  be  a one-issue  party,  she 
said.  Hie  aim  would  be  to  defend 
the  ideal  of  the  32-eounly  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland. 

Hie  organisation  wanted  to  at- 
tract “nationalist-minded  people 
from  right  across  the  board".  She 
was  unable  to  say  if  Its  supporters 
had  previously  been  members  of 
other  parties.  She  had  never  been  a 
member  of  Sinn  Fein. 

There  had  been  speculation  last 
month  she  would  lead  a dissidents' 
group  after  up  to  20  IRA  defections 


Dunoan  Campbell 


CORRUPT  police  officers 
were  protected  by  a disci 


V#  up  to  10  percent  after  the 
Government  relaxed  controls  on 
local  spending.  However,  schools 
will  receive  an  extra  £835  million 
and  social  services  an  extra  £97 
without  at  breach  of  Tory  spend- 
ing plans,  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  John  Prescott,  said. 


XJ’  were  protected  by  a disci- 
plinary process  that  frustrated 
efforts  to  remove  them,  Sir  Paul 
Condon,  the  commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  police  said  last 
week. 

He  estimated  that  up  to  250 
officers  had  been  able  to  remain 
in  his  force  by  such  tactics  as 
mimicking  stress  and  threaten- 
ing suicide  in  order  to  avoid 
being  disciplined. 

He  told  the  Commons  home 
affairs  select  committee  inquiry 
Into  the  police  disciplinary  and 
complaints  procedures  that 
while  he  believed  the  Met  was 
the  moat  honest  big  dty  force  In 
the  world  and  most  of  his  offi- 
cers were  professional  and 
brave,  a minority  "commit 
crimes,  neutralise  evidence  in 
important  cases  and  betray  po- 
lice operations  and  techniques 

tO  011030018”. 

Because  of  those  officers’ 


training,  they  were  difficult  to 
target  and  prosecute. 

Since  the  1970a  when  the  for- 
mer commissioner,  Sir  Robert 
Mark,  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
478  officers  who  feared  discipli- 
nary or  criminal  proceedings, 
“the  pendulum  has  swung 
heavily  In  favour  of  bad  officers. 

I am  faced  with  a disciplinary 
system  which  actually  has  as 
many  hurdles  If  not  more  to 
dear  than  convicting  an  officer 
in  a criminal  court” 

It  had  taken  three  years  and  , 
10  months  to  discipline  one  offi- 
cer who  had  been  caught  on 
video  extorting  money  and  sex- 
ual favours  from  a prostitute. 

He  called  for  the  power  of  in- 
stant dismissal  for  gross  miscon- 
duct; the  right  to  demand  an 
explanation  or  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence when  officers  refused  to  . 
answer  questions;  the  burden  of 
proof  in  dlsdpUne  cases  to  be 
the  same  as  in  civil  rather  than  a 
criminal  proceedings;  the  re- 
moval of  the  “double  jeopardy” 


following  a crisis  meeting  of  the 
leadership  in  Gwccriore,  Donegal. 
Up  to  12  members  of  Sinn  Fein  in 
Co  I-OLitli  (hen  quit,  also  in  opposi- 
tion to  I he  Mitchell  principles. 

The  Sands  name  carries  great 
weight  in  republican  circles.  The 
family  also  conics  from  Belfast, 
which  has  so  far  strongly  backed 
the  Adams  approach. 

• The  Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair, 
indicated  lie  would  press  ahead  with 
an  historic  meeting  wilh  Sinn  Fein 
at  Downing  Street  despite  the  re* 
publican  party's  lenders,  Mr  Adams 
and  Martin  McGulnness,  being 
named  in  a BBC  televirion  pro- 
gram inc-  as  members  of  the  IRA's 
ruling  body,  the  army  council . 

Downing  Street  said  it  had  been 
long  aware  of  the  inextricable  link 
between  Sinn  Fein  and  IRA,  and  the 
meeting  would  take  place  as 
planned  on  Thursday  — the  first 
time  a prime  minister  has  received 
an  Irish  republican  leader  at  Down- 
ing Street  since  Lloyd  George  and 
Michael  Collins  paved  the  way  lor 
partition  in  1921. 


Andrew  Scott  surveys  his  metal  sculpture  of  a Clydesdale  horse  which  dominates  the  new  Glasgow 
Business  Park.  The  work  was  unveiled  by  the  Scottish  Secretary,  Donald  Dewar  photo:  murdg  mqcleod 


Corrupt  police  are  ‘working  the  system’ 


men  arrested  on  burglary 
charges  in  exchange  for  inform- 
ation or  confessions  . It  was 
alleged  that  Mir  Mellon  may  have 
passed  on  Information  related  to 
the  Inquiry  to  tiie  media. 


Government 
took  war 
victims’  cash 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


THE  posl-war  Labour  govern- 
ment seized  frown  wartime 


rule  so  that  an  officer  who  had 
been  acquitted  in  a criminal  trial 
could  still  face  disciplinary 
proceedings;  and  the  restriction 
of  legal  representation  to  the 
appeal  process. 

• Detective  Superintendent  Ray 
Mallon,  of  Cleveland  police,  sus- 
pended last  week  in  connection 
with  a corruption  Inquiry,  is  to 
challenge  his  suspension  in  tile 
High  Court  He  is  also  protesting 
about  being  “gagged”  following 
instructions  that  he  should  not 
continue  writing  his  regular  col- 
umn fora  regional  paper. 

Beat-known  as  a proponent  of 
“sera  tolerance”  policing,  Mr 
Mallon  la  under  investigation  by 
the  Police  Complaints  Authority 
following  an  inquiry  Into 
whether  two  Middlesbrough  1 
officers  had  offered  heroin  to 


I nient  seized  frozen  wartime  j 
bank  accounts  belonging  to  Hob , 
eau st  victims  as  payment  for  debts  it ! 
was  owed  by  countries  occupied  by  | 
the  Nazis,  according  lo  an  unpub- 1 
lished  Whitehall  report  drawn  up  by  ] 
the  Department  of  Trade. 

It  reveals  that  llie  governing!  at 
the  time  told  banks  tu  hand  over  the 
money  to  the  Treasury  instead  of  re- 
turning it  lo  the  individuals  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken. 

Completed  last  month,  the  report : 
lias  been  kept  under  wraps  to  avow  | 
embarrassment  during  last  weeks 
I a) ncl on  conference  on  Nazi  gold. 
Whitehall  officials  say  ministers 
want  “lo  study  it  and  come  out™1 
policy  decisions".  , 

The  Government  could  be  liable 
to  pay  compensation  of  tip  1® 
million  for  the  handling  of  the  issue 
at  the  time,  ail  authoritative  source 
said  Inst  week. 

The  report  was  drawn  up 
pressure  from  the  Hol«^ 
Education  Trust,  which  disclosed  b 
September  that  British  banks 
holding  millions  of  pounds" 
dormant  accounts  belonging 10  Pr 
pie  persecuted  by  the  Nazis- ^ 
trust  revealed  that  the  g°ver£®fjj  , 
paid  some  of  the  money  to  : 

companies  to  compensate  , 

wartime  trading  losses  or  to [jg 1 
liberated  countries  not  indebwo 
Britain.  „ 

What  the  trust  did  nof 
was  that  some  bank  accounts 
confiscated  In  lieu  ol 
governments  in  debt  to  "’Tjj 


government  in  uw  7. ^ 
Lord  Janner,  chairman  of  the 


Lora  janner,  cnairnwu  -tiji 
was  told  by  MargardJfcfg 
Trade  and  Industry  Sstfpp-'J 
month  that  the  Govefnfflej 
make  no  promises  about  wM  1 
would  compensate  Holocat^,; 
vivors  whose  accounts  WBWJj $ 
Britain  was  also  under 
last  wdek  to  publish  areWv»J  ^ 
Jewish  organisations Ujg.Kp 


jewisn  unuuww-.", 

Allies  knowingly 
sold  - worth  stout 


gold  — worth  t about 
today  — ripjen1  from 


replenish  Iftiropean  {SJraJLjiisi 
after  the  war,  an  aetdeso^^ 

Lord  Janner  last  week-  . > 
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Michael  White  I . 


Michael  White 

THE  National  Health  Service  is 
to  set  up  n network  of  24-hour 
telephone  hotlines  staffed  by 
nurses  able  to  give  practical  advice 
to  callers  who  cannot  see  their  doc- 
tor or  visit  the  accident  and  emer- 
gency department  of  their  local 
hospital. 

The  scheme,  to  be  known  as  NHS 
Direct,  is  adapted  from  experience 
m the  private  health  care  system 
and  the  United  States  — where  it 
has  produced  sharp  cuts  in  doctors’ 
home  visits  and  in  hospital  bed 
occupancy. 

"If  a child  lias  a temperature  or  is 
feeling  unwell  or  if  someone  has 

hX  T-  J3nd  doesn,t  want  to 
bothei  their  doctor,  they  can  ring  in. 

?J[  transpires  they  need  an  ambu- 
. or  * doctor,  nurse  or  social 
service  visit  that  can  be  done."  a 
minister  said  last  week, 

'Sre  schenies  are  to  start 
m March.  If  successful  they  will 

“MRSstsat 
KKBMSr-  . 

The  estimated  cost  0/  the  scheme  J 
>s  approximately  -£l  per  bend,  per  J 
population  covered"  — or  £50  mil-  e 
lion  a year.  It  will  be  met  from  effi-  ,■ 

82snwb[i“»“«'.'in  » 

5MSJES.K  i 

ppeaied  on  BBC  television  to  I n< 


- NHS  wM?  b d ?ullines  of  his 
Is  )Ycu„,  k paper,  due  to  be  pub- 
“ ished  on  Tuesday.  Hie  paper  will 

y stile  Uof  St£CWHcand  rnana*ement 
y style  of  the  NHS  awRy  from  the 

Tory-imposed  competitive  internal 
market  which  ministers  believe  is 
j wasteful  and  unjust  S 

d.,™i7er7s  of  contract  were  intr°- 

; «iu.  di  ldoctors  ln  March-  which 
allowed  them  to  contract  out  night 

work.  Previously  doctors  had  been 

! ffX's0  providc  2+hour 

n™lB,ritlsl1  Medical  Association 
provoked  a row  m October  when  it 

drew  up  proposals  that  patients  be 

char^  for  each  ririttoVrdo^ 

tor.  Under  the  scheme,  night  call- 
outs( would  cost  n lot  more  fad  fees 

HnS  ^ Ch-8rged  f°r  medical  lest9. 

Hospital  patients  would  have  to  pay 
for  their  beds  and  food. 

The  BMA  chairman,  Sandv 
JtS  at  d,e,lime:  “We  do  not 

■md  r ! dea.  °.(  barging  patients 
and  I cannot  believe  we  will  change 
ourpabqr, bUt  WC  may  be  forcefl  to 

NHS  Direct  is  part  of  Mr  Dob-  ■ 
son  s drive  lo  make  the-  health  ser-  i 
vice  more  efficient  and  responsive  « 
to  modern  patient  nerds.  The  hifiu-  1 
emial  NHS  Confederation,  wl £ 
represents  trust  and  board  mm,-  , 
rtgers.  has  lung  advocated  such  n 1 
*heme,  staffed  by  fulkime  nun**  [ 

wuriung  from  computerised  advice  n 
sheets  as  happens  in  some  hospital  n 
accident  and  emergency  units.  I 


_____  UK  NEWS  1 

Oxbridge  colleges  to 
lose  special  subsidy 


Frank  Dobson:  cost  of  scheme 
must  be  met  by  efficiency  savings 


j Boost  for  pit  jobs  as  work 
halted  on  gas  power  plants 

I Prescott,  urged  Mr  Hlair  to  inci 


The  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
welcomed  the  NHS  Direct  proptj 
A spokesperson  said:  “This  js  a 
good  idea  if  it  is  well  resourced  and 
has  well-trained  nurses  on  it.  It  will 
he  very  useful  for  mothers  with 
young  children.  It  should  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  accident  and 
emergency  departments,  diverting 

SShta!-" worried  an<l  iusl 

• Mr  Dobson  promised  reform  of 

^n.SyfT|,,r,Payi,W.for  ln,,K-k‘m* 

can  of  elderly  people  More  the 
nexf  general  elcrlkm  when  he  an- 
nounced ;i  royal  commission  on  the 
issue  lust  week. 


Donald  MacLeod 
and  John  Carvel 

O XFORD  and  Cambridge 

are  expected  to  lose 
toe  special  fees  toey  receive 
direct  from  the  Government 
“hnd"aradica;  settlement  being 
th™aheid  out  with  ministers. 

Hie  deal  will  precipitate  far- 
reaching  changes  to  the  colleges, 
which  have  jealously  guarded 
toelr  autonomy  for  centuries, 
but  intense  lobbying  by  the 
ancient  univereities  appears  to 
have  softened  the  immediate  fi- 
nancial threat  Money  to  be  paid 
through  gnmts  to  the  university 
autoormes  from  next  year  will 

Soffit®0!!?  C,°Se  to  "filing 

toe  £35  million  extra  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  receive  in 
J-oUege  fees  but  is  expected  to 
feUover  the  next  five  years. 

iJIr 5 pr?,p°8€d  new  grants  will 
include  allowances  for  the  up- 
keep of  historic  buildings  as  well 
as  rewards  for  high  standards  of 
research  and  teaching.  Resi- 
dence charges  to  students  will 
have  to  nse  as  the  college  fee  is 
phased  out. 

Cambridge  colleges  are  parti- 
cularly concerned  about  n possi- 
ole  loss  ofuutonomy  if  grants 
come  directly  through  the  uni- 

versity.  “Our  main  concern  is 

tout  too  colleges  are  very  keen 


on  preserving  their  indepen- 
dence,”  said  George  Reid,  bur- 
sar of  St  John's,  who  chairs  the 
bursars’  committee. 

Taxpayers’  subsidies  to 
Oxbridge  colleges  — some  of 
which  are  extremely  wealthy  — 
were  an  obvious  target  for 
Labour  ministers  at  a time  when 
the  university  sector  was  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulties. 

,n  determined  not 

to  allow  Oxbridge  colleges  to 
charge  top-up  fees,  so  the  deal 
will  have  to  give  the  two  universi- 
ties enough  money  in  tile  short 
term  to  prevent  a serious  rebel- 
hon  In  the  House  of  Lords  dur- 
ingthe  Ingher  education  bill. 

pJrl  RfCtor  of  ^coln  College, 

I f *A"Iderson’  appealed  recently 
for  funds  to  sustain  the  tutorial 
system  of  individual  or  small  I 

P filing.  "If  the  college  fee 
prnd  by  the  Government  direct  to 
colleges  is  abolished  or  greatly 
reduced,  as  seems  almost  cer- 
toin,  our  financial  problems  will 
be  greatly  exacerbated,"  he  said. 

. f uPP°r  ters  of  the  two  uni  ver-  < 
si  tics  have  fought  to  preserve  I 

the  college  system,  wh ieh  thev  ' 

say  benefits  rose  inch  as  well  ns 
teaching.  Lord  Jenkins,  Chan- 
cel lor  of  Oxford,  said  than,, 
degrade  toe  uUtLus  of  Oxbridge 
would  be  n “perverse  net  of  ^ 
uauonat  self-mutilation”.  I 


week  ■Wilted 
dusirv  mi  H0"  ld.P  for  Uie  10111  in- 
offi  ®.d.  5®  s™n»  of  thousands 

■aoStint* W len  h-e  annou»c«l 
ins  Sill  n,oratoriura  on  build- 
^awiret1  power  stations. 

!jl,°Ck  on  thc  "dash  for 

have  opted  to  era  P0V*JT  fiCntra!ors 
in  favSur  of  J?1  co?,racl"  for  coal 
c«£t  as  |S  SCCn  l)y 

vajnDednniidlei^rat  8lasc 'll  a «-*- 
The  ,S°-na  encr8y  pdicy. 

sion  for  thedwT  r°fi,SC  pernii^  I 
gas-fired  nlnnteVe  °pnient  of  ,nore 

mine^SL^  as  MPs  and 

loss  Of  5 nnnS<tef  at  the  Prospective 
Privatised 

liC3.  generatora- 

jobs  could  ,to  as  many 
^isiot  6 l0St  as'a  result  of  the 

rtlt'  SSaC’  executive  of 
ri.u^.said^  °rElectric,ty  Pr°- 

osion  will  /in1  "e.r.overnmcnts  de- 

^iJto  i2S»  10  WP  Ae 

lhr’u«nds  ltwi11  deprive 

po'ver 

W, for  ^'^is^r's  curb  on  the 
mFdUte impact ^v.e  an  mv  < 


nnd,  ,wj7  "J  a oroathing 
teyU  well  savTi!  t,10r  measures. 

! rniti  iiiuVoLj  e^vgy 

! fnllT  V ,9'  !ed  by  for-  ’ 

1 had  ,iqrce‘9  John  Red- 

lni^itnS^ awwnm  ffli ' 

.^^irown.about-face., 
f^vnotably 
^rt>Iyiister  John 


to  Prescott,  urged  Mr  Hlair  t„  net  after 

: “ir-,'.;-  i--i~ 

I fp,rTe  Wln-  10  Preser  ve  as  much  of 
toe  deep-mined  coal  industry  os  we 
possibly  can."  Mr  Blair  told  MPs. 

! 8|Wd  In  amid 

} Wlutcliall  concern  about 

. W,mnf  group,  the  country's 
l aigest  coal  producer  which  owns 
Uie  threatened  pits  and  has  been  de- 
manding financial  subsidies. 

- RTB’s  chief  executive.  Richard 

■ toidge,  who  was  accused  of 
1 brinkmanship  to  force  the  Govern- 

1 Sf  /o,fS0PP°rt  Ws  company, 
baclted  off  his  apoenlyptic  predic- 

“*** 

He  told  MPs  that,  if  he  could 
secure  contracts  for  an  additional 
14  million  tonnes  in  1998-99  he 
would  (be  .able  to  maintain  produc- 
tion in  a!|  his  pits. 

_ Mr  Redwood,  now  Mrs  Becketfs 
conservative  sliadow,  called  the 
mov^  including  a review  of  the 
security  of.  fael  supplies  and  diver- 
sity—“too  little,  too  late".  ' 

Labour's  U-turn  came  after  the  En- 
ergy Minister.  Jphn  Battle,  received 
a letter  from  the.  Grid's  chief  execu- ' 
bve.  David  Jones,  raising  concerns 
about  the  diversity  pf  feel  supply.  . 

..  .Mr  Jones  warned  ministers  that 
on  present  trends  it  is  certainly 
: Possibje  that  the  fael  mix  early  in 

■ the  next  century  , could  consist  of ' 
only  gas.  nuclear  and  imports  from 

. France  and  Scotland  . . 

,,  on  .one. , feel , spurce 

- inafes  the  cjecMeily,  sysfenv  vul- 

heTdrlecT  I,lUr'Tuptioas  in.  wpplyT,. . , ' . 

Cpiqment,  pqge  1g,,.  . ' jj 


• r# 


of  the  UK  tax  net  and  capitalise 
1 on  y°ur  British  expatriate  status, 
it  is  essential  to  take  steps 
M before  you  leave,  whilst  you  are 

<$&  % away  and  in  advance  of  your 


v ’v  1 wi  yuui 

\ return  borne.  Our  .booklet 

jlBL.  The  British  Expatriate1 

ZZTZ  , ' outli"es  what  shpulcTbe  done 

~ and  when  to. do  it.' 


Wlltre™  Office,  Crescent  House 
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Fuelling  the 
coal  debate 


THE  best  contribution  the  Government 
can  make  to  Britain's  collapsing  coal 
industry  is  to  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
energy  market  as  a whole.  It  is  a bit  rich 
expecting  this  parsimonious  Labour  ad- 
ministration to  use  taxpayers'  money  to 
bail  out  the  privatised  coal  Industry  from 
a slide  towards  oblivion  as  electricity  gen- 
erators discard  coal  in  favour  of  natural 
gas.  Coal  Is  no  longer  the  employment 
problem  it  once  wa9.  The  5,000  jobs  cur- 
rently at  risk  are  a fresh  tragedy  for  the 
communities  involved  but  small  com- 
pared with  the  other  730.000  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  since  a former  Labour  gov- 
ernment nationalised  the  pits  In  194-7. 
Since  then  It  has  been  a question  of  con- 
trolling the  rhythm  of  decline  — a job 
done  sympathetically  under  successive 
Labour  and  Tory  governments  and  then 
brutally  under  Margaret  Thatcher,  who 
liad  political  scores  to  settle. 

What  should  an  environmentally 
friendly  energy  policy  look  like  in  a dereg- 
ulated world?  A privatised  coal  industry 
cannot  realistically  expect  handouts. 
What  it  can  demand  is  a level  playing 
field.  At  the  moment  the  market  is  rigged 
against  coal.  The  electricity  generators 
(themselves  in  a monopolistic  situation 
worthy  of  further  Inquiry)  take  their  first 
supplies  from  the  nuclear  industry 
(which  cannot  shut  down  reactors 
overnight),  then  from  the  overseas  link  to 
France  and  from  gas  fired-stations  (many 
of  them  in-house)  whose  contracts  are 
negotiated  on  n take-or-pay  basis,  which 
prompts  power  stations  to  take  gas  even 
when  coal  might  be  cheaper.  Not  surpris- 
ingly coal  has  become  the  foel  of  last 
resort  even  though  the  burning  of  a 
premium  fuel  such  as  natural  gas  is  envi- 
ronmentally questionable.  It  is  also 
strategically  unwise  since  it  could  leave 
gas  supplies  in  decades  ahead  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Taliban  In  Afghanistan  or 
whoever  happens  by  then  to  be  in  charge 
of  Russia's  former  empire. 

British  coal  is  also  forced  to  compete 
with  heavily  subsidised  coal  from 
Germany  and  Spain  or  from  places  such 
as  Australia,  where  open-cast  operations 
have  taken  their  own  environmental  toll. 
The  price  of  coal,  like  steel,  has  also  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  Government's 
foolish  strong  pound  policy,  which  makes 
commodity  items  much  more  expensive 
in  world  markets. 

The  second  object  of  policy  should  be 
to  encourage  sources  of  fuel  that  are 
friendly  to  the  environment.  This  means  a 
massive  switch  of  emphasis  to  renewable 
sources  of  energy  such  as  wind,  wove 
and,  above  all,  the  sun,  possibly  financed 
by  a continuance  of  the  fossil  foel  levy  in 
another  form.  The  worst  enemy  of  solar 
energy  — which  is  bound  to  become  in- 
creasingly important  In  the  coming  cen- 
tury — has  been  underfunding.  If  it  had 
benefited  from  10  per  cent  of  the  funds 
poured  into  nuclear  research  it  might  by 
now  be  nearer  the  breakthrough  into  the 
mass  market  vital  to  bring  unit  costs 
down.  Coal  could  be  part  of  the  move  to 
cleaner  fuels.  It  will  never  be  as  clean  as 
solar  alternatives,  but  dean  coal  tech- 
nologies could  reduce  noxious  emissions 
to  the  level  of  a minor  irritant  for  the 
Government's  ambitious  plans  to  reduce 
COa  emissions  by  20  per  cent  by  2010. 

The  third  policy  objective  is  strategic  — - 
to  make  sure  Britain  is  not  over-depen- 
dent on  unstable  countries  once  the  lim- 
ited supplies  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  North 
Sea  run  down.  In  this  context  exploitation 
of  the  UK’s  vast  supplies  of  coal  in  an  en- 
vironmentally friendly  way  ought  to  be  a 
priority.  It  isn't  easy  to  make  policy  in  a 
deregulated  world.  But  a combination  of 
government-assisted  research  in  key 
areas  plus  intelligent  use  of  regulatory 
powers  could  lead  to  a policy  which  at 
least  looks  beyond  the  short-term  profits 
of  tiie  privatised  electricity  companies. 


Tragedy  of  strength  turned  to  weakness 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHEN  Winnie  Mandela  was  in  prison 
in  1969  she  kept  up  her  spirits  by 
conducting  imaginary  conversations 
with  her  two  young  daughters  and  took  com- 
fort from  the  company  of  ants  and  flies,  while 
waiting  for  “the  inevitable  hell  — interroga- 
tion". She  wrote  that  “it  is  meant  to  change 
you  into  a docile  being  from  whom  no  resis- 
tance can  arise". 

But  Mrs  Mandela  never  ceased  resisting. 
She  confounded  those  set  to  harass  her.  She 
threw  confected  charges  back  in  the  feces  of 
her  accusers.  She  defied  policemen,  bureau- 
crats and  lawyers,  and  often  succeeded  in 
making  them  look  like  fools.  She  would  not  be 
browbeaten,  she  would  not  be  cowed,  she 
would  not  concede,  she  would  not  deal,  she 
would  not  compromise.  And  last  week,  in  Jo- 
hannesburg, she  was  all  those  things  again,  in 
front  of  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion. How  to  express  the  sadness  of  this  situa- 
tion. that  what  once  were  virtues  and 
strengths  have  become  vices  and  weak- 
nesses, that  what  once  was  magnificent  is 
now  terrible,  that  what  once  was  beautiful  is 
now  ugly?  How  to  comprehend  the  compli- 
cated and  terrible  links  that  connect  the  ru- 
ined life  of  this  woman  with  the  ruined  lives  of 
others?  And  how  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the 
respective  significance  of  flaws  of  personality 
that  in  another  time  or  place  might  never  have 
grown  to  malignant  proportions  with  the  pres- 
sures of  a system  that  always  set  out  to  cor- 
rupt those  it  could  not  destroy  in  other  ways? 

South  Africans  in  their  millions  have 
watched  these  hearings,  in  which  Mrs  Man- 
dela repudiated  a mass  of  evidence  implicating 
her  in  actions  that  led  to  the  deaths  of  at  least  a 
dozen  people,  some  of  them  township  boys 
and  young  men,  others  dedicated  profession- 
als in  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  She  dis- 
missed all  die  evidence  as  rubbish  and  implied 
that  an  extraordinary  conspiracy  between  the 
old  and  the  new  regimes  has  made  of  her  a tar- 
get. just  as  she  was  a target  long  ago,  as  soon 
as  her  new  husband  was  sent  off  to  Robben  Is- 
land. Pressed  hard  by  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  she  did,  at  the  last  minute,  make  a sort 
of  admission,  riot  of  her  own  guilt,  but  at  least 
of  the  fact  that  terrible  events  did  take  place. 
"Things  went  horribly  wrong." 

The  trouble  is  that  they  may  still  be  going 
horribly  wrong,  and  tliat  the  tragedy  of  one 
individual,  whose  faults  were  magnified  by  cir- 
cumstances and  by  an  evil  regime,  could  be- 


jbitij.'.-  \ ir.-iiti"  1h  . 

Winnie  Mandela:  tears  shed  at  the  truth 
commission  hearing  photo:  adilbraclow 

come  a tragedy  for  a whole  nation.  Unless 
legal  action  deflects  her,  Mrs  Mandela  will 
later  this  month  stand  for  election  as  deputy 
leader  of  the  ANC.  Whether  or  not  she  suc- 
ceeds in  that,  she  might  go  on  in  time  to  chal- 
lenge Nelson  Mandela’s  successor  as 
president,  Thabo  Mbeki.  The  quality  of  popu- 
lar appeal  he  lacks,  Mrs  Mandela,  in  spite  of 
everything,  still  possesses  in  abundance.  Even 
if  this  extreme  view  of  her  political  possibilities 
is  never  realised,  and  most  people  do  not  think 
it  will  he,  at  least  her  continued  presence  on 
the  South  African  political  scene  must  deepen 
the  polarisation  which  is  already  a characteris- 
tic of  that  scene.  Tliat  will  make  rational  policy- 
making  harder,  social  explosions  more  likely, 
white  flight  and  capital  flight  more  of  a danger, 
law  and  order  more  of  a problem,  and  demo- 
cracy more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Above  all,  it  will  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
Alex  Boraine,  of  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission,  has  called  an  objective  as  impor- 
tant as  the  achievement  of  social  and  economic 
justice,  the  "restoration  of  the  moral  order". 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  to 
begin  the  process  of  mentally  drawing  South 
Africans  out  of  an  era  in  which  few,  including 
many  of  those  who  opposed  it,  entirely  es- 
caped the  moral  distortions  of  apartheid.  To 
take  only  the  most  obvious  example,  the  con- 
cept of  truth  is  undermined  in  a society  where 
for  decades  on  end  systematic  misrepresen- 


tion  and  disinformation  have  reigned.  The  idea 
of  a fair  record  is  inevitably  damaged.  This  b 
precisely  wlial  makes  it  possible  for  Mrs  Man- 
dela to  propose  something  as  ludicrous  as  a 
many-ln  nricd  conspiracy  to  destroy  her.  For  in 
the  past  there  were  conspiracies,  there  irb 
lying  on  a massive  scale,  and  things  usually 
were  far  different  from  what  they  seemed  to  be. 

But.  it  can  be  argued,  South  Africa  has 
changed.  Yet  for  many  ordinary  black  South 
Africans,  it  has  not  changed  enough.  They 
still  feel  excluded,  they  still  feel  they  haw  lii- 
tie  power  over  their  own  lives,  they  still  fed 
mystified  by  the  language  of  government,  a 
language  which,  when  decoded,  often  seems 
to  mean  the  same  as  in  tile  apartheid  past 
namely  that  they  arc  not  guing  to  get  many  or 
even  any.  of  the  things  they  want.  Mrs  Man- 
dela's appeal  is  that  she  has  carried  over  into 
the  new  South  Africa  the  defiance  that  chal- 
lenged the  old  South  Africa.  Her  sweeping  re- 
pudiation of  all  the  accusations  against  herb 
of  a piece  with  her  diatribes  on  crime,  land, 
and  jobs,  and  her  call  for  capital  punishment. 

It  is  a position  of  no  compromise,  and  such 
a position  must  have  a great  attraction  forth 
powerless  and  the  disappointed  once  the  nov- 
elty of  black  faces  al  the  tup  of  society  h» 
passed.  The  ANC  is  over-cautious  in  the  fart 
of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  dismaying  that  the 
movement’s  leadership  has  never  faced  the 
problem  of  Mrs  Mandela  directly.  One  of  thr 
reasons  for  the  narrowness  of  this  confront* 
lion  may  be  that  when  she  did  enjoy  influence 
and  power  after  her  husband's  release,  she 
used  it  to  block  the  paths  of  a number  of  up 
right  ANC  figures,  particularly  those  wlioN 
tried  to  curb  her  activities  in  the  late  1980s 

It  can  even  be  argued  that  her  influent 
could  have  tipped  the  balance  against  Cyril 
Knmaplmsa,  one  of  tliat  group,  and  in  favours 
Mr  Mbeki  when  the  latter  was  anointed  six' 
cessor  tn  Mr  Mandela.  Tile  Mandela  United 
Football  Club  is  gone,  but  they  may  tef 
helped  determine  who  is  to  be  South  Africa: 
president  into  the  next  century.  They  may  (If; 
termini-  much  else.  Whether  Mrs  Mandeb 
be  a powerful  figure  in  that  same  lulure,  orW 
much  more  (linn  a nuisance,  is  unclear. 

Mary  Benson  recalls  in  her  autobiography 
discussing  Smith  Africa  with  James  Baldw 
in  ItHi-l.  "The  truth  about  the  |wsl  js  really  a*1 
we  have  to  guide  us  in  the  present."  the  Amer- 
ican writer  presciently  remarked.  But  »l«i» 
as  popular  feeling  can  cohere  around  atafl 
falsity  about  wlial  happened  in  the 
United  Football  Club  years.  South  Africa  rtf 
not  enter  fully  into  its  inheritance. 
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A downpayment  on  The  People’s  Princess™ 


Mark  Lawson 


WHEN  the  Princess  of  Wales  died,  there 
was  much  agonising  over  whether  she 
should  have  the  letters  HRH  before  her  name. 
This  month,  the  alphabetical  agenda  shifted  to 
the  question  of  whether  she  should  have  the 
letters  ™ (trademark)  after  it.  Lawyers  for  the 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales  Memorial  Committee 
began  moves  to  patent  the  most-photographed 
features  In  history.  Permission  would  then  be 
needed  for  reproduction  of  Diana's  face  for 
commercial  purposes.  Those  old  expressions 
about  losing  face  and  saving  face  took  on  a new 
meaning.  As.  indeed,  did  the  one  about  clearing 
your  name.  Protection  is  also  being  sought  for 
the  words  “Diana,  Princess  of  Wales".  You  may 
indeed  have  to  clear  her  name  before  you  use  it 
The  view  that  this  was  merely  legal  throat- 
clearing  disappeared  when  the  Diana  legal 
team  sent  a letter  to  LIVE  TV,  the  Mirror 
Group's  television  channel,  warning  against  a 
planned  dramatisation  of  her  life.  In  response 
to  all  of  this,  one  can  only  say:  Jesus!  And  say 
it  quickly,  before  the  Vatican  lawyers  manage 
to  get  a licence  on  tliat  one.  Admittedly,  you 
can  understand  the  committee’s  twitchiness. 
Reports  last  week  that  intruders  had  been  ap- 
prehended close  to  Diana's  burial  site  in 
Northamptonsliire  underlined  the  scale  of  the 
cult  that  is  building  around  her  and  the  ghoul- 
ishness that  it  may  involve.  And,  last  Sunday, 
the  media’s  promises  over  the  privacy  of  the 


princess’s  sons  were  broken  for  the  first  lime. 
These  worrying  developments  do  not,  how- 
ever, justify  the  seeking  of  protection  almust 
unprecedented  for  a non-fictional  character. 

The  lawyers  murmur  that  legitimate  news 
reporting  of  the  princess’s  life  will  not  be  af- 
fected. But,  in  years  to  come,  print  and  visual 
news  operations  will  make  much  money  out  of 
the  princess  from  anniversary  supplements, 
1990s  retrospectives,  state-of-royalty  specials. 
Why  is  this  commercial  exploitation  of  her 
memory  better  than  LIVE  TV’s  drama  or  the 
kind  of  “tacky"  memorabilia  which  the  com- 
mittee claims  to  be  targeting? 

In  all  other  previous  cases,  the  image  and 
reputation  of  the  celebrity  dead  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  market  Churchill.  JFK  and 
Presley  have  all  been  exploited  in  a range  of 
products  stretching  from  the  hagiographlc  to 
the  hostile,  high  art  and  low.  Tragedy  and 
rank  do  not  earn  Diana  the  right  to  a different 
kind  of  afterlife. 

The  Memorial  Committee  Is  already  moon- 
lighting as  a patent  office  and  a Press  Com- 
plaints Commission.  There  are,  it  Is  true, 
precedents.  Disney  Is  famously  strict  on 
where  the  face  of  Mickey  Mouse  appears. 
And  the  estates  of  many  famous  writers  have 
sought  ways  of  extending  their  copyright  on 
the  works  beyond  the  period  set  down  in  law. 
Yet  these  are  not  appetising  parallels  for  the 
self-declared  protectors  of  Diana.  The  motives 
of  Disney  and  of  literary  families  In  such 


cases  :hv  well  understood  to  be  brutally 
niercial.  In  seeking  to  patent  the  prince*- 
Memorial  Committee  coldly  declares  n^ 
commodity:  Diana,  Princess  of  Sales.  B. 

sits  uneasily  witli  the  government-led  1 

about  The  People’s  Princess.  a 

Talk  of  maximising  charitable  P1-0 
securing  llie  future  of  the  young 
not  excuse  the  sinister  aspects  of  ^ 
ness.  Even  those  who  supported  some  uw 
privacy  code  never  imagined  that  pmt*  . 
would  be  extended  to  the  dead.  If  j 
princess’s  lawyers  get  a whiff  of  support 
the  courts,  living  celebrities  will  be  | 
bring  similar  head  cases.  Soon  business^  f 
who  would  rather  not  have  their  fe*® 
papers  and  each  celebrity  who  dislike  j 
seen  without  a fee  would  be  briefing  « ^ j 

This  prospect  is  so  frightening 1 to®* 
coni  an  behaviour  of  the  princess*  WTgtff 
week  will  achieve  far  more  than 
tactical  rubbishing  of  her  brotlw^jj 
Spencer,  in  weakening  the  case  agmns 
protection.  The  Memorial  Commit^  & 
consider  the  irony  that  — If  it 
this  — one  of  Diana's  legacies  will  be  ^ 
tinuation  of  a media  open-season  on 

One  of  tiie  cards  outside  Kenan#?*1  ^ 
after  Diana's  death  read:  “Born  ® “fiLi 
princess,  died  a saint"  This 
raary  must  now  be  followed  by  a venr 
century  addendum  "...  but  lWed  f 
People’s  Princess™  (all  rights  reserv^>f 


Netanyahu  mounts  a 
diplomatic  offensive 


COMMENT 

Patrice  Claude 


Two  weeks  after  meeting  the 
Bntish  prime  minister,  Tony 
Blair,  m London,  the  Israeli 
prime  nunister,  Binyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu — who  recently  sent  his 
diplomats  scurrying  to  the  United 
Nates,  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Russia  — 
has  made  another  effort  to  get  inter- 
nabona!  approval  for  what  must  be 
cal  ed  a whole  new  definition  of  the 

hJpS6  ^mrent  n'ached  wth 
Palestinians  in  December  1903 

Spurned  by  President  Bill  Clinton. 

nm  tK lSe? t0  f£e  him  until  He  had 
someth  mg  credible"  to  propose  to 

revive  a peace  process  substantially 
t Fmiageri  by  his  hard-nosed  attitude. 

,S  atttmPtin«  l*  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  US  and  its  West- 
era  alhes.  Counting  on  the  dr-dared 
Parties  concerned 
ftPS®  t,gll.lfican; mk-in  the  Mid- 
tin in?  1 hr  !s  ltl?lr«  10  encourage 

ion  SSTE® h°na  1 l|),0,nn,'i*  competi- 
tion hat  he  hopes  will  strengthen  his 
hand  in  talks  with  Washington. 

nip  wrp'khw  alien  linn  paid 
VwlnW  ?re,?n  ,,,,,,’*s,er.  Hubert 
list  uvwiT  •Cn  lLJWt‘nl  1,1  Jerusalem 
k'JS-1,Hrt  of  ll,al  strategy. 

NetanwilinV0  ,n,?ePft'n,ber  branded 
2m  poIlcy  as  “disastrous" 
^.u,.d  Ilave  expected  to  be  at  the  re-  ' 

1 ciy.lng  e,,d  of  at  least  n few  diplo- 
S*  tomatoes.  Not  sr.  long  -1 

known  toT'’  tonugh 

S5  lt"bcrrc  <w«niw  Is- 
S2?ubjectttl  10  much  Worse 
the Israeli  V**"*  Tllch  Yet 

Levy  and  iho  T"  niin'8,er*  Dnvid 
d theJ«?,c»  whom  Vedrino 

conmf  Vertd  ,hlm  wifh  smiles  and 

FSrath  fhe  rcsnlt  thm  the 

be^  nf  tl  a,,d  somt'  «*ni- 

i~l"T-aaS 

gering  k™l  T-l,n,ly  for  widnre 
‘hat  has  h??,,  *h.,,ons  with  nn  ally 

il  the  fone  ofS' hfll?nd  finandnff 
mom  thau  ot:  ^ b,l,l0n  a W for 
re  than  25  years.  Netanyahu  is 


aware  of  the  excellent  personal 
jefetions  tliat  Vedrine  has  with  the 

ai?  ■Sfretftry  of  state.  Madeleine 
Albnght,  and  would  not  be  averse  to 

0n  his  beh«If  with 
Washington.  The  present  diplomatic 
offensive  is  therefore  aimed  primar- 

Z,hi,^nC,ng  EuroPeans  and 
Arabs  that  his  new  "peace  initiative” 

1 iM-pnuse  to  withdraw  from 
the  West  Bank  — is  quite  sound 

JPS T™  in  ‘he  region  knows 
that  the  moment  the  US  and  Eu- 

10  ”■  enti?n  Esypt  and  Jor- 
dan. are  convinced  that  Israel’s  new 

fair",  Yasser  Arafat  — 
haf°  f lnana»ed  to  cobble 
den}rjcrafic  regime  wor- 
my of  international  respect  in  the 
autonomous  enclaves  whose  sur- 

Z dt'T,is  ’**'* 011 

aid  - will  have  no  choice  but  tu 
accept  it.  However,  things  haven’t 
quite  reached  that  point  yet 
On  the  advice  of  Albright,  who 
telephoned  him  earlier  this  week,  the 
1 LO  lender,  weaken,  -d.  depressed, 
admg  and  increasingly  under  attack 

took  care  ro  allow  his  aides  torej,-ct 

the  latest  Israeli  approach  and  k-j  it 
be  known  he  would  say  nothing 

2,1*  T?""1  a |,raIM«l  on  die 

withdrawal  from  the  Occupied  Ter- 
1 Hones  that  was  precise  and  "in 
keeping  with  die  agreement  made"  I 
Having  first  gone  back  on  the 
Israeli  undertaking  that  the  Labour 
government  gave  in  Oslo.  Netan- 
yaliu  |S  now  trimming  his  own 
promise  to  make  Three  military  re- 
deployments in  the  West  Bank 
Moie  niid-1998”.  He  is  now  offer- 
mg  to  make  only  one  redeployment 
and  even  that  subject  to  several  con- 
ditions. which  the  Pi.O  has  ruled 
unacceptable-.  The  first  condition 
- it  being  understood,  of  course, 
tliat  Israel  alone  will  judge  the  result 

mi, 18  , 1 Arafflt  0lla>  asnin  under- 
takes to  mount  an  intensive  strug- 
gle against  terrorist  infrastructures" 
in  the  autonomous  enclaves.  The 
second  is  tliat  he  agrees  to  "forget" 
die  other  two  promised  withdrawals 
rom  the  occupied  territories.  The 
third  Is  that  Arafat  agrees  to  enter 
into  immediate  negotiations  on  the 


Mayoral  role 
in  dissolving 
marriages 


editorial 


Visit  by  M^Netanv^hu  JeruaH,em’s  quarter  during  a recent 

p.-kI'Tivjhap,.,  AiciR.r  [>JRANr, 


5j^ons  still  run  deep  in  Bosnia 

?anl8l  Vtonet  )n  c 1 


"Ml  Minus  III  nil  I|u.  ocni|>icd  lerri- 
'ura-s.  tlcit  of  t|u.  Jewish  s.-ttl.- 
!.nV",s  a,,d  ll,f’  3.0fU),(X«i 
hvmg  mitside  Palestine. 

Israel’s  position  on  the  last  tWo 
points  is  known:  there  is  nr.  ques- 
tion of  accepting  dual  sovereignty 
over  Jerusalem  or  of  allowing  Pales- 
tinian refugees  to  return  to  their 
Homes  111  what  is  „ow  Israeli  (erri- 
tin  ymid  m the  occupied  West  Bank. 
Wlinr  is  not  known  are  Israel’s  inten- 
tions on  the  final  status  of  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Uibunr  sources  say  that  if  It  had 
been  in  office  until  the  end  of  its 

Sd?0, 1!10  °f°  peacc  lenient 
could  have  resulted  in  a Pnlestinian 

stele  covenng  90  per  cent  of  the  ter- 
ntoncs  occupied  by  Israc]  since 
Ut>7.  But  the  nntional-religiuus 
coalition  currently  in  power  lias  less 
generous  intentions.  Tills  week 
Netanyahu  set  up  a sort  of  limited 
super-cabinet”,  consisting  of  die  de- 
fence minister,  Yitzhak  Mordechai 

tn niinister-  ^ and  the 
Infrastructures  minister.  Ariel 


Sharon  in  determine  wlial  he  called 
he  led  lines"  demarcating  Israel  in 
tin.  i k-cupind l erritories. 

hi  short,  this  means  that  Israel 
•ippears  to  be  preparing  to  tell  the 
Palestinians  what  territories  it 

E i?"a  j,tagiw  t0  relurn  tin  the 

West  Bank,  knowing  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  hear  of  a 

-F*  S!ate’’  «■?  bnporlnni 
matter,  as  several  ministers  have 
inarBc-  known  they  would  not  vote  in 
fovour_  of  redeployment  from  the 
Occupied  Territories  until  they  have 

nlmia  irf6  f -ea  of  wJ,at  areas  Ismel 
plans  to  retain. 

*7  Israe,J  I)reas  say 
that  Monlechai,  backed  by  Levy  Is 

[J0PJ*,rW t0  hoItJ  on  to  54  per  cent  of 

Gaza  Strip.  No  one  can  say  what 

Sho^o,,  has  Proposed, 
buthe  is  known  to  favour  annexation 
of  broad  strips  of  land  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  West  Bank 

rSri?  U^uce  tiie  “Palestinian 
entity^  to  half  its  present  size. 

(December  5) 


™3on5 

foreign  mini^^u^  and  German 
to  SarSevm  i?  hflje  decide<1  to 
1)181  Paris^and  r 13  a demor,stratlon 
°n  the  BoaiianBonn  see  ey^toeye 
fare  Z0*™1'  question:  or  a ges- 

fessure  bytlbothlat  slmu,taneous 
tolP  fa  further  countries  could 
Bosnia.  " fte  *****  of  a united 

cembeMi  S?  day  (De- 

^wasa  guSS  Bo9nJan 
f ’ After  the  deep 

fat  marked  tlm2e  ^ C0Lmtries 
^WY^.tof>warin 
P^many  rfn0®la,v,a>  France  and 

_^aI  oohSS'dem0nStratfr«  a 

Redout  ’ fls  Vedrine 
a number  of 

f,mnpn_r.ses“lres:  thev  viailarl 


on  the  graves  of  French  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  fallen  while  perform- 
ing peacekeeping  tasks,  and  gave  a 
joint  news  conference. 

They  inet  the  three  members  of 
Bosnia  s coliegiate  presidency  — 
^ (Croat).  Momcilo 
Krajisnilc  ^rh)  and  Aiya  Izet- 
begovic  (Bosnian)  — one  by  one 
ancl  aU  together.  They  told  them 
that  the  international  military  pres- 
ence would  continue  in  Bosnia  after 
June  1988  when  the  mandate  of  the 
present  S-For  ends,  and  they  gave 
mem  a message:  in  the  long  term 
the  new  force,  consisting  of  Eurt> 
peana,  Americans  and  Russians 
would  not  be  a substitute  for  the 
three  communities'  wfllingness  to 
implement  the  Dayton  accords'  civil 
clauses. 

The  Ministers  noted  that  on  this 
p?iat  Httfe  progress  had' been 
achieved.  Iflnkel  criticised  the  mhny 
obstacles  that  are  holding  up  the’ 
creation 'of  common  institutions  and 


warned  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved before  the  meeting  of  donor 
countries  due  to  take  place  in  Bonn 
next  week. 

tr^-eraS,are  h0,ding  up 

troduction  of  a common  currency  a 
flag,  passports,  vehicle  registration 
piatea  and  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  council  of  ministers.  And 
lunkel  reminded  them  of  the  com* 
mitments  made  under  the  Dayton 
peace  accords  to  facilitate  the  re- 
turn of  displaced  persons  — a par- 
ticularly sensitive  isslie  in  Germany 
where  there  are  300,000  Bosnian 
refugees. 

' The  foreign  mihlsters’  message 
SdC?ear’  bUt  Wit  c,early  undetJ- 

The  Bonn  cdnfeiience  is  Expected 
to  upgrade  the  file  of  the  high 

Carlos  WestendSp 

who;  According  to1  WnWl,  might 
nave  to  impose  derisions  if  tiie 
Bosnian  presidency  keeps  falling 
down  on  its  Job.  The  visiting  IS 


ters  noted  that  the  leaders  of  the 
three  communities,  all  nationalists 
given  le^bmacy  by  the  ballot  box. 
lack  the  will  to  live  together. 

The  German  foreign  minister  did 
not  mince  his  words.  He  told  one 
man  who  recounted  the  story  of  a 
Main  that  could  not  run  because  the 
tiiree  governments  could  not  agree 

00  Ule  3oCou,°- 
tiye.  That  shows  how  crazy  people 

become  in  this  part  of  the 
worid.  You*!!  have  to  a find  a solu- 

if»r?efWas^US^ as  *®rect  0n  toe  Sub- 
crlInl,,a,8'  suggesting  to 

RB^rbv  P^ntatlv®  that  he  buy 
Radian  Karadzic  a ticket  so  that  he 

amid  go  give  himself  up  to  the  in- 

■ 111  ^ Hagiie. 
was  more  moderate.  Hedd- 
cliired,  without  once  Mentioning  the 
former^rbian  leader’s  naMeTtliaf 
aU  the  war  cnminals  Woiild  have  to 
; 8°  oq  trial.  But  for  Paris,  French 
sources  Minted  out,  iKaradzic  was' 
not  a problem.  ' i • 

(December  6) 


M OT  SO  tong  ago  the  idea  ap- 
■L^l  peered  to  be  preposterous, 
K rt>9  gaining  ground  today. 
Why  not  let  mayors  divorce  cou- 
ples  prepared  to  part  amicably,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  perform 
niarnagea?  The  proposal  S 
the  justice  minister,  Elisabeth 
Guigou,  who  is  anxious  to  bring 
the..I*w  “to  tine  with  the  social 
realities  of  the  day  and  relieve  the 
pressure  on  overworked  courts, 
brought  immediate  howls  of 
protest  from  members  of  the  legal 
profession  ever  jealous  of  their 

rno^  T'  Buf  H is  "ow  ^ing 
more  coolly  examined  in  view  of 

thecurrent  state  c*fiiff«ira. 

Ine  feet  Is  that  everything  im- 

ST*  f“wur  biking  divorce 
«ut  of  the  law  courts.  Twenty-six 
«ftor  Ule  1975  Act  laid 
t,OWl«  three  grounds  for  divorei-  I 

J11j1,(lltl,*,ll  ,c,M,scnt'  nuHOoncliut 
11  id  break  down  of  marriage  — 
die  number  of  divorces  Ims  been 

UHiriS1ulSll'''di,v;  120,000  in 

h,l,f  Of  them  by  imitunl 
consent.  Legal  services  have 
since  been  staggering  under  a 

s * 01 rk,ollc1.  Judges  plav  a 
valuable  part  in  divorce  nn>- 
veedmgs  when  they  have  tn  adju- 
clicnte  in  disputes  nrising  out  of 
misconduct  or  the  breakdown  of 
marriage,  but  their  role  has  lost 
nil  symbolic  significance  In  dis- 
Holutions  by  mutual  consent. 

We  should  heed  the  grievances 
of  family  „ffil}rs  judges  who  are 
exasperated  at  having  to  pro- 
nounce routine  divorces,  be- 
cause  It  prevents  U.em  from 
cJoseJy  examining  dlsputea 
bnstlfog  with  for  greater  difficul- 
ties. The  work  of  UiC  judge,  who 
^expected  to  ascertain  tliat  the 
fo?  S'8  °TC  °r  nn  Cfl“nl  foot- 
er^ J& tIST "i ,a  roa,,y  mutua1 

and  tiie  children's  rights  are  safe- 
guarded, is  often  limited  to  ratify- 
ing  an  agreement  tliat  the  couple 
have  reached  after  long  and  ca?e- 
SLti,OUfS;  GMus  toe  mayoT^e 
he  ^ f?r  lu,dofa«  what 

hHn-S-?iVe  alread3r  helped  to 
bring  together  would  free  judges 

to  do  their  work  of  settling  con- 
tentious issues,  such  as  parent- 
ageand  child  custo4y  disputes. 

..  8°»  any  future  chil 

•“>»>«•  to  include 
Here,  so- 

totioiis  have  to  be  invented  from 

tehtiSfl’ tvfaethe,i  toey  Invoke  es- 
tablishing a genuine  system  for 

of  their  righto 
"id  obligations,  making  It  obUg- 
atory  for  a couple  to  appear  sev- 
hSL before  the^^ 

teinlng  the  services  of  a lawyer 
, or  legal  adviser.  Above  all/dri! 

| would’  be  acceptable 

S2Jf( Parties  are  able  to 

W:rrretfai 

VTfaae*  reabhlhg  cMl 
Sf*1  wl^fh  are  threateued 
wltii  paralysis,  the  nroDoanl 
would  legalise  what  thotisamk  of 
couples  are  already  doing. 

(December  3) 
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*Hats  off  to 
i M Marceau 


V i!7  :Uf  :,v. 


Michel  Braudeau 


Marcel  marceau's  two 

new  productions,  which 
are  alternating  at  die  Espace 
Cardin  in  Paris  until  January  1 1 , 
are  both  absolute  musts.  The 
first,  a one-man  show  called 
Pantomimes  de  Style,  Panto- 
mimes de  Bip,  is  made  up  of 
several  of  his  now  classical  mime 
sketches.  The  other,  Le  Chapeau 
Melon,  ou  l’Odyss4e  de  Jonathan 
Bowler,  is  a new  “mimodrama" 
in  which  he  is  joined  by  12  stu- 
dent mimes  who  belong  to  his  re- 
cently formed  company. 

The  first  show  is  quintessen- 
tial Marceau,  radiating  a kind 
of  inexplicable  verve  that  is  a 
pleasure  to  rediscover.  In  Hie 
Painter,  Marcenn  sets  up  his 
easel,  mixes  his  colours  and 
paints  a rather  chaotic  picture. 

In  Le  Petit  Gaft,  he  plays  ail  the 
diameters  in  turn,  hum  an  obse- 
quious waiter  and  a roguish  cook 
to  a customer,  a billiard  player 
and  n dancer.  In  The  Court, 
Marceau  plays  all  the  characters: 
die  pompous  usher,  the  judges, 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defence 
counsd  who  dash  spectacularly, 
the  witness  who  describes  die 
murder,  and  finally  the  accused, 
who  la  sentenced  to  death. 

Bip  the  Tamer  celebrates  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  charac- 
ter Bip,  whom  Marceau  created 
in  1947:  a latter-day  Pierrot, 
wearing  white  clothes,  white 
makeup  and  a shapeless  hat,  he 
tries  to  get  a recalcitrant  beast  to 
leap  through  a hoop. 

Marceau’s  greatest  moment 
comes  with  two  iaurs-de-force: 
The  Marriage  Agency,  where  Bip 
faces  a host  of  female  candidates, 
including  a giantess;  and  The 
Mash  Seller,  who  alternately  tries 
on  the  masks  of  laughter  and  sor- 
row, and  ia  suddenly  unable  to 
remove  the  mask  of  laughter 
even  though  he  Is  in  despair. 

Le  Chapeau  Melon  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Marceau  plays  Jonathan 
Bowler,  a City  of  London  pen- 
pusher  who  is  forced  to  wear 
starched  collars  and  a bowler 
hat.  He  falls  In  love  with  a bar- 
maid, but  hia  feelings  are  not 
reciprocated.  To  win  her  over  he 
decides  to  buy  an  irresistible 
Rudolf  Valentino-style  hat  he  has 
seen  in  a hat  shop. 

But  an  unexpected  problem 
crops  up:  he  cannot  remove  his 
bowler  hat,  which  loves  its  mas- 
ter and  remains  obstinately 
jammed  on  his  head.  Jonathan 
can  no  longer  pay  Ids  respects  to 
people  in  the  street  or  doff  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
The  hat  grows  enormous,  filling 
the  sky  like  some  phantom  out 
of  Kafka  or  Magritte. 

This  very  ambitious  90-rainute 
mimodrama  is  performed  ener- 
getically by  Marceau  and  his  stu- 
dents. But  It  raises  questions 
about  the  limitations  of  the 
genre.  When  the  music  is  good, 
as  it  is  here,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  there  is  to  stop  the  show 
from  taking  off  into  musical 
comedy,  ballet  or  spoken  com- 
edy except  a determination  to 
keep  to  the  rule  of  muteness. 

Bip  moved  me  and  made  me 
laugh  more  profoundly  than 
Bowler.  But  wliichever  character 
one  prefers,  fiats  off  anyway  to 
Monsieur  Marceau! 

(November  26) 
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Admiration!  by  Olytnpe  Aguado  (c.1860) 


MUSEUM  OF  STRASBOURG 


A gentleman  photographer 


Michel  Querrln 

COUNT  Olynipe  and  Viscount 
Ondsipe  Aguado  were  two 
very  unusual  brodiers.  They 
were  wealthy  aristocrats  and  owned 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  Bor- 
deaux wire  estates,  Chftteau  Mar- 
gaux.  They  were  also,  in  their  spare 
time,  amateur  photographers. 

Olynipe  (1827-1894)  was  the  more 
serious  of  the  two,  and  more  com- 
mitted to  the  still  fledgling  medium. 
He  left  200  known  pictures.  On£sipe 
(1830-1893)  was  the  funnier  — a 
“gay  dog**  who  went  by  the  nick- 
name of  “Zizi".  Only  eight  of  the  pic- 
tures he  took  during  his  10  years  of 
active  photography  have  survived. 

Most  are  seascapes,  but  they  in- 
clude a famous  photograph  that  fea- 
tures on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Gilman  Collection  in  New 
York  (the  richest  photographic  col- 
lection in  the  world):  it  is  the  por- 


trait of  a woman  seen  from  behind, 
with  her  right  shoulder  almost  bare. 

Why  did  he  photograph  her  from 
behind?  Perhaps  to  show  off  her  re- 
markable hairstyle,  but  more  proba- 
bly to  mask  a very  plain  face,  which 
is  revealed  in  another  portrait  that 
shows  her  in  profile. 

Although  the  brothera  were  recog- 
nised and  appreciated  during  (heir 
lifetime,  and  won  awards  and  medals 
in  France  and  abroad,  they  have 
since  fallen  into  oblivion.  The  show 
currently  on  at  tire  Palais  Rohan  in 
Strasbourg  — a city  that  owns  a fine 
set  of  pictures  by  Olynipe  Aguado 
— therefore  comes  as  a revelation. 

The  exhibition  catalogue,  the  first 
monograph  devoted  to  Olynipe 
Aguado,  contains  commentaries  on 
all  his  known  photographs  and  makes 
compelling  reading.  Although  some 
important  pictures  are  not  on  show, 
the  exhibition  includes  a fine  set  of 
80  prints  from  a variety  of  sources. 


The  Aguados  were  certainly 
amateurs,  but  were  they  dilettantes? 
Certainly  not  in  the  case  of  Olynipe, 
a “gentlemnn  photographer"  who 
did  a lot  of  experimenting,  improved 
the  daguerrolype  process,  devised 
new  enlargement  techniques  and 
was  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  pho- 
tographic "visiting  card".  He  also 
played  an  official  role  by  founding 
the  Heliographical  Society,  which 
changed  its  name  in  1854  in  the 
French  Photography  Society  — and 
is  still  thriving  today. 

The  exhibition,  wliich  is  themati- 
cally organised,  shows  that  al- 
though Olympe  Aguado  did  not  gel 
official  commissions  like  Gustave 
Le  Gray.  Edouard-Detiis  Baltins  or 
Henri  Le  Secq,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
many  genres.  He  produced  land- 
scapes, views  of  trees  and  animals, 
genre  scenes,  and  portraits  of 
friends,  actors  and  guests  nl  the 
Imperial  Court  in  Coinpftguc. 


General  view  of  events 


Gdrard  Courtols  | 

C'Etali  De  Gaulle  (vol.  2) 
by  Alain  Peyrefltte 
Editions  de  Failols/Fayard 
654pp  1 50  francs 

IN  THIS  second  volume  of  hia 
memoirs  of  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
Alain  Peyrefitte  picks  up  the  story 
at  the  beginning  of  1963,  by  which 
time  the  general  lias  carried  out  his 
reform  of  France’s  institutions  and 
secured  peace  in  Algeria. 

It  begins  with  a scene  in  the  pres- 
idential office  on  January  4,  when 
De  Gaulle  announced  plans  of 
global  dimensions:  “After  having 
granted  independence  to  our 
colonies,  we  shall  obtain  our  own. 
Western  Europe  has  become,  with- 
out even  realising  it,  a protectorate 
of  the  Americans.  We  shall  rid  our 
selves  of  their  domination.'* 

This  second  volume  is  no  less 
vivid  or  acute  than  the  first  in  the 
way  it  sets  out  to  show  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  De  Gaulle.  Peyre- 
fitte records  the  general’s  thoughts, 
analyses,  insights  and  side-swipes 
(against  Francois  Mitterrand,  for 
example)  as  gleaned  from  a succes- 
sion of  cabinet  meetings. 


When  the  US  began  its  system- 
atic bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam early  in  1965,  De  Gaulle 
opined:  “In  feet  this  is  a war  be- 
tween America  and  Asia  for  domina- 
tion of  the  Pacific.  It  will  therefore 
last  a very,  very  long  time  ...  Un- 
less the  Americans  decide  of  their 
own  free  will  to  pull  out,  the  war  will 
last  10  years.  It  will  end  in  shame.  It 
will  be  an  indelible  blot  on  the  face 
of  America." 

Meanwhile  less  dramatic  events 
were  taking  place  on  the  French  do- 
mestic front  That  did  not  stop  De 
Gaulle  grumbling  about  farmers 
(“never  happy"),  haggling  for 
weeks  over  milk  prices,  berating 
Georges  Pompidou  and  Vaftry  Gis- 
card  d’Estaing  because  they  had 
made  concessions  over  civil  ser- 
vants' pay,  or  fulminating  against 
the  press,  that  “hostile  stronghold", 
and  against  journalists,  who  can 
never  be  prevented  from  “piBsing 
their  vinegar". 

But  the  most  fascinating  aspect  of 
De  Gaulle's  remarks  is  their  rele- 
vance to  more  recent  events.  On 
July  22.  1964,  he  was  peremptory, 
when  comparing  rightwingers  with 
leftwingers:  The  right  is  just  as  stu- 
pid. The  right  tikes  routine,  doesn’t 


want  to  change  anything  mid 
doesn't  understand  anything.  Bui  il 
doesn't  make  its  voice  heard  so 
much.  It  has  not  infiltrated  the  press 
and  academia  so  much.  It  is  less  elo- 
quent It  is  more  withdrawn.  The 
left,  on  the  other  hand,  is  talkative 
and  full  of  beans.  It  forms  parlies, 
holds  conferences,  organises  peti- 
tions, makes  appeals  and  claims  to 
have  talent.  That  is  something  to 
wliich  the  right  does  not  lay  claim. 
People  are  slightly  ashamed  of 
being  rightwing,  whereas  they 
flaunt  their  leftwing  views." 

De  Gaulle  himself,  of  course,  was 
above  all  this:  ‘To  be  a Gaullist  is  to 
be  leftwing  and  rightwing  at  the 
same  time,"  he  announced  while  trav- 
elling by  train  to  Oyonnax  in  1963. 

One  is  again  reminded  of  recent 
history  when,  at  a cabinet  meeting  in 
July  1064,  Louis  Joxe  reports  on  a trip 
he  made  to  Yugoslavia.  De  Gaulle  re- 
marks: “Joxe  says  Tito  is  a national 
hero.  I don’t  see  why  that  shouldn't 
be  the  case,  except  that  there  would 
have  to  be  a Yugoslav  nation,  and 
there  is  not  There  are  just  little  bits 
of  wood  that  hang  together  because 
they  are  tied  up  with  a piece  of  string. 
The  piece  of  string  is  Tito.  Once  he 
goes,  the  bite  of  wood  will  fell  aparL" 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac’s  disastrous  de- 
cision to  pall  a snap  ejection  last  June 
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Particularly  remarkable  is  his 
Carmen  Aguado  Holding  An  Em- 
broidered Alphnbet  (c.1860) , a 
melancholy,  almost  Bnllhus-like  por- 
trait of  a strangely  beautiful  teenage 
girl  with  very  pale,  almond-shaped 
eyes. 

All  those  pictures  earned  him 
plaudits  from  his  peers.  But  he  also 
turned  out  "private"  photographs 
that  wore  reserved  fur  close  friends 
mid  family,  and  which,  as  H6l£ne 
Bocard  points  nut  in  her  catalogue, 
lie  did  not  exhibit,  and  probably  did 
nut  S'- II  either.  The  fact  that  he  was 
accountable  to  no  one  but  himself 
left  Olympe  Agundn  free  to  devise 
an  extraordinary  series  of  tableaux 
I'ii’aiits  in  about  1 son. 

These  were  more  Ilian  a curios- 
ity. They  m;irked  the  invention  of  a 
genre,  an  allegorical  or  narrative 
mise-en-sciHf  — a device  convinc- 
ingly adopted  by  many  modern 
artists  such  as  Jeff  Wall,  who  goes 
one  step  further  by  introducing  an 
element  of  mise-en-sceue  into  a pub 
lie  space  in  order  to  say  something 
about  our  daily  lives. 

Aguado's  tableaux  vivants  arc 
very  carefully  composed  pictures  of 
members  of  his  family,  including 
himself,  reenacting  everyday  do- 
mestic situations  and  events.  Winy 
pictures  such  as  Reading  Aloud,  A 
Game  Of  Solitaire,  Tealime,  The 
(iaine  Of  Cards  and  The  Photo- 
graphic Album  poke  light-hearted 
fun  at  the  leisured  classes  under  the 
Second  Empire. 

What  Aguado  achieves  is  a mix- 
ture of  reportage  and  miseen- 
scene.  By  capturing  expressions, 
gestures,  altitudes  and  gazes  fora 
fleeting  moment,  he  ushers  tho 
spectator  into  a private  world. 

The  most  enigmatic  of  the* 
table-mix  vivants  is  called  Admit* 
lii m!  ll  shows  five  people,  with  their 
backs  to  tile  camera,  peering  at  a 
[minted  portrait.  It  is  an  audacious 
viewpoint,  containing  an  image 
within  an  image,  which  neatly  ques- 
tions and  contrasts  the  respective 
definitions  of  photography  and 
painting.  Hero  again,  one  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  Jeff  Wall. 

Olympe  Aguado  Photographs, 
PalaiB  Rohan,  Strasbourg.  Closed 
on  Tuesday.  Until  January  4. 

(November  2-3) 


as  one  reads  l'eyrefitte's  account  of 
his  own  conversation  with  l)t-  Gaulle 
just  after  he  had  been  reelected  pres- 
ident in  December  1965.  He _ sug- 
gested to  the  general  that  hoshouw 
dissolve  the  national  assembly  M 
(Inis  be  certain  of  “a  good  five  years. 

De  Gaulle  replied:  “I  shall  eschew 
such  a course,  for  several 
First,  because  no  one  would  unfl  ' 
stand  such  a dissolution.  Seconal 
because  that  dissolution  would  nj* 
the  two  terms  of  office  Ithe  . 

lial  and  the  parliamentary] 

It  would  encourage  the  notion 
the  presidential  term  needed  to 
ratified  by  a general  election. 

“Finally,  there  is  nothing  to  PjT 
that  we  would  win  that  general 
tion.  And  if  we  were  to  lose 
would  have  no  alternative  W. 
stand  down.  What  sort  of  m®11 
I be  if  I hung.on  in  office  after  W™ 
repudiated  by  the  people.  WJL, 
thority  would  I have?"  M so  , 
De  Gaulle  hit  the  nail  on  the  no*- 
(October  31) 
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U.S.  Revises  Plans  on  Nuclear  War 

R.  Jeffrey  Smith  I inn  . UA  ” 

tan  leadership  and  nuclear  fh™  s„  1 


TJ  RESIDENT  Clinton  last 
1 y*  montii  issued  new  guidelines 
, for  ™ targeting  of  US 
nuclear  weapons,  jettisoning  a Cold 
War  dictum  that  the  military  must 
be  prepared  to  win  a protracted 

Waf  that  Wou,d  devastate 
the  globe,  according  to  senior  ad- 
ministration officials. 

Clinton's  new  orders  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Defense  and  chairman  of  the 

*****  insi^ 

■ a the  military  aim  its  nuclear 
forces  to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear 
arms  apinst  U.S.  forces  or  £ 
snnply  by  threatening  a devastating 
rd  drop  an>’  Planning  for 

Clintons  highly  classified  ilirei- 
,.L  fnp  aces  one  signed  by  i-'rcsi- 

ftr&F  {,,Hi  the 

rat  lime  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
mallv  rM  .Pa‘8,drn,ii,l  fcw-l  t'^r-  j 

I as*- : 

JUJ  directive  nonetheless  r 
k mo!1  r S‘  war  P'annws  10  retain  c 

Snd,-g  0p,bns  fi*  nuclear  s, 
■ l*s  against  (be  military  and  civil-  n, 

Troubles  in  I 

Haiti  Outlive 
TIN.  Troops 

mission  un- 

helpres  ore  V !'C'e  3MH*1  ***  “> 
liliil  viok  neS  ^ a,Ml  **  W* 

pemfcLs  ,lN  f^’Phng  with  a 
i:f  that 

tiventssSn,  - . al,onl  Hie  cffec- 
When  if,! 10  JI,lf','n«lioital  effort. 

W us  7mal,,>nal  iortvs  1(1,1  l)y 

Member  lSSF  ?."*  ;ishmv 

tarv  diciainrshi*  ° (|ls,n!,mle  a mili- 

first  frepiy  Hie  country's 

and  jubilation  L'tGf  presi<lcnl'  hojx? 

Hiis  Caribbean 
bttn  ecfaLj ft*  ™°tio,,s  Itave 


- iTwLPan,dnUclearfo™3in 

It  wid^L.^  Pknnmg  reflects  a 

a flc  a e ,rW.an,°^  mtwy  of- 
» 2Sr*  both  nat«ons  that  each  side 

J S lPp^apoten^  nuclear  threat 
J Sj hePther- ^ though^ 

I £§9  pCoposed  to  give  Moscow 

! ^ foreign  aid  nexS 

■ Several  sources  said  the 

getm  ^agRfUrfher  tar- 

getei-s  to  broaden  tee  tier 

event  of  a nuclear  exchange  with 

teedrrinKaddlti0n'  010  S0l,rces  Mid, 
“Jf  J jwttw  contains  language  that 

*ould  permit  U.S.  nuclSrTrikes 
after  enemy  attacks  using  chemfral 
or  biologrcal  weajjons,  an  idea  that 
has  been  hotly  debated  by  in  depen - 
dent  arnis  cnntrol  experts: 

Clinton's  action  marks  the  fi,-si 
toinial  adjust  mem  in  lii  years  of 
].r™,dcnl,a|po|1>1.f0rlhet^0f 

of  U.S  nuclear  weapons  amlcu  .W 
S'Iie  'e  1™y  fur  ,,lr|lw  nslufliwia 

n Hie  total  number  „t  sl,c|,  capons 

V.  cqumagtl, a,  bo  ItcK  , 

reserve  fur  a prutracM  war,  several 
seuioi  officials  said 

BulU'ey  adder!  that  the  ,lir„livt.  ! 

refleefs  more  n,i,iimiitv  l!lau  r 
change  in  the  military's  el'f«.n  t„ ....  fl 

I1 


I S^SrtthatCfl^^- 

r S33  bilhon  annuafiy. 

e exam- 

pie.  tnat  the  United  States  will  rr.n. 

hnue  to  rely  on  nuclear  arms  as^ 

, oationai  security 

wi H ["definite  future,"  and  that  it 

retain  a triad  of  nuclear  forces 
■ consisting  of  bombers.  Jd-bS 

missies  and  submarine-based  mis- 
les.  according  to  Robert  G.  Bell  a l 
special  assistant  to  the  president 
and  senior  director  for  defense  ool 

'cyathe  National  Sm 

Independent  critics  of  U.S.  nuclear 
policy  have  suggested  dial  Washing- 

0f  Fra^t  eirfoi!l0Wii,g  l!*  exampk- 

u France,  which  gave  up  its  vulneri- 

si  cs  M^^vf^'‘l'bilSe(,  5'ralegi,;  ",is- 

-lies,  partly  to  save  money  and  partly 
^^ftioce.ttivesibran  enemy 

BriflnVnn  T1,1?  ^ 'lliSsil^ 
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l-.S.  nuclear  arms.  He  said  that  the 
^re-five  deliberations  were  ^i- 
ra'.!Sj'  by  t,,c,.|,.ex,rei«o  sensitivity 
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Bailout  of 
Seoul  Tops 
$60  Billion 


Paul  Blusteln 
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A U.S.  potice  officer  directe 
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the  newly  formed  and  inexDeri- 
enced  Haitian  National  Police 

,i1j\nUmJb50fi!len  who  belonged  to 
tee  feared  Ton-Tbns  Macoutes  under 

ltrodl|^rShip8  of  Francois  Duva- 
ttaPd  his  son  Jean-CIaude  said  that 
they  have  been  waiting  for  the  1 170 
U N.  troops  to  leave  so 
they  can  take  up  arms  against  the 
government  of  President  Rene  Ptwal 
as  well  as  Anstide  and  Parliament 

We  are  organizing  again  and  collect-  1 

mg  money  and  guns;  we  are  ready, 
and  you  will  see  Macoute  violence 
soon " one  former  member  said 
Police  , say  they  have  linked  a 
grenade  attack  in  downtown  Port-au- 
Pnnce  last  month  in  which  a woman 
was  killed  and  34  others  injured  to  a 
plot  to  assassinate  Prevab  Aristide 
and  fopgovernment  officials. 

for.  u,?  Manuel*  secretary  of  state 
for  public  security,  said  there  are  a 
number  of  “antidemocratic  interests” 


■ I — including  international  drug  traf- 

ILrinDrlTvi^b0  *** intent  0n  ^febi- 
l™g  HatU  s struggling  democracy. 

yef8.after was  tbi- 
™ in<0  ™le  in  1991  by  a mllitarv 
<»up.  President  Clinton  poured  U& 
roonps  uito  the  country^  toresto're 
J*  d™“cro«™%  elected  Aristide 

8,Id  8 '"»e  Man  ml- 
aration  to  tee  United  States, 

r!erS  point  out  that  despite 
the  threats  of  political  violence  the 
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thPH  flle  0?er  haa*1- some  foar  teat 
foe  new  police  force  Is  vulnerableto 
becoming  a tool  for  advancing  polfti- 
c®1  agendas.  The  WOO-member d* 
Partment,  while  an  irnpro^mem 
over  previous  security  foneTto  £ 
spechng  human  rights,  continues  to 
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be  Plagued  by  corruption,  abuse  of 

K 8nd  offenses-  In  the 

Mt  few  weeks,  more  than  20  offi- 
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pfere  in  the  sense  teat  the  learning 

te  dT?,C?cy  has  advanced  even 
haB  not  pr°duced  results 
11  febff;racostly  process." 
nJne.u,N-  Presence  in  Haiti  wfU 
wth  the  withdrawal;  the 
CU|riM-  ?ouncjl  agreed  Ia8t  week  to 
establish  a new  civilian  police  mls- 
«onofu  t.  mte- 

tinue  training  the ’Haitian  force  for 

ul  £nT-  Ab?Ut  500  "Oftconto  : 
5“  to  Haiti,  ostensi- 

bly  to  build  roads,  bridges  and  wells. 
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ceilmg  nii  foreign  nwnership  of 
publicly  held  comiinnieH  fami  26 
percent  (n  SO  percent.  Seoul 
1 ,,n- Korean  eo, ,ip, 

mos  to  borrow  nhnNitl  dirc-etlv  in- 
stead of  Hi  rough  Korean  \mnL. 

Sudi  ineasurea  have  been 
staunchly  resisted  foryeum  by 
Uic  Korean  Ini rouuc nicy,  whirl  1 
has  miimlniiicd  tight  control 
over  flic  entire  nnuncitd'syHiom 
n key  e,emCllt»  of  Its 

industrial  policy.  By  direct  jmr  I 
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nftBul  ®n  ,M,? statement  issued  J 
nftor  11  boat  d meeting  |nst  week  I 
was  sharps  critical  of  the  K,>refl  j 
Inc.  approach. 

"Hie  limitations  of  Korea's  I 
system  of  detailed  govern  meat  I . 

h»lrr,1J0n  at  Ule  n,Jcro  fovel 

ent,  the  IMF  said.  “Since  die 
beginning  of  the  year,  an  un- C 

, sasrasasat 

^tem  and  non-performing 
Joans  rose  sharply. » “ 

lf«fi,eiMFaald  $5*S6  WUion  of 
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to  Seoul  Immediately,  with  ' 
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week  that  the  JVethqrlands, 

Sweden  had  of-  ■ 
rered  to  Join  several  other  coun- 
«es  in  the  £MF-Ied  rescue? 
raising  the  total  resources 

40  m,°re  Uu,n  $60  bil- 
Uon.  The  package,  wliich  in- 
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* 121  Countries  Sign 
i i Ban  on  Land  Mines 
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Howard  Schneider  In  Ottawa 

Foreign  ministers  from 
dozens  of  nations  signed  a 
treaty  last  week  banning  the 
production  and  use  of  anti-person- 
nel land  mines,  the  cornerstone  of 
efforts  to  eliminate  a device  that  lias 
served  as  a military  staple  but  is 
now  viewed  as  a scourge  for  civil- 
ians who  live  near  abandoned  mine- 
fields. 

Used  extensively  in  civil,  regional 
and  world  conflicts  during  this  cen- 
tury, lens  of  millions  of  the  weapons 
remain  buried  in  former  war  zones, 
killing  and  injuring  thousands  of 
civilians  annually  and  turning  a walk 
to  school  or  to  the  well  into  a daily 
hazard. 

After  a five-year  campaign  that 
was  initiated  by  private  advocacy 
groups,  given  a high  profile  by 
Princess  Diana  and  provided  diplo- 
matic impetus  by  Canada,  the  global 
ban  became  a reality  last  week. 
Foreign  ministers  from  Canada, 
Norway  and  South  Africa  were  the 
first  to  sign  the  agreement,  and 
diplomats  from  1 IB  countries  later 
added  their  signatures.  Ratification 
by  those  nations  is  expected  to 
follow  quickly. 

'Hie  outpouring  of  support,  led  by 
middle  powers  like  Canada  and  with 
representatives  from  all  continents, 
showed  that  disarmament  goals  can 
be  reached  even  without  the  signa- 
tures of  the  world’s  three  principal 
military  powers,  said  Jody  Williams, 
coordinator  of  the  international 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  and 
recipient  of  this  year's  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

“In  the  next  century  we  can  live 
in  a mine-free  world  where  we  are 
the  superpower,"  Williams  said, 
referring  to  the  coalition  of  govern- 
ment and  nongovernmental  groups 
that  produced  the  treaty.  "The  post- 
Cokl  War  world  is  different." 

Neither  the  United  Slates,  Russia 
nor  China  is  signing  the  treaty, 
though  the  Clinton  administration  is 
committing  $80  million  annually  to 
mine-clearance  programs  and  has 
set  deadlines  for  the  Pentagon  to 
find  alternatives  for  the  situations  in 
which  its  strategists  still  find  the 
mines  useful.  The  chief  concern  is 
for  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea,  where  land  mines  are  used 


to  defend  against  a possible  attack 
by  Communist  North  Korea. 

Karl  F.  Inderfurth,  newly  ap- 
pointed U.S.  special  representative 
for  global  humanitarian  demining, 
attended.  He  said  that  even  though 
the  United  States  is  not  signing,  it 
supports  the  treaty's  goals.  “This  is 
something  our  government  is  com- 
mitted to,"  he  said,  explaining  that 
Washington  will  back  the  demining 
effort  treaty  supporters  now  hope  to 
undertake. 

That  wasn’t  good  enough  lor  the 
other  Americans  here,  including 
nongovernmental  groups  that 
helped  initiate  the  land  mine  ban 
and  politicians  such  as  Sen.  PaLrick 
J.  Leahy,  D-Vermonl,  who  have  in- 
troduced legislation  they  hope  will 
force  President  Clinton  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

"Our  country  is  sitting  on  the 
sidelines,"  said  Susannah  Sirkin, 
deputy  director  of  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights.  “It  is  time  for  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  take  the  must  mini- 
mal of  risks." 

Other  countries  that  aren’t  sign- 
ing include  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors,  as  well  as  Pakistan, 
India,  Turkey  and  Afghanistan. 

Still,  the  treaty  was  heralded  as  a 
victory  of  humanitarian!  sm  over 
perceived  military  necessity.  The 
treaty  is  “a  landmark  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  disarmament  ...  a victory 
for  the  weak  and  vulnerable  of  the 
world,"  said  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Kofi  Annan.” 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien,  whose  government  be- 
came the  first  both  to  sign  and  ratify 
the  treaty,  snid  its  impact  would  be 
felt  "from  the  rice  fields  of  Cambo- 
dia to  the  suburbs  of  Kabul,  from 
the  mountainsides  of  Sarajevo  to  the 
plains  of  Mozambique.” 

• Russia  is  ready  to  join  an  interna- 
tional ban  on  use  of  land  mines  after 
finding  a substitute  for  anti-person- 
nel mines  it  uses  to  guard  nuclear 
and  other  military  installations,  the 
Foreign  Ministry  said  on  Monday. 

Interfax  news  agency  quoted 
Gennady  Tarasov,  a senior  ministry 
official,  as  saying  that  Russia  would 
sign  the  ban  treaty  "within  a reason- 
able future  time  frame",  but  gave  no 
further  information. 

John  Ryle,  page  23 


Dealt,  Comes  Sooner  for  KcTs  B]ack  = 

David  Brown  and  I Dakota  counts  1 ■ L '-'-■■V  IflClI  J Jj*1?  in«*me,  advanced  education, 

Avram  Qoldatefn  - dh0 " counties  — wlurh  1 1 ready  access  «nrj  1 . 


MEN  in  Washington  have 
nearly  the  shortest  life 
span  of  any  population 
t “ toe  United  Slates,  while 

* their  counterparts  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  Fairfax  County  are 
nearly  the  longest-lived  men.  a new 
study  has  found.  An  average  man’s 
life  in  tiie  two  places  differs  by  14.5 
years.  When  the  country  is  divided 
into  more  than  2.000  distinct  cities 
and  counties,  male  longevity  i„ 
these  abutting  jurisdictions  is  at 
opposite  poles. 

Ina,e  Washingtonians, 
the  1990  life  expectancy  of  570 
years  is  second  shortest  in  the  coun- 
fry.  Only  Oglaia  Sioux  men  of  the 
1 me  Ridge  Reservation,  who  live  an 
average  of  56.5  yeare,  are  likely  to 

are  sirmlai  to  ones  seen  in  many 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
are  lower ihan  those  of  any  nation  in 
me  western  hemisphere  except 
Haiti,  the  study  found.  P 

tn.m  thwr*lived  end  0f  lhc  SP«> 
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Hfldy  *******  at  die 
?*™nl  Sf’Ml  of  Public  Health  in 

u,e  federal  Ccnt^  ii'; 
Cottin,  and  Prevent  io„  i„ 
™JVn*pn»M.  begun  in  law. 

S y'  complete,  the 
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Flanked  by  judges,  Coleman  Young  takes  the  oath  of  office  on  becoming  Detroit’s  first  block  mayor  in  1974 


Black  Hope  in  Motown 


OBITUARY 

Coleman  A.  Young 

COLEMAN  A.  YOUNG.  79.  one  of 
the  country’s  most  outspoken 
African  American  politicians  and  a 
former  mayor  of  Detroit  who  strug- 
gled to  stem  the  tide  of  economic  and 
social  problems  that  made  the  Motor 
City  a symbol  of  urban  decay,  died 
List  week  at  a hospital  in  Detroit. 

In  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Young  was  a union  organizer,  nn 
insurance  salesman,  a member  of 
Michigan’s  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  a state  senator.  In  1968,  he 
became  the  first  black  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, and  in  January  1974  he  was  the 
first  black  to  be  inaugurated  as 
mayor  of  Detroit,  having  won  a nar- 
row victory  over  n white  former  po- 
lice commissioner.  He  held  the 
office  for  five  terms  until  1993, 
when  he  declined  to  run  again. 

A man  of  seeming  contradiction, 
Mr.  Young  could  be  as  effective  in 
the  halls  of  corporate  power  as  he 
was  on  the  meanest  street  corner. 
In  his  public  pronouncements,  he 
attributed  his  city’s  problems  to  (he 
white  suburbs.  Republican  stingi- 
ness and  the  media.  His  conversa- 
tion often  included  the  “n”  and  “m-t” 
words.  Critics  chided  him  for  the 
extravagance  of  his  personal  style, 
but  he  paid  little  attention. 


Sex  Talk  Show  Breaks  Taboo  in  Russia 


Daniel  Williams  In  Moscow 

EARLY  HINTS  of  Russia's  sexual 
revolution  first  surfaced  per- 
haps in  the  late  1970s.  when  a Soviet 
publication  noted  an  increase  in  pre- 
marital sex  among  young  people. 
Publication  of  such  data  must  mean 
a sudden  epidemic  of  raging  Soviet 
hormones,  foreign  reports  at  the 
time  conjectured. 

Then  came  the  1980s.  glasmst's 
openness  and  the  appearance  of 
skin  magazines,  movies  that 
showed  naked  people,  calls  for  sex 
education,  contraceptives  and  wor- 
ries about  AIDS. 

Now  the  1990s,  and  long  kisses 
on  the  Moscow  riverfront,  short 
liaisons  in  Moscow  busiies,  im- 
promptu stripping  in  bars,  all-male 
gnv  underwater  ballets  and,  finally, 
the  indication  (hat  Russia's  sexual 
involution  is  crossing  the  ultimate 
threshold:  talk.  Every  week  on  TV. 


The  venue  for  this  breakthrough 
is  a show  called  About  That,  where 
for  40  minutes  each  Saturday  night 
Russians  discuss  the  once 
iindiscussable.  Such  as  the  secrets 
of  what  men  and  women  like,  May- 
December  romances.  home 
sexuality,  virginity,  masturbation, 
cross-dressing,  whips  — you  name 
it.  Such  subjects  are  staples  of 
American  televised  blab-a-tlions.  but 
Russians  have  never  been  noted  for 
discussing  their  sex  lives,  much  less 
for  broadcasting  their  tastes  to  mil- 
lions of  viewers. 

The  name  of  the  show  refers  to 
the  way  Russians  sometimes  refer 
to  sex  — simply  as  "that.1’  In  1987, 
authors  of  a sex  manual  asked  po- 
tential readers  tu  nominate  a title. 
They  told  the  renders  to  put  the 
words  “About  That"  on  the  envelope 
when  sending  in  their  suggestions. 

The  show  is  broadcast  on  NTV.  a 
network  owned  by  a prominent 


banker  and  media  magnate, 
Vladimir  Gusinsky.  NTV  is  the  king 
of  late-night  titillation:  Among  its  in- 
novations is  an  amateur  strip  show. 

Besides  the  quest  for  ratings,  pro- 
ducers of  About  That  claim  to  have  a 
social  mission.  “It’s  time  to  talk  about 
it,  because  the  sexual  revolution  is 
Cast-moving,"  said  Bolat  Akunov,  one 
of  the  show's  producers. 

Guests  write  or  phone  in  about 
their  problems  or  exploits  and  then 
get  invited  to  the  show  by  category. 
Their  tales  range  from  the  common- 
place to  .the  bizarre.  Women  dream 
of  tall,  dark  and  handsome  men  on 
beaches  in  Spain;  men,  of  tall,  dark 
and  beautiful  women  on  beaches  in 
Spain.  A gay  man  wants  to  sleep 
with  Brad  Pitt  and  Tom  Cruise.  A 
soldier  wants  to  make  love  to  a 
woman  while  parachuting.  (“I  think 
the  feelings  would  be  very  sharp  — . 
will  the  parachute  open  or  not?") 
Sex  experts  give  on-air  advice. 


The  bedrock  of  his  policy  was  the 
idea  that  in  order  to  survive,  the  city 
needed  more  jobs  and  businesses, 
not  just  public  works.  To  that  end,  lie 
persuaded  the  Michigan  government 
to  give  the  city  tax  breaks  to  attract 
investments.  He  played  a key  role  in 
providing  land  and  incentives  for  new 
Chrysler  and  General  Mmol's  plants. 
To  keep  the  city  from  going  into  de- 
fault, he  imposed  on  Detroit  resi- 
dents the  highest  taxes  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Young's  most  important 
achievement  may  have  been  to  give 
blacks  a sense  of  pride  and  i-mpuw- 
ennenl.  “He  Look  office  and  fran- 
chiser! a segment  of  the  population 
that  had  been  disenfranchised,”  said 
Bob  Berg,  Young's  press  secretary 
for  the  last  1 1 years  he  held  office. 

But  vast  areas  of  the  city  re- 
mained blighted.  Crime  was  a prob- 
lem. Tlie  school  system  was 
described  as  n disaster.  City  ser- 
vices logged.  Business  owners  com- 
plained that  it  was  difficult  to  attract 
talent  from  other  purls  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  population  declined  from 
1.8  million  in  tlie  1960s  In  just  under 
1 million  in  the  1990s,  with  blacks 
making  up  more  than  thriv-quar- 
lers  of  those  who  remained. 

Coleman  Alexander  Young  was 
born  May  24,  1918,  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  When  lie  was  5,  the  family 
moved  to  Detroit. 

Young,  whose  family  had  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  was  refused 


A few  touches  are  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sia, Perhaps  only  in  Moscow  can 
someone  have  a fetish  for  the 
leather  scats  on  its  subway  trains. 
Fantasizing  about  literature  teach- 
ers is  a big  thing. 

Traditional  reserve  about  dis- 
cussing sex  is  commonly  attributed 
to  the  years  of  official  Soviet  puri- 
tanisra.  In  tlie  early  years  of  Com- 
munist rule,  the  Bolsheviks 
cultivated  an  image  of  sexual  free- 
dom to  contrast  with  bourgeois  pro- 
priety. But  such  casualness  quickly 
gave  way  to  Stalinist  rigidity.  Licen- 
tiousness was  branded  as  a symp- 
tom of  Western  decadence. 

In  reaction  to  this  19th-century 
moralism,  the  early  20th  century 
saw  an  explosion  of  sexual  litera- 
ture, in  a period  when  censorship 
, was  lifted  before  the  Bolshevik- 
takeover.  It  is  hard  not  to  see  paral- 
! lels  with  the  current  rash  of  sexual 1 
freedom  after  tlie  collapse  of  com- 
munism. . ... 

hi  any  case,  there  .is  wide  agree- 
ment that  in- the  new  Russia,  promisr 


admission  to  a Catholic  high  school 
because  he  was  black.  He  graduated 
from  Detroit's  Eastern  High  School 
with  honors,  but  lie  never  mode  it  to  f 
college,  apparently  because  of  pre- 1 
judicial  scholarship  practices. 

He  went  to  work  for  tlie  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  became  a clandes- 
tine union  organizer.  He  was  fired 
after  getting  into  ;i  fight  with  awhile 
employee  ami  then  went  to  work  for  ( 
the  Post  Office.  After  his  World  War 
II  Army  service,  he  returned  to  tin 
Post  Office  and  continued  his  union 
activities. 

Mr.  Young's  activities  oil  Ihe  pro 
gressive  h inges  were  enough  to 
bring  charges  that  he  was  a commu- 
nist sympathizer  ami  in  1952.  hr 
was  railed  lx •fon-  the  House-  Uo-. 
American  Activities  Committee.  1 

His  breakthrough  in  pofitic4 
ci mie  in  1961.  when  lie  was  elected 
■is  n delegate  to  the  stale  constto 
l ion:  1 1 cnim-nliou.  Willie  serving  in 
Mini  capacity,  lie  wrote  a propod  / 
lliai  two  years  later  foil  In  the  cstab- , 
lisluneiii  of  a civil  rights  com-, 
mission,  hi  Hard  Stuff,  2,1 
autobiography  published  ill 
Mr.  Young  nflered  this  assessment' 
of  his  iierfnrmiince  as  mayor: 

“Hell  no,  I don't  think  Detroit *| 
better  off  1 1 in  1 1 it  was  when  I became  | 
mayor.  'Hie  auto  industry  cerlaw ; 
isn’t  better  off  than  it  was  in  1™  j 
The  job  market  certainly  isn’t  bcUff 
off  Mum  it  wns  Mien.  How  the*1®! 
could  Detroit  be  belter  off?  j 
damn  sure  think  it’s  belter  oft  | 
me  becoming  mayor."  j 

cuily  has  been  on  the  rise. 
port  ant  thing  here  is  that 
ideas  about  sex,  techniques,  r®  . 
ceplives  and  about  feelings 
atod  with  sex  have  expanded,  » 

Anna  Varga,  a psychotherapy 
the  Moscow  Center  for 
Health.  “Different  gederaj^i; 
started  talking  about  sex.  A . 
can  now  discuss  these  issues 
her  daughter,  which  in  I 

times  was  impossible."  1 . ^ ' I 

That  is  not  to  say  the  re«J“  : ! 

has  been  without  its  caa*£;? 
Venereal  disease  has  beC0J"Ljfi!  15 

non  I-  tVipi-p  nre  285  CflSCS  01  SjP8*"-  r, 


thosoofsomeAn-  are  Wo,w  ^an 
I TV  S Afncan  countries. 

fosl 

fvjn,  " rne.  J-th  Chronic  ) sense 
°f  Hie  Global 
published  two 

that  107  dEL  r conrnbu,fo" 

juries  make  o”?1  ,1RC*St's  nnd  in- 
and  chronic  til  healnf-^'  rfisabi,Uy. 
'v«S,rieseaiU’l,leach“ftl^ 

simlJaT  S!nsi^hfVe-n  lUaITw  wiI1  P|wi<fc’ 

America 1 '«llh  of 

' J?  down  to  nearly  ^deta"  reacl,‘ 
foe  United  w!  ,^ery  counfy  in 

pose  is  tr,  he!3  es‘  k uitimate  pur- 

,or  public  taSlKr  a nwi1  '"“P 
°VCT  tlW 

"tac.  ,.hat 

lions  in  the  „Q,-  ,reglonal  popula- 

shown  it  I rh7  T™*  studl'es 
fences  is  of  the  dif- 


T'-nces  is  ior„au,fu  e of  the  dif- 
^lieved.  fier  ^ Previously 

ma«nVdegofe3LSUrprise  was  toe 

in  "toe  range  of  differ- 


times  that  in  Western  burt 

AIDS  is  on  the  rise,  too! 

...  ■ . 


AIDS  is  on  tne  rise,  «w,  r^Ji.  *ho  L.a{Jsfl!°o1  °(  Public  Health  ' 

■ this  has  as  much  to  do  with  |Si  l,-rnec|  by  ulis  fnproj^t-  “I  am  con- 
tion  of  Illegal'  drugs  to 

restrained  1 sex.  'The hf,tl  the  secQn  J H,Ces*  ‘ngton 

officially  registered  !'<*tancy 0llt nrt?'si0rtest  hfe  ex-- 

1996  was  fift  percent  Xf^W.tfiao  2.poo' 1 

■ previous  10  yean  gjtl-  Men  liere  kS.11  ^s,mea- 

, pereent  of  them  said  to  be  A . years.  Onli^Jv ' ? 0n-  aVerage 1 

of  drug  uscre  sharing  neeat^^v  - — — men  in.  five  South  I 


I thelp,V<Sintl£?  ~ wllich  delude 
5ni?ne  Reservation  - have 
shorter  life  span,  61  years  on 

J""!11™81.  men  in  South  Africa 

fiOdjLI<URiaw.a  life  oxPecfoncy  of 
GO  years.  Men  m Bolivia  live  about 
59  years.  Russian  men,  whose  de- 
^7,  ,lfe  expectancies  have 

S«ynS'PWen,i0,af!i^liw 

For  example,  the  shortest-lived 
national  population  in  the  world  is 


r^ort  tod  not  address  rea- 
sons for  the  regional  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences  m tl,e  United  States 
although  further  analysis  to  be  done 

yrar  fight 

' .NeVertoeless,  local  health 
officials  last  week  said  they  have 
explanations. 

"It’s  not  surprising  to  me,  unfor- 
tunately,  said  Allan  Noonan,  direc- 
ttc.D,<t*-  Department  of 

i"  offi« sincc 


population  is  black.  Noonan  said  he 

AfriTSA  e !ives  of  w«hi„gton-s 
African  Americans  are  harmed  by 

hmited I access  to  medical  care,  de- 
layed  diagnosis  of  disease  and  a 
high  homicide  rate. 

“You  take  those  factors,  and  tie 
them  in  with  poverty  and  other  so- 
1S4T’ an^  tiiis  is  the  iwailt."  he 
srntL  “We  neec  to  inculcate  the  need 


Fairfax's  residents  lend  to  have 
high  income,  advanced  education 
ready  access  to  good  medical  care! 
pod  diets  and  lifestyles  that  often 
include  regular  exercise. 

_ T1*  h^er  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  a community,  tlie  longer  its 
me  expectancy,"  Stroube  said.  “VVe 
have  a lot  of  the  advantages.” 

“t1*  coUe«gues  found 
tpt  these  differences  in  longevity 
have  grown  in  recent  decades.  Wliile 
the  average  life  expectancy  of  every 
mqjor  ethnic,  sex  and  regional  group 

!v,try  has  lncreas«*  since 
1980,  tlie  h/e  spans  of  Urn  2 per  cent 
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. , •"'.aijrica  ujki  ocuer  n 

icnl  care — have  barely  been  felt. 
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£10,000 
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Take  notice 
of  our  90-Day 
Account 

• Available  for  deposits  of 
*1,000*  and  over 

• All  Interest  paid  gross 

• Interest  earned  from  day 
of  deposit 

• No  limit  to  number  of 
transactions 

• Penalty-free  withdrawals 
on  90  days’  notice 

• Immediate  access  subject 
to  90  days'  loss  of  interest 
on  amount  withdrawn 

• Same  day  turnaround  on 
deposits  and  withdrawals 

• Operated  by  post,  fax 
or  telephone 

• Fast  friendly  confidential 
service 


Monthly  interest  also  available 

Call  u*  now  for  fun  details  S +44  1624  681100 
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Richard  Breltman 

THE  HITLER  OF  HISTORY 
By  John  Lukacs 
Knopf.  279  pp.  $26 

THE  Hitler  Of  History  is  not  a 
biography  but  an  extended 
and  insightful  comparison  of 
many  biographies  and  biographers 
of  Adolf  Hitler.  More  than  a hun- 
dred biographers  have  examined 
the  man,  his  regime  and  the  war 
they  brought  about,  but  John 
Lukacs  argues  that  a number  of  key 
issues  remain  unclear  or  misunder- 
stood. By  setting  the  biographies 
against  each  other  and  by  interpos- 
ing his  own  reflections.  Lukacs 
manages  to  achieve  greater  clarity 
and  a sensible  perspective. 

'[lie  Hungarian-born,  British- 
l rained  Lukacs  has  had  contact  with 
lilt-  academic  world,  but  he  is  not  a 
career  professor,  which  gives  him 


Nonny’s 

Excellent 

Adventure 


Dwight  Garner 


THE  ZIGZAG  KID 
By  David  Grossman 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Betsy  Rosenberg 
Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  309  pp.  $24 


WHAT  DO  children  want?  If 
you  believe  Israeli  novelist 
David  Grossman,  in  his  lively 
and  fable-like  new  novel  The 
Zigzag  Kid,  what  older  kids  crave 
most  are  the  very  things  parents 
usually  deny  them:  freedom, 
some  genuine  adventure,  and  a 
sense  of  being  trusted  to  listen  in 
on  a few  of  the  adult  world’s  allur- 
ing secrets.  They’re  tired  of  being 
infant!  11  zed.  The  Zigzag  Kid  is 
about  what  happens  when  one 
boy,  1 2 -year-old  Nonny 
Feurberg,  has  his  wildest  dreams 
of  adventure  fulfilled.  He’s  forced 
to  hang  on  far  a breathless  ride, 
and  happily  so  arc  we. 

The  Zigzag  Kid  la,  at  heart,  a 
galloping  road  novel.  This  is  a 
departure  for  Grossman,  who  is 
the  author  of  two  striking  and  in- 
tensely melancholy  novels  — See 
Under:  Love  and  The  Book  Of 
Intimate  Grammar — as  well  as 
several  well-regarded  works  of 
nonfiction.  When  we  first  meet 
Nonny  Feurberg,  he's  a few 
weeks  away  from  his  bar  mitz- 
vah,  and  he’s  boarding  a train 
to  visit  a distant  uncle  — a man 
Nonny  so  dislikes  that  he  fears 
the  uncle  will  kill  him  with 
“didactic  poisoning.”  Watching 
from  his  window  as  the  train 
pulls  away,  Nonny  worries  that 
his  Gather — who  Is  a famous  de- 
tective in  Jerusalem  — is  about 
to  end  his  relationship  with 
Gobi,  n woman  who  has  always 
been  like  a mother  to  him. 

((Nonny's  biological  mother  died 
shortly  after  bis  birth.) 

From  this  point.  The  Zigzag 
Kid  goes  into  a splendid,  electric 
kind  of  free  float  Grossman  jolts 
you  with  so  many  narrative  sur- 
prises, and  they  are  so  integral 
to  this  novel’s  charm,  that  a re- 
viewer must  step  carefully  lest 
he  reveal  too  much.  Minutes 
after  the  train  is  under  way,  a 
series  of  odd  events  begins  to 


an  interesting  perspective  on  bio- 
graphers. He  finds  no  particular  rea- 
son to  give  preference  to  academic 
works,  though  he  concedes  that 
every  serious  biographer  must 
know  a good  deal  of  history.  Non- 
professionals, he  maintains,  may 
know  more  of  the  world  than  those 
inside  ivory  towers. 

It  is.  however,  worth  noting  that 
non-academics  wrote  most  of  the 
studies  Lukacs  regards  as  apolo- 
getic or  irresponsible.  (David  Irv- 
ing, author  of  Hitler's  War,  receives 
much  attention  here.)  The  acade- 
mic system  has  plenty  of  flaws,  but 
it  does  require  professionals  to  sub- 
mit their  work  (and  sources)  to  the 
scrutiny  and  judgment  of  their 
peers.  Alas,  however,  the  academy 
does  not  require  good  style,  and  bio- 
graphies linve  not  been  the  fashion 
there  for  quite  some  time.  It  would 
also  take  an  academic  many  years, 
perhaps  a decade,  to  collect  and 


master  the  relevant  documents  for  a 
solid  biography  of  Hitler. 

Of  the  well-known  post-World 
War  II  biographies  in  English, 
Lukacs  finds  historian  Alan  Bul- 
lock’s early  work  Hitler:  A Study  in 
Tyranny  (1953)  an  important 
achievement  weakened  by  a one- 
dimensional portrait  of  the  man: 
Hitler  was  simply  an  unprincipled 
opportunist.  The  work  of  German 
journalist  Joachim  Fest,  Hitler 
(1973),  drew  upon  several  decades 
of  research  by  o there  and  was  more 
nuanced,  but  it  was  not  terribly  orig- 
inal and  had  limited  coverage  of  the 
war.  John  Toland's  1977  portrait 
Adolf  Hitler  was  gossipy  and  less 
acceptable  to  the  academics;  it  also 
contained,  despite  some  ritual  con- 
demnations of  Hitler  and  Nazism, 
more  than  a few  traces  of  admira- 
tion for  the  subject.  These  criti- 
cisms are  very  much  on  target,  and 
Lukacs  demonstrates  a fine  touch  in 


happen  around  Nonny,  the  most 
important  of  which  ia  thnt  he  be- 
friends an  uldcr  man  — a man 
with  “flashing  blue  daredevil 
eyes"  and  “n  dark  magnetic 
power”  — who  turns  out  to  be 
Felix  Glick,  an  Internationally 
famous  con  man  and  thief. 
Thinking  that  his  parents  meant 
for  liim  to  meet  Felix  and  to  have 
a few  adventures  with  him  as  a 
bar  mitzvali  gift,  Nonny  isn’t 
afraid.  He  feels  like  he's  step- 
ping, with  some  trepidation, 
right  Into  adulthood. 

Growing  up  in  Jerusalem, 
Nonny  wasn’t  a particularly  wild 
kid.  “True,  I had  secretly 
smoked  a couple  of  cigarettes 
down  to  the  butt,  and  inhaled, 
too,  and  true,  I had  kissed  three 
girls  in  my  cIbbs,  only  on  a dare, 
though."  But  before  long,  Felix 
escorts  Nonny  to  the  front  of  the 
train,  where  he  convinces  the 
conductor  to  let  Nonny  take  a 
turn  behind  the  wheel. 
Following  that,  Felix  pulls  out  a 
gun  and  orders  the  train  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

What  follows  is  a series  of 
grand  adventures  — Felix  and 
Nonny  roar  through  the  country- 
side in  a Bugntti  and  then  in  a 
Volkswagen  Beetle,  wearing  dis- 
guises, avoiding  police,  walking 
out  on  restaurant  bills.  Felix  tells 
Nonny  they  can  do  whatever  he 
wants:  "Should  I climb  up  to  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  embassies  and 
change  the  flag,  as  [your]  Dad  did 
once  before  he  Joined  the  police 
force?  Or  steal  a zebra  from  the 


locating  the  weaknesses  of  many  Lukacs  invokes  some  of  Hitler's 
other  works  as  well.  statements  that  support  this  new; 

Lukacs  deals  effectively  with  he  ignores  contrary  evidence.  He 
Hitler's  personal  life,  where  the  finds  Hitler's  anti-Semitism  deeper 
evidence  is  relatively  thin  and  the  and  more  consistent  than  his  radsm, 
historian’s  judgment  is  critical.  Dls-  but  his  brief  treatment  of  the  Hob 
counting  Hitler's  own  claims  and  causl  is  marred  by  some  unneces- 
the  arguments  of  some  biographers,  snry  missteps,  such  as  the  statement 
Lukacs  maintains  that  Hitler's  view  that  at  least  4.5  million  Jews  were 
of  the  world  and  his  political  aspira-  murdered.  That  number  ia  not  only 
tions  crystallized  not  in  Vienna  but  well  below  the  range  accepted  by 
in  Munich  during  1919.  Lukacs  sen-  specialists;  it  conies  out  of  nowhere, 
sibly  assesses  Hitler’s  medical  prob-  Lukacs  recognizes  Hitler’s  not  io- 
lems  (digestive  disorders  and  substantial  talents  as  a politician  and 

Parkinson’s  disease  late  in  his  life);  statesman  and  connects  his  foreign 

only  Hitler's  concern  that  he  would  policy  successes  with  his  popularity 

die  early  substantially  influenced  his  among  the  Germans.  Hitler  was  a 

political  behavior  and  career.  Lukacs  populisl  revolutionary  and  dictator 

also  accurately  diagnoses  Hitler's  in  a democratic  age. 

penchant  for  secrecy,  which  became  Graduate  students  in  history  learn 

part  of  his  political  style,  the  intellectual  value  of  studying  his 

Those  familiar  with  academic  tonography  — how  the  history  of  a 

studies  will  find  Lukacs's  discussion  given  subject  has  been  written  over 

of  Hitlers  racial  thought  and  anti-  lime.  It  is,  however,  nu  easy  task  to 

Semitisni  less  persuasive.  Fighting  make  historiography  interesting  and 

against  the  current  trend,  Lukacs  accessible  lu  a bread  audience.  The 

declares  that  Hitler  was  more  na-  Hitler  Of  History  succeeds,  and  it 

tioualist  than  racist:  "his  governing  encourages  one  to  read  those  useful 

obsessions  were  not  biological.”  biographies  one  has  missed. 
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zoo  and  ride  away  on  it?”  Nonny 
is  torn  by  all  thiB.  On  one  hand, 
he  feels  guilty'  for  getting  so  much 
pleasure  out  of  this  wild  libera- 
tion. On  the  other,  he  wonts  to 
“he  worthy  of  Felix,  to  take  risks, 
to  be  crazy,  to  be  a criminal.”  He 
feels  he’s  passing  “beyond  bratti- 
ness  into  a world  of  grownups 
and  guns  and  real  crime.” 

It’s  to  Grossman’s  credit  that 
these  events  signify  as  more  than 
mere  escapades.  It’s  clear  from 
very  early  in  the  novel  that  Felix 
knows  more  about  Nanny  and 
his  family  than  he’s  letting  on. 

Ab  The  Zigzag  Kid  progresses  — 
and  as  Nonny  becomes  the  focus 
of  a nationwide  manhunt  — both 
Felix  and  Nonny  learn  more 
about  one  another  than  they  had 
ever  expected  to.  Grossman  is 
skillful  at  getting  to  the  heart  of 
the  sadness  that  lingers  over 
Felix’s  life,  despite  his  penchant 
for  extravagant  (and  often  illegal) 
gestures.  He’s  even  more  skillful 
at  evoking  that  wonderful  feeling 
that  children  sometimes  get.  In 
their  most  intense  moments, 
when  they  and  their  Mends  feel 
that  they  are  the  only  real  people 
in  the  world  and  "everyone  else 
[is]  an  actor  in  our  play.” 

The  Zigzag  Kid  isn’t  a perfect 
novel.  There  are  a few  moments 
where  Grossman  seems  to  be 
making  scenes  up  on  the  ffy.  He 
also  borrows  a bit  too  much 
from  J.D.  Salinger.  But  these 
are  small  complaints.  Grossman 
has  written  a minor  novel  that 
has  a major  kick. 


Bill  McKIbben 

RACHEL  CARSON:  ~ ~ 

Witness  for  Nature 
By  Unda  Lear 
Henry  Holt.  634  pp.  $35 

THE  MORE  time  passes,  tin- 
larger  Rachel  Carson  looms.  By- 
now  Silent  Spring  seems  a rare  ful- 
crum point  in  our  history,  a work 
that  began  to  change  our  very  under- 
standing of  who  we  are  and  what  our 
place  in  the  order  nf  things  might  bo. 
A few  weeks  after  its  publication  in 
the  fell  of  1963,  she  told  a Washing- 
ton audience  that  her  mail  already 
showed  a change  in  public  attitudes, 
a willingness  to  ask  questions.  Peo- 
ple no  longer  "assumed  dial  some- 
one was  looking  after  things.”  ;i 
sentiment  that  explains  much  of  tin- 
late  20th  century  in  America.  The  fla- 
vor of  the  workl  changed  when  Car- 
son  in  Silent  Spring  unmasked  some 
of  the  chemical  agents  driving 
Progress,  and  thnt  can  be  said  of  a 
bare  handful  of  books. 

We  need,  then,  a definitive-  biogra- 
phy of  Carson  in  order  to  understand 
how  and  why  she  drew  back  her  bow 
and  let  fly.  Unda  Lear,  a professor  of 
environmental  history  at  George 
Washington,  provides  us  with  sucli  a 
book  ■—  competent,  careful,  com  pro- 
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career  unlikely.  s«»  slu-  went  lo  wwk ! 
instead  fur  the  federal  guVenimcnL 
editing  and  writing  pamphlets  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Into 
nor  1 icpnrlmciit. 

Those  pamphlets  turned  into  fea- 
ture articles  for  nc  wsjjapers  anil  niajf- 
aziii'-s  and  finally,  after  many  yean, 
into  'Hie  Sen  Around  Us  and  The 
Edge  Of  Tin*  Sen,  which  were  pub- 
lish* -( I III  gre.il  Sllcvess  in  the  1950' 
The  Sea  Amund  L's,  which  offered 
most  people  their  first  real  gliraps- 
beneath  the  ocean's  surface,  spent 

32  weeks  amp  the  Ijesl-seller  lisl.  and 

The  Edge  Of  The  SeajoiiR.il  it  intl« 
lop  10  immediately  upon  publication 

But  hud  she  slopped  with  those 
books,  Carsim  would  have  failed 
away  by  now.  Instead,  she  almost  by 
accident  began  stumbling  across.  * 
new  studies  being  done  on  the  i 
cides  that  had  emerged  during  aw 
after  World  War  II  and  were  no* 
being  sprayed  by  airplanes  aw 
tanker  trucks  tile  length  aw 
breadth  of  the  nation.  Working  w® 
the  distractions  of  her  literary 
and  of  a metastasizing  cancer,  ^ 
some  how  compiled  this  colW»® 
of  obscure  data  into  Silent  SpiTO: 
which  she  originally  intended  w 


Andrew  Higgins  in 

Tokyo  meets  the  foot 
soldiers  of  an  economic 
empire  in  decline 

IN  FRONT  of  electronic  panels 
flashing  orange-coloured  num- 
bers cracks  the  calm  of  the 
salaryman,  dispirited  foot  soldier  of 
an  economic  empire  in  retreat.  The 
figures,  on  display  in  Tokyo's  finan- 
cial district,  relate  not  to  the  col- 
hpjJJK  sh.ro  prire,  of  Japiul.s 
brittle  banks  but  something  far 
more  fundamental  — - 18-hole  golf 
courses.  ** 

p,5er  fjprJs  ,are  Provided  bv 
Eagle  Golf,  a broker  of  country-club 
memberships  just  down  the  corri- 
dor  from  a branch  of  the  defunct 
lamaichi  Securities.  They  signal 
Japan  8 economic  malaise.  The 
nnces  of  what  was  a fail-safe  invest- 
ment pi  d status  symbol  are  in  a 
nose-dive. 

The  price  keeps  going  down. 
Nothing  goes  up  any  more  " 
groaned  Masanii  Fukushima.  a life 

SKLTET  antl  weekeml 

golfer.  The  golden  age  of  the  golf 

dubis  over.  It  is  finished.” 

UtrIiW0*  °f.°ther  ^men 
MrFukushmasp1^^  outdaring 

or  bubble-boom,  of  the 

FnT™  b-n?  * c,ub  membership. 

. , million  yen  C$30, 000)  he 

Toirvn^  ^ rifil,t  10  driv<?  °'ll  of 
| iJS®  eacl!  weekend  and  fork  out 

b.50  in  green  fees  for  a round  of  j 

firein™8,  hc‘  ca,cll,at«l.  » sure- 

ill*  investment.  } 


A Vision  Of  Japan  aa  a ahnnbUng  shadow  laa^^  „„  „ ^ ^ 
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emu  iti  uy.  uiuw  la.hi,  h pruiessor  oi  which  sue  m igiiumy  nw-1"" 
environmental  history  at  George  title  “Man  Against  the  Earth/ 
Washington,  provides  us  with  sucli  a Its  three-part  publication  in  w 
book  — competent,  careful,  compiv-  New  Yorker  set  off  a storm  that  ? e 
hensive.  If  it  is  not  perfect  if  it  feils  to  copied  the  last  few  years  of  Care011* 
quite  explain  how  Carson  made  the  life.  Hie  chemical  companies^ 
leap  to  a kind  of  radicalism  in  Silent  acted  with  expensive  fury,  but  rto* 


miff  V.HIBUU  miiuc  uii-  me.  me  ciiemn.ni  mHiy--  ■ swie  out  of  fh  ■ n — 0,1  mis 

leap  to  a kind  of  radicalism  in  Silent  acted  with  expensive  fury,  but  . 0nc{.  ,“*e  inflated  assets  that 

Spring,  this  is  because  Lear  is  a mod-  dent  John  F.  Kennedy  and  lnl«*  lhe  ^ feel  so  rich  — and 

est  anti  earthbound  biographer.  And  Secretary  Stewart  L UdflU  MJf:  Japanese  W0rlt*  shudder  as 

that  fits  her  subject  completely.  ensure  that  her  work  would  lew  s ent  on  a shopping  spree, 

i ■ it  n i-  I,,.. am  (arson  i 


onlv  ls  now  worth 

has 

*4ffel0fJapai,'?«0'fmrv 

and  helrw  °rte?  Fore.of  its  economy 

X k?  Plain  -why  its  fi«uicial 

‘sBKSr'-— 

ifc  faTSt”1*1 (°rslo0mis 

Securities.  A 
“'here  iSLbasS°nc  u,ldCT.  "ml 

Japanese^ftm?ri  k- bl,SinP8s  flS 
^a2h2,ntowhatlIiey 
ure tocMhtuh11!"1!!8  Iie  ln  a fail- 

since  the  huhhi  ^!at  ^ave  huilt  up 
gone  out  of  n?  *■  bjfr8L  1110  air  has 
0^emadMa^nl^a,ted  fl8sets  th*t 
toe  rest  ft/®Panfeelao rich -and 


snatching  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center,  chunks  ol  Hollywood  and 
Symbolic  foreign  properties,  such  as 
the  former  headquarters  of  the 
Greater  London  Council. 

, ™.e  ca,cl,fetions  based  on 
bubble-era  prices  are  finally  coming 
unstuck.  In  Ohtemachi.  Tokyo's  an- 
swer  to  the  City,  bookshops  hawk 
self-help  crisis  primers  anil  limv-tu 
bankruptcy  guides.  Die  bombast  of 
boom-era  Pacts  has  given  way  m 
self-flagellation.  Typical  of  the  niood 
is  a collection  of  essays:  Vanishing 
Japan,  and  Lazy  Japanese.  For 

5““™  s«*ing  solace  there  is  The 
Sun  Will  Drflmtahr  Pica  Am.:.. 


Asian  countries  conquered  by 
Japan  during  the  second  world  war 
face  the  prospect  of  a Japan  in  re- 
ti-eat.  At  a meeting  last  month  of  the 
Asia  Pacific  Economic  Forum  the 
prune  minister,  Ryutaro  Hashimoto 
said  Japan  could  no  longer  act  as 
me  region  s "locomotive".  Tokyo’s 
Export-Import  Bank  last  week  said- 
Japanese  investments  in  Asia  have 
peaked. 

’111.  - »kl  confidence  has  gone,  and 
,M7Y !IR; feai*  Uiat  a more  inward- 
looking  Japan  could  mutate  Asia's 
sickness  into  a global  contagion.  A 
sign  of  the  virus  spreading  would  be 
any  move  by  Japanese  banks  and  in-  , 
stiUilions  to  unload  their  $210  bil- 
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economic  pUu.ning  t ''0"  bonds. 

nounced  a long-overdue  shift  in  offi-  0 IMPORTANT 

cial  nomenclature  last  week-  "It  is  Cf  lu  ,!;I  ANT  15 
appropriate  to  say  that  the  economy  ^3  th  WOrId  ec0n0[r 

s^iSTcSssfi  jar 

& 'SpJr  s,  t ^ 
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So  IMPORTANT  is  Japan  to 
the  world  economy  that  a 
wrong  step  could  bring  cata- 
stropiie.  Dunng  a visit  to  Tokyo  last 
week,  the  head  of  tiie  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Michel  Cam- 
dessus, spoke  exuberantly  about 
the  travails  of  South  Korea,  Russia 
and  Indonesia.  Asked  about  Japan, 
though,  he  referred  repeatedly  to 
notes,  measuring  his  words. 

The  demise  of  Yamaichi.  Japan's 
biggest  bankruptcy  since  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  came  as  a shock  — 
not  because  anyone  had  any  illu- 

u nnc  o lt_  I III-  ,n<  . . * “ 


: ^.e  ^hoice.  Keeping  Japan's  banks 

and  brokers  afloat  had  been  the 
convoy  system”,  under  which 
strong  firms,  guided  by  the  finance 
ministry,  rescued  the  weak  in  times 
of  turbulence. 

But  solidarity  is  crumbling.  Last 
month  Sanyo  Securities  soul  out  an 
to  i he  convoy.  The  government 
m get  brokerages  to  rush  io  the  res- 
ale. but  none  came.  Sanvo  sank 
l tie  question  now  is  just  how  far  in- 
solvent banks  and  brokerages  will 
be  left  lo  fend  for  LhemseJvej>.  Mr 
Hashimoto's  government  has  al- 
ready made  clear  it  is  pressing  for 
taxpayer  s money  to  be  used  to  com 
jxmsate  customers. 

-JUJ1!10  Golf  struggled  this 
week  to  sell  country  club  member- 
ships that  nobody  wants  to  buy.  a 
brand]  manager  of  Yamaichi  Securi- 
ties was  presiding  over  the  wreck- 
age of  his  career  and,  he  said,  his  I 
life.  He  laboured  to  keep  up  appear 
ances.  posting  two  staff  at  the  door 
to  greet  customers  with  deep  bows 
and  numbered  slips  to  fix  their 
pfece  in  a queue  cf  people  eager  to 
get  their  money  back.  It  was  a very 
orderly  wake.  "The  customers  don’t 
get  angry  with  us.  Wc  often  even 
get  thmr  sympathy,”  said  manager 
Noriaki  Kohama.  “But  IVe  lost  my 
job.  I have  no  future  now.  I feel  verv 

nnnrvtinrl  i „ • 


cat.  cum  ctuuiuuuuu  uiugmpner,  /uiu  aecrciai  y aiewari  l,  uuw 
that  fits  her  subject  completely.  ensure  that  her  work  would  le®.  ; 

Carson,  bom  in  a small  Pennsylva-  the  first  Clean  Water  Act  Qflg  ! i sransucat  obfuscatia 

nia  river  town  at  the  turn  of  the  cen-  Lear  reminds  us,  was  not  I r\U  , — ' 

tury,  was  years  younger  than  her  equipped  for  such  battles,  but  . L-dUOUr  l in 

brother  and  sister.  She  spent  a lot  of  rose  to  the  occasion,  staunch  aiw  Ol  ICir\fc?0  UD  LJlIIlSn  SPX/innQ  nldno 

time  alone,  wandering  the  woods  quent  in  public,  though  la  I MfouITrrr: ^ OCIVII  iyo  [Jld.1  lo 

and  fields,  which  is  the  cliched-but-  leaned  hard  on  her  few  dose  frten»  ««  White  | . 


me  Japanese  themselves  J “ . >musu  y was  mat 

Amid  the  hype taM*  Ugera  uidef STel  . 80 

gobjUion.dw.rfed.heSdOhuiien  TSmSl' 

statistical  obfuscation.  They  had 
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foe  government  let  Yamalrhi  . I?1 ‘fS*  3®nior  “ecu- 


buij-,  moo  jwis  yuuii^ci  uioii  iier  equippeo  ror  such  ^ i 

brother  and  sister.  She  spent  a lot  of  ro9e  to  the  occasion,  staunch  aw*  j 

time  alone,  wandering  the  woods  quent  in  public,  though  in  I 

and  fields,  which  is  the  cliched-but-  leaned  hard  on  her  few  dose  fr***  ■ and  Wh,lite 
true  beginning  to  the  life  story  of  This  book  could  not  c0®etJjC^ ' — -3jgBa  "Unter 


emu  iitiua,  wiub.ii  ia  u ic  cuuueu-uui-  leanea  nai u un  uer  jew  uim — ■ j and  Tara  ,T 

true  beginning  to  the  life  story  of  This  book  could  not  ~ — -JgBa  Hunl 

nearly  every  naturalist  I know.  Her  better  time.  The  fight  agwnjjJ^JF  D RTTAIN»S  TVa 

famous  reserve  came  partly  from  the  pollutants,  shows  signs  of  W . f U Went . foam 

isolation  of  her  childhood,  partly  uxnph  — President  Clintons  j ^atweekwhur,  ,.La“OUr  bnaica 

from  the  shame  of  a failed-middle-  sion  to  back  new  EPA  8t8ndv^tf>  maJ°r8hake-im  t?2”ounc«Ia 

class  kind  of  poverty,  and  partly  from  clean  air  is  the  direct  descennw*  - saving  aimerr 

the  constant,  almost  smothering  at-  the  lemslation  passed  In  the ; fox  relief tifloding  new 


Tteasury  team 
to  Labour  basics 


backbendieraSU^to'S’  ha^falf  *®£?vernment 
controversy  over  toe  aa£»L  „ had  feUed  to  lntrod«“  more 

the"State,i  IS" 


---  --  nun  acmur  execu- 

tives who  hid  massive  losses  from 
n8t  °aly  Public  but  their  own 
Btaft  But  he  wants  to  see  the  mess 
through  to  the  end:  “There  ore  still 
customers  so  we  can  still  be  loyal  to 
something.”  ‘t 


Main  points 


utvu  vu  tuiivuig  ttUIlUSL 

every  weekend  to  sit  on  the  bed,  eat 
cookies,  and  chat  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  offered  Carson  men- 
tors both  for  writing  and  biology;  it 
was  science  tliat  grabbed  her  first, 

I..JI I l.  TIT li  i . a • 


*U  * uverxne  squeeze  on 

the  welfare  state,  it  enraged  up 
to  1 million  better-off  savers. 
TJey  learned  that  a £50,000 
($83,000)  cap  is  to  be  placed  on 
toe  savings  they  can  bold  tax- 
free  in  the  Tax  Exempt  Special 

SAVinite'  A « « _ 


• An  ISA  will  be  a "one-stop  ac- 
count" to  ahelter.cash,  shares, 

SS®’ unlt  ^nd  fnve®totent  trusts, 
OEICs,  life.  Insurance,  National 

Savings  and  deposits  with  credit 

unions  from  Inrwrifl  anri 


In  Brief 

UNION  BANTC  of  Switzerland 
and  Swiss  Banking  Corpor- 
ation are  to  merge  in  a $60  bil- 
lion deal  to  create  the  United 
Bank  of  Switzerland,  the  world’s 

bHnfc-  K ,viU  ®°* 
i-5»uOO  jobs  and  is  expected  to 
trigger  a wave  of  European  bank- 
ing and  Insurance  mergers. 

MERICA’S  jobless  rate  sank 
4.6  per  cent  Inst  month,  a 
24-year-low,  giving  further  evi- 
dence that  the  US  economic  ex- 
pansion is  still  going  strong  after 
more  that  seven  years.  In  addi- 
tion, 404,000  new  jobs  were 
created  in  November,  nearly 
double  the  number  forecast. 

THE  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  South  Korea 
agreed  toe  world’s  biggest  inter- 
national financial  bail-out,  which 
' will  provide  at  least  $55  billion 
tor  the  wounded  Asian  tiger.  In 
return.  South  Korea  has  agreed 
to  reform  its  capital  markets. 

THE  fragile  economic  recov- 
ery in  Russia  could  be 
derailed  unless  it  undertakes 
urgent  economic  and  financial 
reform,  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  said. 

London  dealers  will 
be  handed  a rcrord  S 1.6  bil- 
lion in  bonuses  Him  year.  Their 
Christmas  bonanza  emerges 
after  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
declared  in  his  pre-Budget 
speech  thnt  wage  restraint  was 
vital  to  prevent  a return  to  rising 
inflation  and  unemployment. 

Kl  ATWEST  Bank  unveiled  a 
■ w double  deal  to  rid  it  of  the 
froublesome  and  loss-making 
NotWeat  Markets  City  banking 
arm.  Its  pan -European  equities 
business  has  been  sold  to  US- 
based  Bunkers  Trust  for 
$2 10  million,  and  toe  German 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  group 
is  buying  its  US  and  Asian  deriv- 
atives operation  for  $80  million. 


CHRIS  EVANS,  an  ambitious 
young  British  broadcaster, 

2? * “nlroUh«  share  in 
Rtehard  Branson’s  Virgin  Radio, 

: slBtion  on  which  he 

fa  the  star  breakfast  presenter. 

FOREIGN  exchanges 

waning  rate*  Starting  rat»a-' 
Dwi|"lMr  8 PMWlllWf  1 


lems,  and  many  of  the  St'  Saynfester  tt 

tria lists  and  public  relao 


’amongtmrj  ^*nt*neTVaual  too 'ZiEET9!!0*' *l*0 

of  the  same  to ' JayniaBfeJ1^8^  outlined  ^tiie  sanS^ of-teM  of  toou-  . 

leading  her  to  Woods  Hole  Marine  trialiste  and  public  reW^  ^i  ray,  by  remwbSto^f8  ^ 

Biological  Laboratory  and  tlien  on  to  that  battled  Carson  in  ^ Je PolitiSlf  «erdse  . tax-breaks^ ^Sp25fni^Ul!>^ 

Johns  Hopkins,  where  she  earned  a have  managed  to  so  coi^I  ^e^^^^bution, 

masters  in  zoology. The  Depression  public  that  Artierica  now  called BlairIlaB  to^ay toefrhSrS^u^ M^b,e 

and  her  gender  made  an  academic  ternational  progress  op  thelw^^  ^®any,  not  ^ "for 


Personal  Equity  Plans  (Peps)  °£C5ancelIor  Gordon 

.J^X^tend0n,0tackl8,re|- 


"jgE-r-— 

Mr Blalrregard. th. Kheme  ^ ' 

ovaiha  age  oftaabS  10  an?fonr 


cqanceiior, 

Kenneth  Clarke,  and  his  succes- 
sor as  party spokesman,  Peter  ' 

Ull^y,  belittled  Labour’s  claims 

to  be  helping  the  poorest  They 
accused  toe  Chancellor  erf  sanc- 
tion|ng  a mahclotts  “dinmick”  1 

which  would  slmpfy  penalise 
middle-daw  savers.  . ... 


.. ^.ujiokjia  lu  oi  lyons 

overthaageofia  ' : 

• The  ISA;  will 'hat/e  a £6,000 
.Mwww'mpm. 
£50,000  lifetime  Hmlt  on  contribu- 

■ ttonp,.;il.  , , r 

• Thprq  will  be  a six-month  period 
during  which  PepB  can  be  bans- • 

Jwred  Fnto  ISAs,  but  only  up  to  the  ’• 
£50,000  llm|t. 

9.  Extetfng  Tessas  can  oontfnue  run- 
ning Until  they  mature  when  they  can  ■ 
be  idled  irjt9  an  ISA.  They  will  count 
towards  thaEf 0,000  limit. 
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Looking  for  Excitement  or  an 
Experience  of  a Lifetime? 

A Change  of  Environment,  a Degree  to  adventure? 

BSc  (Hons)  Environmental  & Resource  Sciences  degrees  offer 
YOU  ALL  THIS  AND  MORE 


1 How  would  you  like  to  work  for  up  to  12  months  on 
overseas  environmental  assignments  in  China,  India, 
Fiji,  Tonga.  Tahiti,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  USA  or 
Canada?  or,  excellent  placements  throughout  Europe 
including  the  UK. 

Placement  employment  in  Conservation,  Environ 
industries,  Agriculture,  Research  of  Education  and 
many  more  fascinating  topics. 

Our  students  have  been  located  in  many  exciting 
overseas,  European  or  home  based  placements.  Look 
for  another  UK  University  that  can  offer  world  wide 
placements  of  this  calibre. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Environment  offers  also  UK  based 
degrees  in  Environmental  Science,  Management, 
Health,  Housing,  Surveying  and  Construction.  Again 
superb  industrial  placements  are  offered. 


Ask  for  your  FREE  COPY  of  Salford's  Environment  CD-Rom 
to  see  what  other  options  are  open  to  you. 

Do  you  qualify?  If  you're  enthusiastic,  determined  and 
interested  in  environmental  issues,  possess  'A'  levels  or 
advanced  GNVQ  science,  BTEC  ND/NC,  or  other  European 
qualifications,  you  do! 


Mature  students  & access/ 
foundation  students  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

For  more  Information  contact 
Mike  Hayslop,  Dept  of 
Environmental  Resources. 
Fax  (+44)  161 295  213B. 
EMall:M.SImhon@env-res, 
salford.ac.uk. 


^ Ifo 


CHAIR  OF  LANGUAGES 

( .IlllSCiJIlVfll  II|H1TI  till-  lfM}H-|lllllll>  ll'limilclll  III  I'HiIomh 
Alii lii ii iv  Si.mli nili,  .i|i|ili<  jih.iis  ,ur  iiumi!  |<n  iln  ( :h,iii  ot 
L.imrii.iijC'.  nni'  ill  iv\ i • i-sl.ililislii-ct  ih, ills  in  llu-  Silmul  „| 
Liill||IM|;rv  rile  |Hi*l  I-*  Icil.ilili-  lli.ni  I AnguM  I1H.M  „| 
v.ii  I iii  In-  .ip|MHiilnu-rit.  1 In-  mu  i rc\lul  .ipplit  .nil  mil  pi < null 
lc-.iiimliif  .mil  1 1 n l In  i Mui i^l lirii  .i  vi^iiii iiis  .mil  ili  \i-|,,|,ln). 
ik-|i,u Mill  in  wliuli  i.l In-  :i  ut  ilt-]>M-i  «.  iiu  lulling  |}l{. 

MA  in  L.uii|ii.i^t.-H  lliilvi|iu-lm{'  .mil  I ijuskitihg).  tin*  M,\  in 

Intel nai ii>ii;i]  lliiimv I i In-  m 

I r.iiiU.ilniii  .mil  ( imtm-iKi  Eiiil-i f u i iin.i>  mul  llu  NfVDijil. 
m Aijliu-hliglisli  1 1. iiidjinm  ;unl  lmi-r|>utiiii> 

l lie  Sihiml  nl  l..iiigii,i);i-%.  nil nh  <it|ii|HiMs  \i,iI>h.  Kmiili, 
Gc-iin.iii.  Kiismiiii  .mil  .S|>.iiiii|i  Si  i linns,  rii|n\s  .in  L-mi.ililr 
rqniuiiuu  Im  ih  lc-.i<kiiig  .imi  ich-jiiIi  .kUvhii--.  in  iIimoiiim- 
.mil  iransl.iiioi>/iiiit-i  |n  cl  mu  Mudio.  .ipplml  |jn^iuj;r\ 
'•Millies  .mil  .uc-.i  MiuIu-h  IRAK  i .u i ii K I in  lDln.il,  .i i h I i|h- 
MlKCssliil  .i|i|iln.ini  will  Ii.ht  Jihnvul  |iruiiiiiUMn.  in  Inilli 
Iimi  lling  ;nul  u-t-.ili  Ii  in  mu-  nl  llu-n-  tii-lds. 

1 1 1 1 1 ii hkiI  ini|iiiiir>  iu.iv  l>r  .nlilioscil  in  I'ii-I  l.in  

Si  In  ml  nl  Lmi'u.igCK.  id:  urn  r-l'.i  j|  1 1,  i-m.  rjir.*.  Ihv 
«l:»l  l*«i  k.»7*.i. email  I M.i w mm hw.ji  uf 

For  an  application  (firm  and  rnrthrr  details  please  contan 
the  Personnel  OfTice,  Herim-Wall  Universiiv,  Edinburgh. 
EH  14  4AS,  tel:  0131  -151  3475  <24  huursl.  i|  mil  ini' 
Ref:  196/97/C.  (Note:  The  Office  will  be  closed  from 
23  Deeemhcr  to  -I  January).  Closing  dale  for  applications; 
30  January  l‘)9H. 

Heriot-Watt  University 


CHAIR  IN  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

A)i|llllJtl<ms  .in-  nnilul  Im-  lliis  newly  tM.lblhlil'il  liiiiu  in  llu1 
IH'pui Milan  nl  Umkliti.q  hu^iiiti-iiii^  .md  Suiioving.  Tliis  is  a 
Iairi  iinilli-dis»n>Uti.iiv  ilup.ii micnl  with  an  iiiu.-rii.iliini.il 
ii-piiutlinn  tin  imih  hin.h  i[iiidny  icseauli.  lepii-senii-tl  liy  its  id 
KAElJli  limit  Lnviicmineiil  lating.  and  its  hmad  rau^e  nl 
HiiderKradiuu-  andpnsi^rudiule  tMliic.il inn. 

The  i'Iuiii  has  been  t-Mablislu.il  as  pjn  ut  the  I'nivcrsiiv's 
luiwiiul  plan  in  [iiiiviilt  aiuik-inii  ami  ivsnauh  leailei  skip 
witlini  t.siatf  Mauagi-nicm.  The  sin  n-ssliil  candidate  will  luv« 
■in  iniei national  rtputaiiun  tin  research,  an  extensive'  range  ut 
jmliln. jiimis  and  the  |irnvi-n  abilnv  to  pruvide  icseauli 
lead i- 1 ship  m (In-  Dr  p.irin  icin'-  i-x i>i inp;  Ksi.Ui.*  M.iiiugemt-iil 
team.  Mcnibi-rship  nl.  nr  high  level  imnlvi-itii-ni  wnh.  ail 
appropriate  [irnfessmnal  insntuiiun  would  be  an  advantage. 

App  In  at  ions  are  particularly  weliunie  timn  uhnlars  interested 
in  expanding  die  Department's  areas  of  research  as  well  as 
cm uiii.iging  Malt  in  t-siahlUhi-d  themes,  iiulmliiif'  pnliiital 
cumumv  nl  urban  development,  pmperlv  i n.it la^i-iin-iil,  rni.iiiua 
and  invest i nem.  including  Kiiiopcaii  and  global  markers.  and 
propci ly  law  and  valuation. 

hilnmial  enquiries  an  weliunie  to  Prnlessnr  John  Swallield. 
Head  nl  Depart  me  nt,  0131  449  Mil  ext  4643.  e-mail 
jASwallieldta  liw.jc.uk. 

For  application  details,  please  contact  the  Personnel 
Office,  Heriot-Watt  University,  Edinburgh,  EH  14  4AS  tel: 
0131  451  3475  (24  hours)  quoting  Ref  1S8/97/G.  Closing 
date:  30  January  1998. 

Heriot-Watt  University 

p I ■ t * 

r.cL'r’h'iiiYi* 


The  1 Vi  i uv  oHY  n lea's 

I list  i I uti*  nl'  A rrli  ilee  lure 

MA,  PHD  & PED  COURSES  IN  VISUAL 
ISLAMIC  & TRADITIONAL  ARTS 

The  vi  T A.  Course-  otfeta  a ur.'qu*  opportunity  to  study  toth  the  nwory  anil  it» 
piactice  -:f  visual  Is'amic  and  l/ctdifiaul  arts  at  a higher  education  level.  There  ana 
[tire?  types  ot  courses  available  at 
MA le/el  laeimq  2 ( 1 1 Course  (practical). 

{2i  Protevl  lhalf  prachcaJiTxjlf  Iheory)  and 

uj  !h«-s  ithocuy).  Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  th&r  own  partcular  skus  ■ 
crfv?lhi3r  it  be  txwiting,  woodcarving.  lewalOry,  stained  g'ass.  ceranics  etc.  ai  the 
same  Irme  as  aliening  thee  Passes  m ge-anistry.  cnJigrai.>hy.  arabesque 
and  others. 

For  furthm  dataits  contact. 

Tha  V.I.TA.  Administrator.  The  Prince  ol  Walos'a  fnntilute  of  Architecture. 
Unit  6a.  44  Qlaucaater  Avenue.  London  NWI  8JD 
Telephone  01 71  816  8740  FaoefmJla  01 71  816  9741 

PepsiereebrerJv  Waitjm  I00I3OT 
Innovation  through  TYaffitlon 


Postgraduate  study  at  a 
leading  UK  University 

■[lie1  Department  ut  Inl'nrnuit  it  m Sludinul  the  Uniwtsiiy  i>f  Site  Hick  I 
is  nne  nf  the  IWeninM  Dv|\mment>  «l  its  kind  in  the  1>K.  :md  ulTers  u 
range  ol  pnsigRidUiik-  unghi  mid  teseateh  pmtuunimi's: 

MSc  in  Inforniution  Management 
MSc  in  Infnminlinn  Systems 
MSc/Dip  in  Health  Informnlinn  Management 
MA  in  Librnriansiilp 

MA  in  Library  & Information  Management 
Phi  VM Phil 

For  lunher  details  und  an  applicalimi  Kirin  CiXMoet:  The  Limilnate 
Admissions  Secretary.  Deportment  ol  InfnmuiitHi  Studies. 
University  ol  Sheffield.  Western  Hunk.  Shellield.  Sl(i  2TN.  UK. 
Tel:  +44  1 14  2222(011  Fax:  +44  1 14  27X0  TOO 
Email:  disfe'shel  lield.ite.uk 

Visit  the  Dcpartmeni  ol  Iniormation  Studies  at 
http://viwivjhcf.ac.uk/~U/home.hlnil 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


STUDENT  ADMINISTRATION- 

INTERNATIONAL  office 
MANAGER 


£20,000  - £25,000  pa 

A senior  member  ot  the  Academic  Registrar's  learn,  with 
responsibility  (or  Ihe  administrative  support  for  international 
strategy  and  operations,  through  the  planning,  control  and 
organisation  of  complex  systems  Bnd  procedures.  You  must  have 
a degree-level  qualification,  fluency  n a second  language  and  at 
least  3 years  management  exponent*  as  well  as  experience  of 
working  or  studying  overseas.  You  should  also  be  IT  literate,  wilh 
excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  ihe  ability  to  promise  workloads, 
solve  problems  and  forward  plan  Ref:  1006 
Closing  date:  B/1/08 

Please  apply  In  writing,  quoting  appropriate  reference 
number,  Including  full  CV  lo:  The  Senior  Personnel  Officer 
(Reonjlfment),  University  of  Derby;  Kedleaton  Road,  Derby 
DE221QB. 

For  further  details  'phone  01332  622246. 

We  aim  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer 


UNIVERSITY 
of  DERBY 


t 


IMF.  'Jtir.ERSIFY  uF  N0mNuH!'J 
I'lSTITUTF  OF  URBAN  Pl»MA 

POSTGRADUATE  & UNDERGRADUATE 
PLANNING  COURSES 

ktp/  \ca<F.nnr.n  courses 


AM  in  Eiirintumruhil  I'/.iunim;  ft*»  yrtirtj 

Mic  p-3^l£>.iiJujlc-  c-ji -vc' si-.i'i  i-hU  nlli-i  , MiHo.ilne'j  purinmg  Slide* 
in  Uiban  Rcgeneiailc-n.  UiL.m  Oc  s-t'  ■ v.j  Uil>.m  busidnuDriilt 

H.4  iii  Vr/i,ui  I’/iiwuiiiii  ,m,l  Mtinu^rnifiit 
follcwed  Uv 

Difilomi  in  Town  ' AM  in  Uiii’wwmeulul  Phu*"f 

Ttm  tore  ol  ihe  nnui-r|>iji|ii:ilH  i.nitn  li.is  .1  si  rung  pliysical  pianring  ir-i 
design  emphasis  as  well  as  economics  and  management  modules 
It  offers  specialised  I’Id'iM-ig  studies  m Urbun  Design.  Urban 
Regeneration  and  Uihan  SusiainahiiHv 

| OTHER  COUUSliS  J 

MA/Difibimn  in  l'ianniiif>  (f  ur  IntertMtitmal  Stiuteiils) 
Dipfumt  in  Eiii'inniHiriihil  Planning 
liir • further  infoninitinu  plant  i mit.ii  t: 

Sarah  Shaw  Admissions  Sacietnry.  Institute  of  Urban  Planning,  S*®1 
the  Built  Environmont,  The  University  ol  Nottingham,  Unlvenlty  Pvk 
Nottingham  NQ7  2RD.  Tot:  0115  9514882.  Fax:  OUB  0614879 
Email  i SBrah.ShBW<lnottlnBham.ac.uk 

The  University  ot  Notunghim  nnn.  to  a/uvKte  high  au.ihiy  le.Ktufit  nnd 

M A/Post  graduate  Diploma  In 
Theatre  for  Development 

(One  year  full-time) 

Grniliutc-s  frnm  ilus  uric-  yc-nr.  full-uiii*--  pni}tr-inin‘i;‘Hv 
i-mpuwcrul  in  jti  js 

Vnthi/iVi  itilb  jutiiiit.il  iwjvnci  ne  theatre  far  !«,  I 

ItKltlliuiir  inlng  t nt/iinit  antoyiei  lit  Mivuliulhk  it« \ 
Wn vtuliuu-in  mu Iti  » iriih  in mtfentblc  Jrtlhuit ^ 
Mtimigvn.  t,j  k/mimm-mm  nii  tintl  athottu.  v pmpn*"’*'* 

Pur  funhc-r  dciiiils  conracr. 

Mr  Darren  Murjihv  1 

fff  lntc-rnatum.il  Development  Ottlccr  ' ! _.\\  ■ 

I King  Alfred  * University  College.  ’ I 

Vlndwricr.  Hamiuhire.  ' |! 

u Untteil  Klnmkint 

K UH.  +44  I962H27^M|  . 'ji  ; I 

UBI  Fux  +44  l%2  K27430 

IgjMnmll.nHiplqilt.ttkKiirjilt  ’ ' jl'.-V'  . 

lutp-//www.wk>li  av.uk'  Jffik  r.  • 


King  Alfred’s 

UnhotsUy  Gottcge  WlncWsW 


■ Tbu  traniieb,ii  a .t  TjBStocd  tbttnn  .HtJ 
Ai  ptin  ttir  MfaicritM  fitahtha  m lb,- amiitmuHt 
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THE  BRADFORD  MBA. 


Vou  can  distort  many  things, 
but  time  Isn't  one  of  them.' 
And  as  a manager,  that  can 
be  a problem.  Especially 
when  it  comes  to  studying. 
That's  why,  at  Bradford, 
we'll  produce  a programme 
that's  tailored  to  your  needs. 
Full  and  part  time  options 
give  you  the  freedom  to 
team  at  your  pace,  not  ours, 
with  course  lengths  of  1 to  6 
years.  And  in  addition  to 
spying  the  integrative  core, 
i»u  will  choose  the  6 most 


relevant  electives  from  a 
range  of  up  to  40,  to  ensure 
your  MBA  complements 
your  chosen  career  path.  So, 
for  a more  flexible  MBA,  talk 
to  Bradford.  After  all,  why 
study  an  MBA  that  hasn't 
studied  you?  For  further 
Information  call  01274  384 

373  (full  time)  or  01274  384 

374  (part  time). 


THE  HUADFOkD  MBA 


'Bursary' 
funds 
i available; 


IT’S  FLEXIBLE, 

SO  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO  BE. 

3^  "JL  W“  ^ 

H 866-  huPY/www.brad.ac.uk/acad/rnancery 


MiNi:nt:sTKH  Business  Samni 
Uvvkrsitv  uk  Wales,  Bangor 

Financial  specialists  from  more  ihan  50  countries 
hove  chosen  this  course  to  successfully  achieve 
MBA  slolus. 

Delivered  through  Ihe  combined  resources  of  ihe 
world-ranked  Manchester  Business  School  and  a 
leading  European  School  of  Banking  and  Finance 
ai  Ihe  university  of  Wales,  this  MBA  Is  perhaps  the 
mosr  convenient  and  flexible  among  high  qualify 
distance  learning  programmes.  Developed 
specifically  for  the  working  professional,  Ihe 
course  offers  sfudy  flexibility  and  contact  with 
faculty  and  students. 

Globally,  a network  of  prestigious  organisations 
provides  full  local  support. 

Specific  professional  accountancy  qualifications 
provide  an  exemption-based  route  to  an 
Accelerated  Programme. 

For  comprehenstve  Information  please  contact  us 
directly. 


/ NSTf TUTE  FOR  /InaNCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

University  of  Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG 

iimail;  ^ 8 3™?8  **  +44  (0)  1248  370769 

httpi//www.ban por.ac.uk/sb/ifiai/honie.htni 


— POSTS  & CQIlR.Qgc  2 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GREENWICH 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  INSTITUTE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  DEPA  RTMENT 
(MEDWAY  CAMPUS) 

"•^"ffisssssr^1"-"  ■»» 

N.nd  devHopmem  in  .Sillnre!^ lire's^ C foreM^dfeterie*"11  Pri'’"'  ™'0r  Cli'"'s " spplis<l  IKMn:h 

“ln«T^  ™'l,ing  on  rco“n"c- 

xr  ^ 'iadm  - 

ECONOMIST  (2  PQSTS1 


(UK  BASED) 

A“  °f  Mrk  ""y  includt ™nr«,  marketing  or  tinning  >ys 


x * or  jarm'ng  system  economics  or  food  policy. 

IRrfiVsjV1'"111  h,Ve  1 ,n  KOn°"KS " rn.ni.Be.nem  n„d  fln  year;  nr  rdnvam  „perinn«. 

— ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Tx«d  * wamibia  fonhe  18  »*  fwu.mg 

agTculrural  development  overecat.'iR^'Tg^  " ""'l,ropotoS>'  “ Imvi  II, tw  yea,,  eyfeneme  ,„ 

ECONOMIST  OR  ANTHROPOLOGIST 

(2  OR  MORF.  POSTS) 


Te^nninn.S'!,"'^^,"^'^"^  I,.r..„ns  ;1M., 

Ille  veleeieil  eandidile,  will  hav . ihp  ™OTIICS  l’,"j,™r'"y«™»ival«,an,li,a„i,si.1,ll.„, 

75.51.  ■ ■ K[CVM  Hpcnel«-  pri'™Wy  ineluding  |WJ«,  managemem  ,.ve„e.„. 

F>'r  all  the  ahuve-  pod:.; 

^alarv:  Senior  Srientlsl  £14,646  - £23,123 

Salary:  Principal  Scientist  £22.3511-  E43.HX7 

All  I litre  appoinma’nl.  will  be  lor  a lived  m „|  ,|ve  year,. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT/ 

— RESEARCH  FELLOW  (J  POSTS) 

'pnri’M  research  pm^nunnKs  in;  

have  gained  a degree  in  E^noniicl'^ (Ref  S!"  °"  elbial  and  n,ryl  ,innn«-  AppficMi*  shnidd 
Applicants  MllST*  ^ lMha+- 

w .shomd  po,««  a 

Each  post  IS  fur  u fj«d  Iem,  0r  ihrec  years. 

iwo year appoinllllS^SS|2^pocro?UlS■■B^^!iS1IIS|£^fie|^S?3?!,,," Wi,l,in  P"*C| 'Cam  in  Nigcri« 

Salary:  Research  Asslsianl  £13.871 . £16, 187  per  annum 

Salary:  Research  fellow  £164161  - £20,041  per  annum 

dernier.  f°r  811  rcSearCh  P°S,S  5lK>U,d  be  to  I 

demonstrate  some  research  experience. 

and  apPlicnlioi»  foim  available  fhsm 

UNIVERSITY 

Ematl:  Jobs@greftac.uk.)  lo  be  remmed  by  9ih  January  of 

99S.  Telephone:  018,-33 1 8837/8855.  * GREENWICH 

Hlglier  Education  In  lamdon  and  In  Kent  for  over  100  yearn. 

Dollar  Ar^ 

Developing  leaders  in  the 
next  generation 

•nS'J s*r-»t«rn. 

Initiative  Mug  that  .r mfl.tnhv  „s  Utey 
SHJSi  ,H,W.  Dollars 

Influence  of  this  tuikine  rcinnt 

&OC3  Muht-Vtilfc.’ 

JOHN  HOBBRTSON,  RECTOR 

uo,,„  miamr  74MS7. 


22  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


■SCHOOL  SEARCH’ 


HealthNet 


is  a professional  agency  which 
specialises  in  finding  the  right  school 
for  your  child  either  in  the  UK  or 
overseas.  We  can  also  assist  with 
advice  on  Summer  & Easter  schools. 


For  further  information  please 
contact:  “School  Search”. 
Veranda,  Holy  Well  Road,  Malvern 
Wells,  Worcestershire.  WR14  4LF 


Tel:  UK  +44  (0)1684  566347 
Fax:  UK  +44  (0)1684  577559 


HealthNet  International  (HNT)  is  a NOO  llvu  provides  licolih  care  in  the 
aftermath  of  crisis,  between  the  phases  of  emei^cncy  relief  Bad  sustainable 
development.  HNI  is  currently  looking  for. 

Programme  Manager,  Ayacucho  District, 

Peru  and  Nampuln  Province.  Mozambique 
Working  wilhin  a team  of  professionals,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
overall  management,  supervision  and  control  of  ail  programme  activities 
entailing  project  implementation,  administration,  staff  supervision,  financial 
control,  donor  llalson.and  representation. 

ProDlet  5+  yeare  of  project  management  experience  in  developing  countries; 
Public  Health  Background;  excellent  coaching  and  training  skills;  excellent 
administrative  & communication  skills;  proposal  writing  and  reporting  skills; 
fluency  in  English. 

Pfcrn:  Extensive  experience  in  working  in  community  bawd  health  care; 
fluency  in  Spanish.  Mozambique:  Knowledge  of  health  systems  development, 
Portuguese  an  advantage. 

Health  Advisor,  Angola 

In  collaboration  with  the  Programme  Manager  the  Heulih  Advisor  will 
provide  technical  support  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  a health 
care  support  programme. 

Profile:  Public  Health  Background  (MPH);  previous  experience  in  post- 
conflict  situations;  knowledge  of  Health  Systems  Development  or 
Rehabilitation,  and  experience  in  Primary  Health  Care;  proposal  writing  and 
repotting  skills:  good  communication  skills;  fluency  in  English  and 
knowledge  or  Portuguese. 

For  further  information  and  Job  descriptions! 

HeaiihNet  International,  Singed  540, 1017  AZ  Amsterdam, 

The  Netherlands,  TO:  +31.20.420.11  IS*  Fax:  + Jl. 20420. 15.03; 
E-mail:  olflce@hnl.nl 


ihe 


INTER  NAT  10  N A l 
HEALTH  EXCHANGE 


Health  Jobs  in  Developing  Countries 


International  Health  Exchange  (IHE)  can  halp  you  find  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  in  a developing  country. 


We  can  supply  you  with  Information  on  numerous  jobs  with 
International  aid  agencies  through  our  magazine,  Job 
supplement  and  register  of  health  professionals.  IHE  Is  a 
charity  which  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
equitable  health  development. 


High  Class  Korean  Restaurant 

seek 

HEAD  CHEF 

Qualified  In  all  aspects  of 
Korean  cooking. 

1 0 Years  experience  at  highest  level 
Fluency  In  Korean  and 
English  essential 
Salary  £20,000  + 
Contact!  Mr  I Chat, 

Myung  Or  Korean  Restaurant, 

1 Kingly  Street,  London  WIR  SLR 
Tab  0171  734  82IO 


School  of  Languages  & 
Area  Studies 
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no-nonsense  approach,  writes  Charlotte  Denny 


Wellington  boot 

on  an  iron  foot 
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DO£S  mothering  make  you 
Machiavellian?  Jenny  Ship- 

rhp  a JCy'  who  *“■  week  became 

jhe  flnl  wmbii  prime  minister  of 
New  Zealand  at  the  age  of  45,  says 
she  learned  all  her  political  skills 
from  bringing  up  her  children.  She 
w“  "°  .do“bt  referring  to  being 
organised,  determined  and  able  to 

S8^eiOD?5?*  prioritie9  — the 
standard  skills  for  a high-flying  | 

woman  mixing  motherhood  and  a 
“reer  But  her  attributes  include  a 
°f  low  polibcal  cunning 
wWch  makes  one  wonder  about  the 

Sr  raising  **  shi»^ 

As  fellow  MP  Michael  laws  once 
^nouaiy  noted:  “Frankly,  if  f 

Sr^sb™g,hum« 

would  haw  uSpanl^  In9m8itk>n.  I 
would  have  chosen  Jenny.  [She!  can 

tell  you  in  wonderful  warm  tones 

Sj  9Jl®f  **Wf  to  Sarrotte  you, 

ft.ur  if  b°WeI  y<iu  and  ftrow 
your  InfesUnes  over  her  left  shoul- 

and  nr*u"  SHe  nCV5r  raiaes  her  TOice  i 
and  never  uses  bad  langunge  bul  i 
the  assault  is  deadly." 

iretea**  the  w«y  that  Ship-  ! 
rimr  to  v 

steLSiler"  Hprr«,"thC  p7fun,od  c 

s;vrssparsther"'^  s 

I'S  w?™*h.  nccortliMB  to  ei 
»>co^£;aM,<l,,0ttoco,,^r  at 

>^b6bv'„Crheti-lhc  prime  minis-  to 
.ipg  f "ganiimg  a palace sl 

Sfc  aS£t*  z ^ 

saris'*™' " 

faar?*3™-  s 

Jim  &ter  toHSLtaimi,be"t  PM'  «" 


*?u  Left  alone  in  the  librarv  orith  *u 
me  81,11  fhe  ^ Bolger 

of  £Ce,nt  thin8  “d  ended  Ws 

of  own  political  life  with  a dicmiflori 
tn!  res*£nation  statement.  After  a last 

Se  ans on  *e 

|»  SS£2S&£“"-‘ 
J aafTL'af* 

a brought  up  in  Gore,  In  the 

® KL°f  the  S011*  Island.  She 
k?  trained  as  a teacher  and  after  a stint 

e ton  the  Pr0vdnc,aj  town  of  Ashbup 

it1  I 

r bringing  up  their  children 

CAnno,  aged  19,  and  Ben,  aged  17) 

tSj™ involved  with  her  local’ 
Plunkett  centre.  The  centres  are  a 

ofe*Zea ai1?  ,nnovation.  a network 
of  commumty  nurses  who  advise 
mothers  with  new  babies  on 
everything  from  feeding  to  fevers 
(Ironically,  fa  the  government 
Lost-cuitmg  programme,  funding  for 

vWP  HUn  ary  or«anisa,[«n  thal  pro- 
! j C„,nurses  salaries  lias  been 

rarity  )d  P UnkCtt  ,ll,rses  aw  now  a 

When  her  children  grew  older  v 
Shipley  turned  her  organisational  l 
^ents  to  the  Playcentre  movement  J 

community  cinches  run  by  par-  c 
ents  which  provide  free  childcare  ^ 
and  support.  Plunkeit  and  Play-  at 

^ her  io  become^  J 

local  councillor,  and  her  political 
skills  drew  her  to  die  attention  of  sc 
Her  constituency  MP.  Ruth  Richard-  (d 
opposition  finnnee  spokes-  l0 

Encouraged  by  Richarrlson,  Ship-  cS 

Jey  won  a seat  in  the  New  Zealand  lev 

7k"  y87  for  tl,e conserva-  s l 
five.  rural-based  National  party.  She  bei 

nufckbr  gained  a repui.Son  as  a tt 

good  parliamentary  performer  and  ] 


' * SluP|e>r  ffuned  a 
Tboleherlte  reputation  In  the 
earty  nineties  after  piloting 

^ ^ state  benefits 
ln  ^ff^and  Ule  minJster  burnt 

“ PHOTOGRAPH:  FOTQPRESS 


Tocin1  falj°!“!  came  t0  Power  in 
1;90,  she  joined  the  cabinet  in  (he 

high-profile  social  welfare  portfolio 

°Vi  h v"UriL',Vl1  Servanl  l^rtiukod: 
w t ridve danger  in  our  midst.  She 

wh"'  si>c's 

Under  the  influence  of  Ridmi-d- 

JJ".  \ brfnD  of  ri«hlwing  economics 
(dubbed  Ruthanasia  by  the  elec- 

ahm  ?’  -neW  administration  set 

SfiZr* pubIic  spendin^  to 

cut  the  government  deficit.  Ship- 
leys  role,  in  charge  of  the  social 

benSy  bl'dgeU  was  t0  s,ash  the : 
fef1*!1,  filven  to  some  of  New 

Zealand  s poorest  families. 

Her  Iron  determination  to  see 


| . ucicrniinRUOIl  t 

I ners  enter  political  minefield 

I INlON  I kUlintf  fioMQ  nf  M..  n.  ... 


]rou£h  this  cuts  programme  in  the 
face  of  protests  from  both  ends  of 
tiie  political  spectrum  earned  her  a 

^“"^^oushpuhtiLinn  She 
w s burnt  in  effigy  — j.ud  her  popu- 
lanly  sank  to  an  all-linn.-  low. 

nr!rW  Zc8,an.d  “v  have  been  the 
™ cou»try  in  Hie  world  to  give 
women  the  vote,  in  1893.  but  pariia- 
'.mentej-ypoiiUcahss  been  eff. 

fl.  macho. . knockabout 
Sr'0  P,fS'dse  1,33  coincided 
Kf  ? ^^ange  in  that  culture 
todays  MPS  are  a more  sober  lot 

t0  ^ ,lonie  t0  U,cir  W 

SJ&upa,lh0liredri^ 

Both  main  parties  are  now  led  by 


women,  and  eommentatore  say  this 
growing  band  is  partly  behind  the 

wpf9-2  or  cent  of  New 
Mand  MPs  are  women,  compared 
1H.2  per  cent  m Britain. 

*Uter  two  years  in  the  social  , 
welfare  portfolio,  Shipley  became 
minister  of  health,  in  chm-«  0f 
another  unpopular 
E™ rm.  Pra^mme:  introducing 
internal  markets  in  tiie  health  sec* 
tor.  New  Zealand's  health  service. 

w Tt m up  m foe  193°s  by  the 
hi?  Labour  government  and 
became  the  model  for  the  British  I 
National  Health  Service,  Inspires  a I 

“gZu°fPl,bliCl0yaltyasits 

Shipley  has  had  to  take  the  ran 
for  tiie  public  perception  that  the  rl 

«ssia  °r  ,i,e 

Fnj^rtNati0nal  ?ucceeded  in  hold- 

tion  Sh  nif°Wer  10  ,ast  ^ear's  elec- 
tion Shipley  was  moved  to  the  ]^s 

“lSlal  transporf  Portfolio  — 
at  her  own  request  — in  an  atlcmpt 

to  repair  her  public  image.  Slit  is 
trying  to  overcome  her  Thak-lie rile 
reputauon  --  a hard  lank  with  a pub- 

riu^nT  IaVC  ”°l  r,M'fioLl“n  ,llt'  bliic- 

.S! to'  recently  inherited  Hie  post  „f 
in  mister  for  women's  afrairo  . |IV 

tuc  ? I lie  only  woman  in 

he  C»b"lCL.Hf  t^^ementrin 
me  posi  include  culling  ihe 

pi  esc  rt  pi  ion  charge  on  the  contra- 

lUU«1,enil»a  1I]J  New 
Zefthmds  laws  UM  dwnesUc  vio 

There  is  im  doubt  Him  Shipley  is 
an  impress, ve  polilician  who  boasts 

^,enida'5!y  ]®yal  lt*a,n-  Wliile  silt* 

Cffl.,.  WLn«  Hne  on  econom- 
ics, she  is  liberal  on  social  issut^s 
such  as ^ abortion  and  gay  rights'  | 
f nd;  Unl  ke  THatoFier,  is  not  hostile 
to  feinale  politicians,  it  is  widely  I 
tiiought  that,  when  she  announces  ' 

&et  ,,ne-1^  8-  wHI  lnnke  a 
f other  wonien  ; 

Lc!u^;rh  of  the"IKr-i 


* ■ ■ •••  'yuLf/u 

system.  hire,  nosae^lo^ 


: 

i F'-asaf 
sSrS. 
,SSSS-'"U 

l ^el^/^rtanti-pei. 


Thankfl  to  them  evwyone  is  now  ^ *ransfer  “d 

ware  of  the  evil  of  mines.  have  been 

Tta?k?tothem_fl,eprccea,of 


we  evil  or  mines.  J7  — unve  oeen 

Thanks  to  them  the  process  nf  “““ed  In  a single,  unambigu- 

begun.  titem  has  I leafless  prea«ra^the',fte  116 

Last  week  I sawRae.  between  campaigners  kept  the  treaty  free 

SHS?  ^torviews,  at  the  cul-  £2S22 °fa 


SSassafife*! 
rSSSSac—l 
S»as.stfe>  i 

tain  lands  of  mine,  which  the  ‘ 

QeODtiflinrfl  nftLn  * ■ . .. 


ui  me imramlne Ban  i wmr- 

1)^  In  Ottawa.  The  treSTua  < 

slender  document  16  paoes  ^ problem?,  start 

long;  Ift  short  but  swetfee  of  ^^Nogatreaty  Is  onetfrlng,  but 

the  caveats  apd  exceptions  that  1 effective  until 

^uentfy^tehaTckS^.  i ^fflL^conniries 7^ 
fo  liation.  _ ^ . &&&■*+**** 


IntW8*-  ^ spatchcock  arms  con-  1 WtoS,  %T>IWtrie 


FoidEaoortf^80edr 
Ford  MondMl.0  5"  ^^ 

FortMondeol^EiW 


sasSS?  ; gssessists 

^ iSd  ^ otherf“UBdmrf  dentedly  shortdme.  A^Ut^  I detoys  In 

1kem^dmlne  caoipa)ffn  # aIrf«iy  been  signed  by  121  ' , SS? « ” "f®  *^Qt 

ii?^ ; 

■ 2?*™*****, ' i Stefflsassss* 


B^^aaaat^-  ■ &?>-«*****■  - i 


irTb^t 
ted  ip 


refos^d 

P^b- 

lem  tpat  mostcurrent  landmine 
tU8e,,®:ar8  foternal  conflicts,  i 
™™«*ere  at  leaZnT  ! 

to  not  a goyeromeiiL  ^ 

Getting  puch  npn-state  actors  to  1 

equipped  to  deal  Hdth**-  ' 
Enaiuing  compliance  among  I, 

ftose  who  ratify  could  ! 

be  a problem  too.  If  Saddam  • 

! 

weapons  facilities,  how  *^1  ! 

eaaler  wlll  It  be  foj*  llleoaT  1 > 


nents  as  easy  to  transport  as  1 

Jjareotics,  Without  universal  ; i 

agreement  and  an  organisation  i 
b^l  re?cbto  monitor  the  j 

toafy,  Jandmlne  proriuction  a„d 

UBe  continue  even  if  every  : 

In  the  world  signed  the 

from  Ifa 

l^K!?nce‘  L^drninea  have 

COm^reh®naIv«ly 

matisedj  a new  kind  of 

8nn8  control  pracesa  has  hSEf  t 


rrr-  nas  also  drawn  ' 

of01®  ""SS9 

that  raises  the  curtain 1 I 
on  this  vast  j 


SSSS  : 

totiAiines  cmnnsfuM1  J*  ■ ■ 


tokeplaiSe; 

or  Without  tfae  cOnnivahc^  ‘ 1 

ofSoysramem.?  iin&Sk 


Wi**  welcomed.  TKa1.  • 
I J^dmines  cAmpalgn1  chfjndt4  ■ J 
TSSt,,  ‘ 1 I 

ofAe  reassertion  by  } 
°{cc^rii»!  wwfte1 1 i 
5®  tjnai  industry.  ! 


I 

make  than  CDs;  Ifaeir  comoo- 


Rector  of  the  Land-  t 

■aansaasBisa,  i 


j--: 
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A music  technology  war  looms  again.  - 4 *fT ^ ^ 

Do  consumers  stand  a chance,  ask 
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Simon  Beavls  and  Chris  Barrie 

Casualties 
of  the 
hi-fi  wars 

WWOUVE  spent  weeks  studying 
SF  the  specialist  press,  every 
m consumer  magazine  in  sight, 
and  are  about  to  take  the  plunge  and 
buy  dial  new  hi-fi  system.  You  want 
a high-quality  CD  player,  of  course; 
you  need  a cassette  recorder  to 
make  tapes  fur  the  car  and  personal 
stereo;  and  a deck,  an  optional  extra 
last  time  you  bought  a system,  is 
now  definitely  worth  having  since 
you  rediscovered  vinyl.  You  are  pre- 
pared to  pay.  if  you  can  be  sure  you 
are  getting  the  right  package. 

Then  the  inevitable  happens.  The  dawns  th 
news  breaks  that  the  world  of  con-  have  to  b 
suiner  electronics,  which  you  have  The  Inter 
taken  such  an  effort  to  keep  up  nides:  yo 
with,  is  about  to  leave  you  behind  even  beft 
again.  leased  in 

Last  week  Philips  and  Sony  an-  lessnesst 
nouncetl  in  Japan  that  they  have  The  C 
come  up  with  a new  standard  for  proved  a i 
digitally  recorded  music:  the  Super  traduced 
Audio  CD,  which  will  only  give  you  moted  as 
its  full  benefit  if  you  buy  a new  type  vinyl,  the 
of  player.  Meanwhile  you  may  have  limits  ot 
seen  Philips  advertising  its  new  CD  Since  the 
recording  system,  designed  to  let  digital  — 
you  make  your  own  compilations.  Hence  th 
Again,  to  get  the  full  benefit,  you  ing  out  ol 
will  need  to  shell  out  £500  1$8501  on  the  manu 
the  hardware.  You  will  also  find  that  velop  ne\ 
Digital  Video  Disc  is  coining,  convince 
promising  better  quality  sound  and  worth  bu 
i vision  and  up  to  a 17-fold  increase  in  only  mas 

storage  capacity.  unit  cosl 

As  usual,  all  the  new  technologies  suprema 
promise  to  make  listening  to  music  real  mon 
and  watching  video  more  complete  One  ’ 
than  ever  before.  They  also  threaten  scepticis 
to  consign  at  least  part,  if  not  all,  of  players  c 
today's  hi-fi  systems  to  the  rubbish  the  CDs 
heap.  For  every  expensive  market-  the  impr 
ing  drive  pushing  the  new  products  format  o 
will  carry  the  subliminal  message  buy  a n 
that,  without  the  latest  equipment,  discs  wi 
you  might  as  well  sit  in  the  dark  and  already  1 

listen  to  the  rain  tapping  on  the  win-  Yet  cc 
dows.  hopeless 

Much  of  the  advance  in  hi-fi  pear.  Lo 
equipment  stems  from  the  rapid  It  has  c 
progress  being  made  in  computer  vinyl  — 
hardware  and  software.  The  com-  market 
puter  market  provides  an  apt  prece-  new  CD 
dent  for  consumers  who  fear  that  world  e; 
their  expensively  purchased  hl-fl  lion  con 
equipment  will  be  out  of  date  all  too  cassette 
quickly.  Computers,  after  all,  are  out  and  son 
of  date  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  tapes  s 

shop.  accordii 

That  fear  strikes  particularly  hard  No  w 
among  British  buyers  for  two  rea-  other  h 
sons,  according  to  Jez  Ford,  editor  sights  s 
of  What  Hi-Fi?  magazine.  First,  the  potentk 
British  were  particularly  badly  inevitah 
stung  by  an  earlier  format  war,  already 
when  VHS  took  on  Betamax  for  Music  1 
dominance  of  the  video  market,  plaining 
VHS,  of  course , was  the  winner  after  no  long 
a protracted  struggle  — leaving  proport 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  video  setteln 
owners  with  a wasting  asset  now  1996  th 
usually  found  on  Ly  at  car  boot  sales.  cent. 

Second,  Ford  says,  the  British  But  a 
want  value  for  money  above  nil  else.  Sony  at 
The  Americans  are  prepared  lo  pay  CD  th* 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  best,  vinyl.  T 
and  the  Japanese  are  ready  to  buy  (or  Sup 
die  latest  even  if  unproven,  but  the  duce  th 
British  are  looking  to  make  every  on  disc, 
hard-earned  pound  count.  pensive 

The  consumer's  bewilderment  gain  ma 
can  only  increase  as  the  realisation  the  soft 
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dawns  that  music  does  not 
have  to  be  bought  from  shops. 

The  Internet  offers  new  opportu- 
nities: you  can  download  albums 
even  before  they  are  officially  re- 
leased in  Britain  thanks  to  the  law- 
lessness of  cyberspace. 

The  CD  itself  has  until  now 
proved  a relatively  stable  format.  In- 
troduced in  1982  when  it  was  pro- 
moted as  a wondrous  advance  over 
vinyl,  the  CD  has  imposed  its  own 
limits  on  musical  reproduction. 
Since  then  computer  — or.  rather, 
digital  — technology  has  moved  on. 
Hence  the  new  products  now  surg- 
ing out  of  the  labs.  But  the  trick  for 
the  manufacturers  is  not  how  to  de- 
velop new  technologies,  but  how  to 
convince  the  public  that  they  are 
worth  buying  in  large  numbers.  For 
only  mass  production  can  lower  the 
unit  cost  and  give  the  format  the 
supremacy  that  it  needs  to  make 
real  money. 

One  way  of  cutting  consumer 
scepticism  is  to  ensure  that  the  CD 
players  of  today  will  be  able  to  play 
the  CDs  of  tomorrow.  If  you  want 
the  unproved  quality  that  the  new 
format  of  CD  Offers,  you  will  have  to 
buy  a new  player  — but  the  new 
discs  will  still  work  on  the  players 
already  bought. 

Yet  consumers  are  not  quite  the 
hopeless  cases  they  sometimes  ap- 
pear. Look  at  the  march  of  the  CD. 
It  has  certainly  hit  the  market  for 
vinyl  — but  has  left  the  cassette 
market  stronger.  Some  225  million 
new  CD  players  are  sold  around  the 
world  each  year,  and  around  1.3  bil- 
lion compact  discs.  But  250  million 
cassette  players  are  sold  each  year 
and  some  2.5  billion  tapes.  Of  those 
tapes  sold,  1.5  billion  are  blank, 
according  to  Philips. 

No  wonder  Philips,  Sony  and  the 
other  hardware  makers  have  their 
sights  set  on  the  massive  untapped 
potential  of  recording  on  CD.  And 
inevitably  the  record  companies  are 
already  adapting  to  the  new  market 
Music  buyers  are  increasingly  com- 
plaining that  many  new  albums  are 
no  longer  available  on  cassette.  The 
proportion  of  new  albums  on  cas- 
sette In  1989  was  65  per  cent;  but  in 
1996  this  had  slumped  to  23  per 
cent. 

But  all  tills  does  not  explain  why 
Sony  and  Ptiilips  have  developed  a 
CD  that,  In  sound  quality,  apes 
vinyl.  The  new  Digital  Audio  Discs 
(or  Super  Audio  CDs)  will  repro- 
duce the  strengths  of  analogue  LPs 
on  disc.  The  equipment  will  be  ex- 
pensive initially,  and  is  expected  to 
gain  mass-market  appeal  only  when 
tiie  software  providers  — in  this 
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Letter  from  Melbourne  John  Walsh 

' HERE  is  a story  told  of  post-  * 
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/ HERE  is  a story  told  of  post- 
I war  immigrants  arriving  in 
I Australia  from  Europe  that  is 
supposed  to  illustrate  the  characters 
of  the  mainland  state  capitals  Their 
► ship  arrives  first  in  Perth.  Western 
Australia,  and  the  passengers  are 
peeled  with  the  invitation,  “Have  a 

5!?  le?w  the  8hiP  and  set- 
tle In  Perth,  others  continue  on  the 

passage.  The  next  port  of  call  is 
Adelaide,  where  they  are  asked. 
What  church  do  you  belong  to?" 
Then  to  Melbourne,  where  the 
question  is  “What  school  did  you  go 
tor  On  to  Sydney,  where  they  are 

"!uch  money  have  you 
got?"  And  finally  to  Brisbane,  where 
they  are  urged,  "Have  a beer!" 

like  most  such  stories,  it  con- 
5"  a ^ of  truth:  Adelaide  is 
to*  city  of  churches, 
and  Bnsbane  and  Perth  share  a re- 
S?  ^sphere  that  is  less  evi- 
dent  in  Melbourne  and  Sydnev.  The 
old  school  tie  does  come  up  in  Mel- 
bourne from  tune  to  time  - for  ex- 
anjple  in  a parliamentary  exchange 

atJ^th  ea/der,af  the  ^Position 

fm^e)  prime  minister 
of  having  spent  his  formative  years 

^askirtniewenttoScmch  ' 
ojlege,  where  the  boys  wear  kilts)  i 

JluS  tdI  118  sonietJlInR  about  s 
t„mf  !bou™  establishment  (not  f 

callbrc  of  0ur  P'jlili-  1 
uans , but  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  t 

wli"  We^ks  *2°-  1 becanie  an  l 
Austral  citizen.  Ihe  citizenship 

ffldTharf  WaS  at  ^ local  town  hall,  s 
2 Lfe?  h to  be  a fairly  t| 

larirelv^h  faCl'  ? was  fascinaling,  d 
a^3113,6  of  tbe  diversity  of  d 
1 m ^ustralians:  146  people  born  n, 

Evcry^cri311  4?  f,iiffereiU  countries,  gj 

SSrne,lt  aPPeared  to  be  y, 
CS;  ^en?  Greoks-  Hal- 

l»d«ns.  Viet-  re 

Si 

*hich  vL “22?  for,oath  No  2.  ret 

for  oath  NoTSSli  oU,er?  C',L’cled  m 

wheSa  the  Bn.  ■ " °n  1 ,e  Biblc-  oil 
me  we4  unSu«  / C0?ple  nt?xl  lo  in 

were  cScd Tl™ “? tQok  botl,)*  wc  Ha 
10  shake  She  faZS  8?,?e  °ne  by  one  ^ 
receive  a citizen«h-°  the.  "layor  an^  tliis 
THp  Kr._7zenabP  certificate.  / 

^ ml]  (2ie9Lj0tu  of  [he  nl«hf  waa  Pan 
deputy  mayor  you 


^^m^^**-**i 
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!°st-  struggled  manfully  with  his  pronun- 

■f  is  CanTh*  * names  8u“eeded 

1 * £f^lbodjaOj  and  German  followed 
, Cbineae.  Nobody  begrudired  him 

>eir  an  audible  sigh  if 

are  “A^,^on°r  Irish  same  came 
up-  ^ tfle  ceremony  c osed  we 

ei  “^tzing  Matilda-  m^ 

'?*  at  .th.e  ^ “Hp  jumped  a jumbuck  to 
he  dnnk  at  the  billabong",  feelinv  em 
is  barrassed  as  a new  Australia^  to 
-d.  know  what  a jumbuck  was.  Later 
however,  my  Australian  born-nnri- 

so  ignorance^6  ,0  S™'"r 

2 la^e  cerem°ny  coincided  with  the 

e in  the  Preas 

by  that  least  multicultural  of  all  Aus- 

balians,  Pauline  Hanson.  The  rise  of 
"s  ^ her  Paracloxically 

s ?ne  N.a?on  P^fy  has  been 

’■  n Her  iuflanunatory  tone  (focusing 
f on  ^ltU]  un migration  and  invest- 
, and  al,egetl,y  Preferential 

‘ !2£"ent  ^ Aboriginals)  clearly 

; ;;nkfes  a ch°rd  with  some  of  the 
electorate,  who  look  back  uostalgi- 

■ 2Lto  lre  Wbite  A«nJh  imini- 
> grauon  pokey  of  the  post-war  years 

1 ..  H^on  uses  “multicultural"  as  a 

dirty  word,  a government  policy  de- 
signed to  subjugate  the  Australia  lo  , 
foreign  (read  Asian)  [lowers.  Bm  in 

IrmC,n  1 cUSt  S, 001,18  a ‘•cscripiive  ■ 
erm  0,1  Salunlays.  I often  go  to  I 
the  Vicrona  Market,  in  the  heart  of  - 
Me  bourne.  I walk  pasl  Italian  shoe  , 
stalls  and  Asian  greengrocers  to  the  i 
delicatessen  section,  where  1 buv  t 
chonzo  from  Spanish  butchers,  sun-  l 
dned  tomatoes  from  Italians,  fnlafel 
and  houininus  from  Lebanese  * 
f'^nCOrs/  Ar!crwards.  I might  drive  , 
yum  dm7  Rlchniond  fr,r  Vit*im.mese  » 

On  a national  level.  Australia  can-  £ 
tmt  boast  about  its  race  relations  jC 
word,  given  the  faltering  process  m 
Lr?  with  mdigenous  ki 
Sril™  flu  aHd. the  forcible  asHinii-  bi 

lauon  of  Aboriginal  children  in  Hie  it 
recent  pasl.  But  in  urban  Australia,  to: 
and  at  any  rale  in  Melbourne,  multi-  oti 
nilturalism  appeare  so  established  if 
in  the  life  of  the  city  as  lo  render  hii 
Hanson  and  her  mob  Irrelevant.  Kc 
Aiid  for  that,  ns  I sip  a caffe  latte. 
tills  immigrant  is  most  thankful.  A 
A jumbuck,  by  the  way.  as  l\ 
rtuune  Hanson  could  probably  tell  sta 
you,  is  a young  male  sheep.  bot 


value  to  hs  much  as  £30(1 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harkar 


/HAVE  heard  that  urine  is 
■ sterile.  How  can  this  be  — | 
thought  urine  served  to  rid  the 
body  of  toxins? 

T™  ,en,lH  slt’rile  tenntaining  no 
I living  organisms)  and  toxic  (noj. 
sunous)  are  unrelated.  A substance 
could  |,c-  sterile  and  toxic  teg, 
cyanide)  or  non-sterile  and  uon- 
loxic  (eg.  yoghurt).  Urine  is  uor- 
jnally  stenle  when  produced  in  the 
kidney  and  stored  in  the  bladder, 
but  is  likely  to  become  non-sterile  as 
it  leaves  the  body.  Urine  is  non- 
toxic, although  it  contains  urea  and 
other  substances  which  can  be  toxic 
if  they  are  not  excreted  and  reach 

nigh  concentrations  in  the  body  — 
Ken  Jay,  Kenilworth.  Warwickshire 

l\IPT  ONLY  is  urine  sterile,  but  it 
I V is  a valuable  physiological  sub- 

sfnnrn  Ac  kl i . , “ 


case  the  record  labels  — put  their 
money  behind  the  new  format 

The  mechanical  complexity  of  the 
average  record  player  has  hastened 
the  death  of  vinyl.  Jez  Ford  says  a 
£300  record  deck  will  produce  belter 
sound  than  a £300  CD  player.  But  for 
most  people  paying  less  than  that, 
CDs  are  a better  optidn.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  technologies.  He  likens  a 
piece  of  music  to  a coastline.  The 
deeper  the  nooks  and  crannies,  of  | 
the  coastline  the  better.  A CD  player 
will  skirt  round 1 the  edge  of  tile 
coastline  very  efficiently,  and  will  do 
so  even  when  covered  in  dust  or 
jam.  But  vinyl  maps  all  those  nooks 
and  crannies  and,  matched  to  a 
sophisticated  pick-up,  takes  the  lis- 
tener around  them. 

Jack  Dinsdale,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Abertay,  Dundee,  goes 


further.  Vinyl,  he  says,  distorts 
sound  when  it  is  loudest,  but  the  CD 
distorts  when  it  is  quietest  Quoting 
the  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  who  said  si- 
lences sounded  wrong  on  CD,  Dins- 
dale believes  CDs  "win  hands-down 
in  every  way  except  the  quality  of 
the  sound”.  He  says  the  frequency 
range  of  conventional  CDs  cuts  off 
above  about  22KHz,  whereas  or- 
chestral sounds  range  much  higher, 
as  high  as  40KHz  or  more.  The  best 
vinyl  recordings  will  range  as  high 
as  35KHz.  Although  adults  cannot 
consdousjy  hear  notes  at  that 
range,  their  existence  Is  Important 
to  the  musical  experience  and  af- 
fects the  perception  of  what  one 
hears. 

For  this  reason  the  arrival  of  a 
new1  CD  that  combines  the  advan- 
tages Of  the  digital  format  with  vinyl 


could  be  a great  success.  Howe*J 
this  week  in  New  York  the  Q 
ment  manufacturers  are  a 
demonstrate  rival  formats  „ 
new  technology.  Every°na84 
VHS/ Betamax  fiasco  sf0J®“thf,1 
their  memories.  The  ^ 

want  is  a format  War  which 

consumers  and  persuades 
keep  their  pounds  in  their  , 

accounts.  thieve 1 

Industry  executives  beliw 

compromise  can  be 
new  standard  agreed  that 
Philips,  Sony;  Matsiiahlta,  ^ 
and  other  big  names  te  Pf™.  $ 
the  new  digital  marhelP1^^ 
tory  should  tell  th6  coneu 
the  best  policy  istowaUand*^ 


Research:  Mark  Espfhar-'  ^ 
Crlnnlon 


fi  “Owning  is 

a m°rnWf0^lS“sd  ^“nonds, 
ft^tehing  ^ long- 
? Aatwood  21®  over 

S>re!oucefhrQk  00  South 
lbe  cliff  path  tS?re- 1 along 

ar|d  casurin  ’^^uSh  the  cedar 

?ewoftheCS8UntilIhave« 

AOantlcOc3!dJco?atllne*  toe 
?er<  ^ toe  inner 

Ule  hlue^pj  5!?0Wy  be«eath 
At  Gvsfi^^toe  water. 


1 T reef. ItrfT  f Dreaking on  • 
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them  plunge  and  soar,  their 

curved  wlngB  hammering  the 
air,  their  twin  tall  feathers  bend- 
ing gracefully  into  the  breeze, 
finally,  one  flies  straight  towards 
me  and!  can  see  quite  clearly 
toe  bright  orange  of  its  bill.  It 
novers  for  a second,  then  lands 
P^fPfHpualy  on  the  side  of  the 
cuff  before  disappearing  Into  a 

■ / vvlsh  1 co“Id  follow,  but 

toe  cliff  is  so  precipitous,  there's 

no  chance.  I would  love  to  see  a 

newly  hatched  chick  with  its 

covering  of  fluffy  down.  i 

Though  thesb  tropic  birds  are 

here  for  Just  eight  months  of  the: 

year,  we  have  claimed  them  as. 

our  own.  Almost  a Bermudan  1 

emblem,  they  decorate  our  pot- 
tery our  glass  and  our  jewellery. 

at  the  single  gold  long- 
tail  that  hangs  round  my  deck,  it 
occurs -to  me  that  It  is  a mockery 
compared  with  the  elegant  = 
vibrancy  of  that  flying  courtship. 


/\lr‘  UI\Li  is  none  sterile,  but  it 
/ V is  a valuable  physiological  sub- 
stance. As  blood  travels  through  the 
body  it  passes  through  the  liver  and 
Uie  kidneys.  One  of  the  liver’s  major 
functions  is  to  detoxify  the  blood. 
The  kidneys  balance  the  various  ele- 
ments in  your  blood,  extracting  ex- 
cess amounts  of  vital  substances 
and  water  in  the  form  of  urine. 

Urine  contains  vitamins,  ininer- 
als  proteins,  enzymes,  hormones, 
antibodies  and  amino  acids.  This 
forms  the  basis  of  urine  therapy 
which  is  simply  “recycling"  urine  by 
, [jHuloug  it  Practitioners  claim  that 
it  has  cured,  amongst  many  others 
constipation,  psoriasis,  eczema,  en- 
dometriosis, rheumatism,  allergies 
| and  even  some  cancers,  i 

I have  drunk  over  a pint  of  urine 
daily  for  seven  years  and  can  vouch 
;for  ite  efficacy.  — Give  .Barker, 
Thomham.  Rochdale  , . 


jauger  kitten.  Koku  is  shown  giving 
the  kitten  a hollle  anti  playing  We- 
ighted ly  with  her  new  pet  on  th,- 
hm!-  1hk5  tlf  National  Geographic  in 

Second,  my  mother  once  watched 
ii  hi  von  nte  Irish  water  spaniel  drop 
••  !T  ' OUK-Stic  duckling  into  our 
iwnd.  clamber  down  the  steiis  and 
swim  after  the  duckling  to  retrieve 
it-  Tlie  dog  climbed  back  up  fhc 
steps,  dropped  (he  duckling  in  again 
and  retrieved  it  a second  time.  The 
game  continued  until  my  mother 
ook  pity  on  the  duckling,  rescued  it 
from  the  dog  and  returned  it,  un- 
harmed to  the  farm  nearby  from 
where  the  dog  had  stolen  it.  The 
dog  had  carried  the  duckling  home 
m Ins  mouth  to  practise  retrieving 

onf?he  we  dUrCk  aeOSOn  bCBan  *W*ln 
on  the  New  Jersey  tidal  marsli.  — 

Joan  Clough.  Munich,  Gennany 


h/fY  NEJCHBOUR,  a black-and- 
/ VI  white  spaniel,  keeps  two  el- 
derly humans.  They  respond  to  its 
CTery  bark.  - Colin  Bray.  Brussels. 
Belgium 

M/JZ421  la  the  origin  of  the 
rw  ™ytom,  “Rum Tlddley-iun 

■ turn.  Poml  Poln!,,?  . 

I\/I\^ST  ^ueaa  ‘s  that  this 
/ VI  rhythm  is  the  first-half  of  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  side-drum 
accompaniment  to  The  British 
Grenadiers  , from  the  downbeat.  — 
Robert  Tiopa,  Ottawa,  Canada 

~~pUS  musical  catchphrase  began 
* as  a satire  unnn  Ttnlionntn 


ms — - omy 

animals  that  keep  pets? 

j f \ N1MALS  do  have  pets.  First- 
consider  Koko  the  gorilla,  who 
was  heartbroken  when  her  pet  cat, 

u ,u-,!'a8  run  over-  California 
schoolchildren  drew  pictures  of  cats 
for  her  and  a cat  breeder  donated  a 


# „ -"‘vupinoK:  uegan 

■ a8a?re  uP°n  ItaUanate  reck 
btebve  declamation,  and  commem- 
oratea  the  astonishment  and 
contempt  felt  by  true-blue  Eoglish- 
' men  over  the  introduction  of  Italian 
1 0p!f^to  ^°ndon  toeatres  by  Handel 
aud  Bononrini.  with  casts  of  (im- 
ported) temperamental  aopianos 
and  castrati.  ft  caricatures  the  seem- 
fog  y invariable  recitative  ending  in 

7 which  sounded 
most  unidiomaticto  English  ears. 
Italian  opera,  an  "exotic  and  Irra-  I 


? ^ ?l0  U0r.tai,"!,«-,i'  as  Di- Johns., i, 

Fal  1 cl  ’ ■ enjoyed  h Khorl-livctl  vogue 
H e in  London  in  Hu-  )72us  and  1730s 
i- m but  was  mercilessly  parodied.  — 

lied  Say-  Wm'lr-V'  mv' 

nip 

our  Trie  Weirdest  Ever  Notes  & Queries 
Ind  a collection  of  more  than  200  ol  the 
J strangest  questions  and  answers.  Is 
K in  bookshops.  prte; 

he  S'"kCp,0S  can  Blso  be  ordemd  , 
he  through  a credit- card  hotline  on 
jer  +44  (0)1  <4  83-268  S88  (pJu^p&p). 

in-  — — — I 

« Any  answers?  I 

i /"SZoSttoS' 

- world  war  would  not  allow  fals 

froqps  to  wear  helmets  because 

ne  thouglit  they  were  “sissy*? 

j-  R Greenaway,  Dunmow.  Essex  I 

a IN  1984 & High  Court  ruling 

• 1 meant  that  the  last  mortalTe- 
roBWEdward  the  Martyr, 

• were  deposited 

In  abrencij  of  th®  Midland  Bank 

in  Croydon.  Are  they  stiU  there, 
mid  why?  —Brian  Robinson, 

Brentwood,  Essex  J 

V ; haywire”  come  from? 

| jane  Ai -Attar,  Manchester 

8lven  various  bag- 

/ gage  Uctota  alniort  chect 

ma,  all  of  which  etate  specifically 
. "This  is  not  the  luggage  ticket  I 

Wie  check)  described  by 

LWareaw  Ct»™- 

don  _.  I«  it  likeb1  that  I will  ever 

the^eaI  ~ S>w 

, Nelly,  Vines  Cross,  East  Sussex 

I- 

Answers  should  be  e-mallad  to 
: faxed  to  ■ 

0 171/+44 1 7 1 -242-0985,  or  posted 

Weekly,  75  Farring-  V 
, aon  Road,  London  E01 M 3HQ. . • : 

• The  Notes  & Queries  website  Is  at* . 

nttp://nq  .gijardlan.co.uk/ 
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I A /E  HOLIDAY  in  France. 

1 / 1 / We  drink  French  wine. 
V V We  watch  French  movies. 
Yet  we  remain  oddly  Ignorant  of  that 
nation’s  theatre:  we  associate  it,  un- 
fairly, with  rhetoric  and  bombast. 
But  the  Frencli  Theatre  Season  has 
both  opened  our  eyes  and  been  a 
box-office  hit:  and  it  ends  strongly 
with  Peter  Brook's  production  of 
Beckett's  Oh  Lea  Beaux  Jours  at 
the  Glasgow  Tramway  and  with  the 
long-overdue  British  premiere  of 
Bernard-Marie  Koltes's  Roberto 
Zucco  at  Stratford's  Other  Place. 

Beckett  and  Brook:  they  seem 
made  for  each  other.  1 lie  one  a mas- 
ter of  minimalism,  the  other  en- 
gaged on  a permanent  quest  for  the 
essence  of  theatre.  But  what  can 
Brook  bring  to  Beckett's  study  of 
entombment?  The  atory  of  Winnie, 
buried  up  to  her  waist  and  then  her 
neck  in  earth,  seems  as  confining 
forthe  director  as  for  the  performer. 

In  fact.  Brook’s  production  is  sub- 
tly different  from  recent  British  ver- 
sions. Most  obviously,  it’s  played  in 
French,  which  gives  it  a wholly  dif- 
ferent rhythm.  What  l noticed,  more 
Ilian  ever  before,  is  that  this  is  a play 
about  lime,  in  which  Winnie 
{Natasha  Parry)  paces  her  day  with 
exquisite  care  in  order  to  cheat  her 
impossible  fate.  In  particular,  the 
two  words  “El  maintenant?"  chime 
through  the  text  like  a musical  re- 
frain, marking  the  stages  of  Winnie’s 
growing  desperation  and  acquiring  a 
much  greater  resonance  than  a sim- 
ple “And  now?" 

In  French,  in  short,  it  becomes  a 
different  play.  At  times  I miss  the 
Irish  jauntiness  that  Roaaleen  Line- 
hnn  brought  to  the  role  in  the  Dublin 
Gate  revival.  But  the  puns  work  bet- 
ter: when  Winnie  spots  the  eggs  of  an 
ant  ("Une  fourmi'1)  in  the  sand,  her 
husband,  Willie  (Jean-Claude 
rin) , delightedly  cries:  “Formication!" 

Brook's  production  also  reminds 
us  that  Winnie  constantly  deploys 
the  French  delight  In  reason  in  a 
totally  irrational  situation.  "De  la 
mesure  en  toute  chose,"  cries  Win- 


Sand  by  me . . . Natasha  Parry  and  Jean-Claude  Perrin  In  Beckett’s  Oh  Les  Beaux  Jours  photo:  mejl  ubbert 


nie  — "Everything  within  reason" 
— but  her  tragedy  is  that  logic  and 
order  are  unavailing  against  her 
creeping  paralysis. 

Brook’s  production  is  musically 
phrased  and  emotionally  exact:  it  is 
pitched  almost  perfectly  between 
ironic  optimism  and  existential 
despair.  As  Brook  brilliantly  says  in 
The  Empty  Space,  Beckett  “forges 
his  merciless  ‘no'  out  nf  n longing  for 
'yes’,  and  so  his  despair  is  the  nega- 
tive from  which  the  contour  of  its  op- 
posite can  be  drawn." 

But  tiie  play  belongs  more  to  its 
jierfonner  than  to  its  director,  and 
Parry  movingly  presents  us  with  a 
refined,  cultivated  woman  using 
decorum  as  a means  of  keeping 
chaos  at  bay.  She  views  everything, 
from  her  toothbrush  handle  to  the 
crawling  ant,  with  a microscopic  cu- 
riosity, as  if  determined  to  preserve 
her  standards.  Most  memorable  is 
the  pained,  eyelid-lowered  look  she 
finally  gives  to  her  hopelessly  out-of- 
reach husband:  a sharp  reminder  of 
Beckett's  obsession  with  the  solitude 
and  companionship  of  marriage. 

Brook's  production  coincides 
with  a season  of  his  films  at  the 
French  Institute  in  London:  a salu- 
tary reminder  that  his  first  ambition 
was  to  be  a movie  director  and  that 


his  films  are  a vital  adjunct  to  his 
stage  work.  His  genius  may  lie  in 
theatre,  but  he  brings  to  the  cinema 
tlie  same  preoccupations  (cruelty, 
violence  and  madness)  and  the 
same  hatred  of  otiose  decoration.  As 
lie  says  of  one  of  his  best  films, 
Moderato  Cautabile.  “the  camera 
has  tn  have  an  emotional  reason  to 
move"  — a lesson  that  might  he 
learnt  by  some  of  today's  frenzied 
film-makers. 

But  Brook  remains  n pragmatist. 
When  I asked  him  why  in  recent 
years  France  had  not  produced  so 
much  new  drama  as  Britain,  he  sug- 
gested it  was  to  do  with  the  French 
obsession  with  linguistic  purity.  One 
writer  who  triumphed  over  that  con- 
cern. however,  was  Bernard-Marie 
Koltes,  who  died  of  Aids  in  1989  just 
after  completing  his  final  play, 
Roberto  Zucco.  Performed  all  over 
Europe,  it  now  gets  its  British  pre- 
miere in  a fine  production  by  Janies 
Macdonald  at  Stratford-on-Avon's 
Other  Place. 

Koltes's  world  is  closer  to  Genet’s 
than  Beckett's.  This  particular  play 
is  a haunting  study  of  an  escaped 
murderer  who,  in  the  course  of  15 
short  scenes,  is  driven  to  serial 
killing.  On  one  level  the  play,  in  the 
tradition  of  Genet  and  Mailer,  sees 


the  criminal  as  a symbol  of  the  out- 
lawed artist:  on  another,  it  offers  a 
critique  of  an  amoral  society  in 
which  a brother  sells  his  sister  into 
prostitution  and  the  police  routinely 
brutalise  witnesses. 

Koltes  does  not  glamorise  the 
killer:  lie  uses  him  as  a source  of 
moral  inquiry.  And  Martin  Crimp’s 
translation.  Macdonald's  production 
find  Jeremy  Herbert’s  design  do 
everything  to  implicate  us  in  the 
events.  Tlie  action  is  presented  on  a 
lateral  strip  of  stage  with  the  audi- 
ence on  two  sides.  The  accents  are 
diversely  regional.  And  when  Zubin 
Varla’s  Zucco  takes  a woman  prisr 
oner  in  a park,  there  is  little  to 
separate  us  from  the  voyeuristic 
onlookers.  It  is  a deeply  unnerving 
play,  one  that  offers  a series  of  snap- 
shots of  urban  desolation.  It  also 
deals  in  questions  rather  than  an- 
swers. What  makes  inen  kill?  Do  we 
mythologise  the  criminal?  Is  it  na- 
ture or  society  that  breeds  these 
hard  hearts?  Koltes  offers  no  solu- 
tions. But  the  questions  he  poses 
about  the  human  condition  nre  the 
ones  that  have  preoccupied  Peter 
Brook  for  the  past  35  years.  Drama, 
in  their  hands,  becomes  not  a 
means  of  escape  but  the  ultimate 
form  of  moral  investigation. 


Candid  observer  of  human  behaviour 


Gillian  Wearing,  a video  artist,  topped  an  all-female 
shortlist  to  win  the  Turner  Prize.  Dan  Glaister  reports 


FOR  the  second  consecutive 
year,  Britain’s  £20,000 
Turner  Prize  has  been  awarded 
to  a video  artist. 

The  prize  was  presented  to 
Gillian  Wearing  by  the  Culture 
Secretary,  Chris  Smith,  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  In  London.  Her  vic- 
tory over  the  three  other  women 
on  the  prize’s  first  all-woman 
shortlist  confirms  tlie  domi- 
nance of  Goldsmiths  College  in 
the  much  tolked-about  contemp- 
orary British  art  scene. 

Ms  Wearing,  aged  34,  works 
in  confessional  video.  Her  most 
acclaimed  pieces  include  adults 
Hp-synchlng  to  die  voices  of  their 
children,  and  Confess  All  On 
Video,  in  which  people  were 
filmed  talking  about  their  secrets 
with  the  guarantee  of  anonymity. 

The  Turner  Prize  jury  praised 
“the  emotional  force  of  her  work 


and  Its  complexity  beneath  an 
apparently  simple  surface".  They 
also  praised  “the  way  in  which 
she  huB  broadened  both  her 
working  method  and  her  subject 
matter,  consistently  producing 
unexpected  Insights  into  human 
behaviour". 

Ms  Wearing,  who  was  born  in 
Birmingham  in  1963,  studied  at 
Chelsea  School  of  Art  before 
taking  a BA  In  Fine  Art  at  Gold- 
smiths College,  London,  which 
also  produced  Damien  Hirst  and 
many  of  the  more  prominent 
names  in  the  world  of  the  “YBAs” 
— the  Young  British  Artists.  > 

For  the  Turner  Prize  exhibi- 
tion, she  has  two  pieces:  60 
Minutes  Silence  and  Sacha  And 
Mum.  The  former  shows  26  peo- 
ple dressed  in  police  uniform, 
held  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
group  photograph.  Movements 


Indicate,  however,  that  It  is  a • 
video,  not  a photograph.  Sacha 
And  Mum  depicts  a tense  rela- 
tionship, played  by  actors,  in 
which  a mother  and  daughter 
embrace  and  struggle  with  each 
other.  But  Wearing  choreo- 
graphs their  movements  and  the  i 
film  la  projected  backwards. 

Adrian  Searle  comments:  If 
we  consider  Gillian  Wearing’s 
achievements,  the  work  she’s 
made  in  the  last  12  months  con  • 
be  extremely  funny.  Her  recent 
work  is  very  staged  and  very 
theatrical.  I think  she  would  like  . 
to  be  interesting  but  it  is  often 
little  more  than  entertaining,  . 

She  seems  to  see  her  work  as 
almost  entirely  about  documen- 
; tary  which  shows  the  documen- 
tary-maker as  much  as  the 
’ subject.  I’m  not  sure  how  re- 
’ sponsible  her  relationship  to  her 
subjects  is. 

While  her  work  is  on  the  mar- 
: gins  of  Esther  Rantzen  and 
That’s  Ufa,  all  of  the  shortlisted 


Wearing  ‘emotional  force  of  her 
work*  Impressed  jury  members 

artists  flirt  with  games  other  • 
than  art  A lot  of  what  the  four 
artists  do  operates  on  the  mar-, 
gins  of  what  is  traditionally 
called  artistic  practice.  This  has 
served  to  make  the  all-woman 
Turner  Prize  otte  of  the  most 
Interesting  but  least  satisfying 
shows, hut  I don’t  believe  we’re 
talking  about  the  best  art  of  the  • 
i year. 
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Try  harder 
and  softer 

TELEVISION  ~ ~~ 

Nancy  Banks-Smith 

DIMPLES!  Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  dimples!  We  used 
squares  of  the  Oswnldlwistle  Bugle, 
tied  wi’  a bit  o'  string,  when  1 wor  a 
lad.  They  gave  you  suuimat  to  read 
in  the  WC,  nourished  nn  early  inter- 
est in  newspapers  and  taught  you 
the  transitory  nature  of  fame. 

Hale  and  I Vice  ended  the  enter- 
taining series  Jobs  for  the  Boys 
(BBCl)  with  an  advertising  cam- 
[wiign  fur  Dixcrl  Kitten  Soft  Toilet 
Tissue.  As  opposed,  of  course,  to  An- 
drex  Puppy  Soft  Toilet  Tissue.  Not 
being  tlie  market  leader,  Dixcel  have 
to  try  hai  rier  or,  in  their  case,  softer. 
They  hope  to  do  this  svith  the  Dixcel 
dimples,  which  Norman  Pace  in  liis 
innocence  called  the  bumpy  bits. 

As  Hale  and  Pnce  are  notorious  for 
microwaving  kittens,  it  was  an  assign- 
ment which  seemed  to  lower  their 
spirits.  Pace  said  sombrely,  "I  feel  I 
uni  looking  down  a dark  tunnel."  The 
boys  had  struck  bottom.  They  did, 
however,  pick  up  fascinating  facts 
along  tlie  way.  Did  you  know  that 
Americans  scrunch  their  loo  paper 
while  tlie  British  told  or  wrap  it? 

Instinctively,  they  struck  an  irrev- 
erent note  which,  tiu-y  were  told, 
was  more  suitable  for  beer. 
“Clients",  warned  Sir  Tim  Bell,  “aiv 
always  very  fright* -ned  of  humour" : 
A bit  of  a blow  to  a couple  of  comics.  ; 

'Hu:  comic  actor  and  director  Md 
Smith  iveuiled  when  told  the  clients 
insisted  on  having  a toddler  in  the 
ad.  “Their  minds  wander  and  they 
want  to  go  for  a wee."  Tlie  toddlers. 

I suppose,  not  the  clients. 

Norman  Pace  ruthlessly  dra- 
gooned his  children  into  a promo- 
tional video.  Holly  played  the  bossy 
sister  with  brio.  Charlie  was  wrapped 
from  head  to  toe  in  toilet  paper. 

Tlie  moment  the  idea  was  ap-' 
proved,  everybody  else  put  their  oar  l 
in.  Tlie  girl  must  not  be  too  bossy 
Tlie  boy’s  mouth  must  not  be  cov- 
ered. Terence  Donovan  gave  them  * 
piece  of  advice  which  tickles  nfl 
fancy:  “A  little  bilta  madness  doesoi 
go  amiss."  I like  that.  , 

I,  Caesar  (BBC2)  lias  reached 
the  most  colourful  lad  of  the  lot  Uo. 
Nero  was  awful,  but  you  like  him. 

He  is  more  memorable  than  mu® 
belter  men.  Mel  Brooks  wrote*Mf 
monologue  about  him  in  Tlie  Produ- 
cers. “You're  going  to  jump  on  mfi 
know  you're  going  to  jump  on  me  wk 
Nero  jumped  on  Poppaeal  He  jump® 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  until 
squeezed  her  like  a bug.  Pk®*  a 
jump  on  me!"  Mel  Brooks  lear  . 
his  craft  writing  jokes  for  Sid  wes“- 
No  relation,  as  far  as  I know.  . 

There  is  much  to  be  sm . [ 

crocodiles.  Well,  two  things  1 

They  are  devoted  mothers,  canry™ 
their  young  In  their  own  m0^'  ^ ^ 
tails  dangling  like  spaghetti,  , 
they  queue  very  patiently  j f 

food.  Which  makes  them  ^ 
quite  British.  -.  -'  ' . 

. The  exceptional  thing 
Wildlife  Special  (BBO)  -g 
Infrared- photography,  7*  m iff 
crocodile  when  she  \ ? 

couldn't  taking  her  brood  j 

drying  waterhole  to  fresh  war® -j.  \ 

followed  like  • ducklings  .,  r 
rubbed-balloon,  walt-fof-me,  ^ j 
■ or  driving  the  fish  toffFtihorrof  [ 
shore  by  swinging  the  acaV  v , 1 
of  her  folded  tail  (not  ^ | 

Let’s  hear  it  for  tiieinwg^  , 

: eraman,  Richard  Kirby*  f 

; as  he  is-known  in  the  tradft 
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--jw.  a Vff  WICr 

little  people 


83  t0  fffre  postmodernism  a good 
Richard  Williams  nanie  and  to  entertain  an  audience 

of  all  ages. 

/NTERTEXTUAUTY  is  everv  family,  ]0e  and  Vlcto- 

where  these  days,  but  rarely  in  MacWchT  ?-ett  8,1(1  Doon 
so  benign  a form  as  it^ppea^  ^ ^year^d 

in  The  Borrowers,  a cinematic  wnHH  ?erce)*  “‘fit  In  a 

adaptation  of  the  post-war  series  of  FnJhS* rr^l8hca.u|f  combining  the 
popular  children's  novels  "he  h suburb  with  the  American 

British  writer  Mary  Norton  of^r hi  d°VJnj°Yn' as  * e towers 

nWhen  the  virus'  lawyer  Oro£°  J?Iocated  in 

Ocious  P Potter  (a  grosslv  mntZn.  “rpmst0'J-,  On  the  afreet,  all  the 

lent  John  Goodman)  celebrates  tiie  liSm  !Il^OIZis^lnors  (a  stretch- 
apparent  success  of  his  plsn  to  steal  t °ST' Potter.  "h° 

and  demolish  nn  innocent  fli^  ^ Pho."el- 
house  and  to  build  a block  of  luxurv  hnnrTtJ  2 rfenders  floor- 

flats  on  the  site,  he  glimpseThis  cZt'.v*  8,1(3  Homily 

destiny.  Today.  Potte/  Anit-  Pr!°  ^ ^roadbed  and  Celia 
ments,"  he  crows.  Tomorrow  Pot  *n!nk  ^ chl,dren  Arrietty 
tersville!"  Clndastes  will  recognise  (F1°ra  Newbe«'n  and 

the  reference  to  Frank  Cao^S A • C ttJn)l  are  ^^ned  by 

Wonderful  life,  one  of  the  besf  SSl  take0VT'  H™«’*  special 
loved  of  all  family  films,  in  which  cSjW  ^ m,.racles  in  recon- 
jhe  name  Pottersville  is  used  ns  a Lend^  nn  t ^ntr18stJ?g  scaIes  of 
byword  for  the  triumph  of  selfish  ha  Z ?°Cks:  the  ffeuiw 
ness  and  greed.  And,  by  a happy  co-  and  Sfd  Vk  Su-U  j COffee  nil!g9 
incidence,  Capra’s  classic  has  \n<n  a do^ge  . behl°d  mantelpiece 
ten  re-released  in  a new  print.  When' ’th? rh'M ' ™SiVe  alacrily- 

What  the  two  films  have  in  com  fmm  IE  h ldren  are  separated 
mon  Is  their  use  of  property  as  Z'  ^!r  parents'  ArieUy  teams  up 

battleground  in  the  slrueek-  hr-,  8 C*1iHS-S,Jia*ac  rel,el  borrower 

tween  good  and  evil  In  & !^ymond  P,ucIkard,■  takes  her 

-SRSK3SS3S? 

'ng  the  wrath  of  Henry  Potter  who  sonfn  n lurn“J®  out  ,0  be  tlie  sea- 
Plots  to  ruin  him.  The  Borrowers  tiie/om^mSrd^!Cat,?d  expIorinB  ! 
famines  not  only  the  nlichr  of  rhp  ? corners  of  Provence  that  tourists  ; 

Parents  and  children  cheated  out  of  5 1?er  Veyssefs  ; 

home  by  Ocious  Potter  fleak  Wil1  if  Snow  For  i 

^ Implication,  tlie  rights  of  die  . ristnias?,Jf,cated  on  remote  farm-  i 
Jny  family  living  under  tiie  tinn,  r"i-  ts!deL  Avi«notl.  Robert  j 
b°8rtls,  who  exist  by  means  of  ? ^dlgu,an  & Marius  et  Jeannette  ( 

tniporarily  and  unobfrusivZ  are  mnlfrff  ?"p  ! e an,°ng  ,hc  inI,a,»-  « 

Prepnating  their  hosts' assets  ^ ^Es  R^e'  a.patch  of  ]*n(i 

A British  production  directed  bv  h of  Marseille.  If  you’re  tj 

Pe‘«-  Hewitt,  The  Borrowcrsd  rl  v ^ from-  airport  to  the  ciW.  c 
sembles  the  sort  of  thing  that  mfohr  toe  unsightly  bit  between  the  c 
have  happened  had  Tb  ^r  autoroute  and  tlie  sea.  Not  unlike 
ever got h^ handso n aSmfafS  Bre,15°rd’ 1,1  west  London,  but  wfrh  w 

Surman  on  the  mount 
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Arianc  Ascuridc  give,  a 8tlldy  In  ai,„mcrina  anger 

al. . . . 


toei-s  — one  left  her.  the  other  died, 
bhe  has  a quick  mouth  and  a ready 
anger,  and  her  refusal  to  keep  them 
in  check  earns  her  the  sack  from 
“i°  riiecknui  counter  of  a sup^r- 
market  But  then  she  meets  Marius 
(Gerard  Meylanl,  a silent  type  who 
works  as  a security  guard. 

on  with  her  clever,  beau- 
tiful children,  and  gradually  the 
couple  experience  the  kind  of  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  sustaining 
love  missing  from  their  lives.  It 
wouldn’t  be  much  of  a film  if  it 
, n t have  a big  setback  some- 
where along  the  line,  but  Gu£di- 
guian  manoeuvres  his  characters  to 
a convincing  destiny.  I 


Much  of  the  Film’s  attractive  tex- 
ture coines  from  the  conversation  of 
Jeannettes  neighbours,  who  argue 
about  racism,  unemployment,  thco- 
‘ogy,  and  ihe  correct  way  to  make 
molt.  Maybe  it's  not  so  much  like 
Brentford,  after  all.  But  this  is  a film 
turn  manages  to  be  endearing  with- 
out ever  going  soggy,  and  amid  a 
group  of  fine  performances  the  ctm- 

n uPesenti  8Ilggests a fu- 

ture that  will  bear  watching. 

Of  the  many  admirable  female  i 
performances  in  Paradise  Road  — 
Brace  Beresford’s  film  about 
women  interned  in  Sumatra  by  the 

Japnnese  between  1942  and  1945 

Glenn  Close's  will  probably  attract 


gi  er,  tlie  wife  of  a ten-planter,  she 
rallies  the  women  in  their  hellish 
conditions  and,  with  the  help  of 
Margaret  Drummond  (Pauline 
Collins),  a Yorkshire  missionary,  or- 
ganises the  “vocal  orchestra"  which 
eventually  wins  them  something  I 
other  than  fearful  abuse  from  the 
■ hands  of  their  captors. 

The  resolute  Close  and  the  im- 
sinkable  Collins  are  terrific  in  this 
dense,  deeply  upsetting  film,  which 
is  based  on  the  unpublished  diaries 
and  first-hand  memories  of  some  of 
the  women  who.  having  been  cap- 
tured after  their  ship  was  sunk  en  I 
route  from  Singapore,  endured 
these  unspeakable  horrors  and  pri- 
j vatiojis.  Also  impressive  are  len- 

8S  H youn*  bride' 
Elizabeth  Spriggs  as  a prickly  ma- 
tron, Julianna  Margulies  as  an 
angry  American,  and  Johanna  Ter 
bteege  as  a Dutch  nun.  But  the  one 
you  come  away  with,  above  all  oth- 
ers may  well  turn  out  to  be  Frances 
McDormand,  an  Oscar-winner  last 
year  for  her  pregnant  Swedish- 
American  police  sergeant  in  Fargo. 

reiL  lurns  herse!f  into  a 
slightly  dodgy  Gerinan-jewish  doc- 
tor, seemingly  with  LotLe  Lenyn  as 
her  model.  By  the  end,  you're  wait- 
ing for  her  to  give  the  company  a 
chorus  of  Surabaya  Johnny. 

H would  be  difficult  to  <].,  Hny- 
tliing  other  than  portray  lilt-  Jnpan- 
es*-  soldiers  as  war  criminals,  and 
Berest onl  gives  them  tin-  full  neat- 
mem.  But  sill  hough  most  of  ilit-nt 
aie  treated  in  the  stereotyped  man- 
nor,  lie  gives  tlie  worst  of  the  U , 
secret  service  man  called  Tanaka 
(atan  Egil,  an  early  scene  that  .i| 

Least  establishes  some  sort  of  back- 
ground in  his  vilcncss. 

In  some  ways.  Paradise  [<0Htl 
docsnol  go  far  beyond  Tlie  Bridge 
un  The  River  Kwai  and  Tcnko.  Il’s 
liard  to  see  how  it  could,  except  hy 
making  the  blood  and  excrement 
more  real,  which  Be  restart  I ecr- 
tainly  does  once  die  opening  chores 
of  the  fall  of  Singapore  (banal)  and 
the  shipwreck  sequence  (uncon- 
vincing) are  out  of  the  way.  There- 
after  he  presses  buttons  and  pulls 
strings  without  mercy,  and  there  is 
not  much  we  can  do  except  think 
about  whnt  it  must  i-eally  Jiave  been 
like,  and  try  not  to  cry. 


JAZZ  — 

^Poijhaiii 

W Herman  Leonard, 
granh£atuevocative  Photo- 
' °fLe8ter 

ringed,  fcw.  touche,  smoke- 
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deepest  a tfZn**0™** 


On  a new  CD,  his  first  for  two 
years  and  a live  recording  from 
toe  debut  of  his  Proverbs  And 
Songs  at  Salisbury  in  June 
1996,  Surman  plays  baritone 
and  soprano  sax  throughout, 
with  his  long-time  virtuoso  piano 
partner  John  Taylor  on  the 
fown^s  Cathedral  organ,  and  the 
uid  Testament  texts  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  75  voices  of  the 
Salisbury  Festival  Chorus. 

Surman’s  earfy  choral  exper- 
iences clearly  stuck,  because  tbe 
ensemble  parts  embrace  a range 
from  sombre  reflection  to  exhlla- 
rating  eruptions  of  sound,  and 
tne  horn  often  meshes  more  inti- 
mately and  illuminatingiy  with 
me  voices  than  Jan  Garbarelc’s 
partnership  with  the  Hilliard 
Ensemble.  There  are  plenty  of 
sublime  momenta,  Uke  the 

1 shivery  trills  of  Surman’s 
soprano  against  the  voices  and 
Taylor’s  quiet,  dndulating  organ 
S^^NolMnght.orthe 
fight,  keening  soprano  dances 
around  the  singers,  and  there 
are  moments  that  work  like  free 
music,  Surman  thrashing  and  : 
thundering  on  the  baritone 


John  Surman:  deep  affection  for 
English  vdcal  music 

against  Ihy tor's  angular,  deyth-  - 
mg  chords.  Surfnan  and  Taylor  ■ 
have  largely  submerged  their  . 
jas  inclinations  within  the  ' 
English  choral  tradition  here* 
hut  though  It  runs  to  a much  . . 
smoother,  swqyinggait  than  jazz, 
the  triumphant  Adam  Arise!  at 
the  close  demonstrates  just  how 
many  kinds  of  swing  there  are. 

Proverbs  And  Songs  (EGM 
537  7992)  - 


TRIBUTE  ALBUM  7 

Caroline  Sullivan 

DOCK'S  store  cupboard  Is  well- 
I I stocked  with  songs  for  every 
occasion;  but  when  it  comes  to  snd 
events  it  outdoes  itself.  Every  band 
in  the  world  possesses  at  least  one 
ballad  that  gets  cigarette  lighters 

waving  empathetlcally  at  concerts 

The  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales  — 
tribute  Album  reflects  her -hifrhly 
conventional  taste  in  music,  and 
most  of  the  36  artists  who  have  do- 
nated songs  are  the  sort  she  liked 
most;  soft  rockers  such  as  Eric 
Clapton,  Queen  and  a cast  that 
■roS?  ‘he-wtonera’  list  from  the 
1984  Brit  Awards.  Many  were 
friends:  George  Michael,  for  in- 
stance, helped  organise  the  first 
Princess  of  Wales  World  Aids  Day 
concert,  exactly  four  years  ago. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  get  rock' 
stars  behind  worthy  fie,  proflieton-’ 
nanclng)  causes.  This  two-discset  is1 
the 'starriest  array  of  names  yet, 
and  itfa  good  to  be  able  to  'suspect 
.toetn*  Mr  once,  of  altruistic  motives. 

Each  track  was  chosen  by  the 
artist,  their  moBt  melancholy  num- ' 


her  spruced  up  and  In  some  cases 
rerecorded.  Peter  Gabriel  opted  for 
a previously  unrecorded  track,  and 
Bryan  Ferry,  ever  the  classicist,  nut 
.Shakespeare's  Sonnet  No  18  to 
music.  ‘‘Shall  I compare  thee  to  a 

nnmteSbwa3r?  uhe  Ill^uil'ea  ln  that 
unmistakable  urbane  croon. ' 

The  two-hours-plus  playing  time  ' 

allows  one  to  reflect  on  two  matters. 

One  is  that  musical  preferences 

have  much  more  to  do  with  age 

than  with  dasa.  Diana's  taste  met 

, toe  stereotyped  Vlrgin  FM  criteria  ' 

for  women  In  their  mid-30s.  If  only 

you  tause  she  had  discovered  Lm- 

dous  Jackson  or  Polly  Harvey  or 

Public  Enemy.  Her  crusading  ln- 

*?,ave  b^n  mustered 
that  mtich^arlier,  arid  at  least  she 
would  have  known  that  pop  doesri’t  ‘ 
K*  ud f nd-!Slh  *9  warin  bath 

that  Is  Hucknall/Lennox/Houston. 

'b  that’  Ptoyed  end  to 
end,  this  dibum  must  be  unbearably 

^ ^toppedattheendoftliefii'st'  ’ 

UJ,  drained  by  the  raw  soirow  of  ; 
the  first  18'  tracks.  I*m  sure  if  I’d 
stuck  with  it  I'd  have  been  cheered, 
however  unintentionally,  by  the 

Urem(H>A 8 M4ma'  but  1 wnan't  in  . 


Striking  a sad  note  for  charity  ^ 
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Flaws  of  nature 


^ Tim  Radford 

i Gone:  The  Road  to  Dolly 
1 and  the  Path  Ahead 
by  Gina  Kdata 

The  Penguin  Press  2l8pp  £15.99 


Bacteria  don't  have  sex. 
They  try  to  live  for  even  each 
single-celled  creature  bifur- 
cates into  two  daughters  or  clones 
with  identical  DNA.  They  are  the 
first  citizens  of  the  planet.  When  the 
going  is  good  a bacterium  has  a life 
cycle  of  about  20  minutes.  So  is  the 
most  recent  bacterial  clone  20  min- 
utes old?  Or  2 billion  years  old? 

Complex  creatures  are  collec- 
tions of  special  cells  — brains, 
nerves,  skin,  blood,  bones,  eyes  and 
so  on.  Even  though  a mammal  is  as- 
sembled from  1,000  billion  cells, 
each  one  of  those  cells  still  contains 
the  blueprint  for  the  whole  animal. 
The  theory  was  that  this  was,  as  the 
embryo  developed,  just  for  the 
record:  the  DNA  of  a warm-blooded 
complex  creature  could  he  rend 
from  one  cell,  but  not  used  to  make 
another. 

Dolly  the  lamb  — from  the  Roslin 
Institute  in  Scotland  — in  July  1997 
turned  that  idea  upside  down.  Dully 
was  the  great  leap  backward  for  sci- 
ence. Her  creators  — Ian  Wilmut 
and  Keith  Campbell  — cloned  her 
from  a six-year-old  mammary  cell 
Inkcu  from  the  laboratory  fridge. 


Daniel  in  the 
loins  ’ den 


Sylvia  Brown  rlgg 


The  Ultimate  Intimacy 
by  Ivan  Mima 
Giania  287pp  £12.99 


A Si  EIANCHOLY  has  always 
1 Vf  been  rumili.ii'  weather  to  Ivan 
Klmiii  — the  more  so.  ironically, 
Mivee  the  ban  ill  Czechoslovakia  on 
his  wurk  was  lifted  in  lyDtl.  In  his 
new  novel,  whether  his  characters 
are  loving  or  doubling,  working  or 
contemplating,  melancholy  is  the 
very  air  they  breathe. 

Klinia's  protagonist,  Daniel 
Vedra,  is  a committed  pastor  who 
suffered  poverty  ami  harassment 
under  the  totalitarian  regime.  In  the 
new  era,  Daniel  openly  preaches  the 
importance  of  living  in  faith  and 
love;  he  tries  to  rehabilitate  prison- 
ers, to  heal  broken  marriages.  But 
inwardly  he  is  deteriorating,  losing 
confidence  in  the  world  and  his 
work.  “He  was  no  longer  convinced 
that  there  existed  any  ideas  that 
were  sufficiently  wise,  noble  or  sig- 
nificant to  influence  people's  behav- 
iour." In  his  emotional  life,  Daniel 
still  mourns  his  first  wife,  who  died 
of  cancer,  and  finds  himself  at  a re- 
move from  his  benign  second  wife, 
Hana.  He  worries  in  his  journal 
about  his  inability  to  be  intimate:  “In 
the  absence  of  intimacy, ’’  he  writes, 
“love  wastes  away.” 

Inevitably,  the  novel  introduces 
I Daniel  to  someone  who  brings  him 
I a new  Intimacy.  But  Bam  is  herself 
I no  ray  of  sunlight,  and  her  husband 
is  an  exacting,  embittered  architect. 
Even  (he  journalist  Matous,  who 
might  offer  Hana  some  companion- 
ship, is  weighed  down  by  the  "soli- 
tude in  which  he  spends  his  life  and 
the  purposelessness  of  everything". 

In  this  atmosphere,  we  can  hardly 
expect  adulterous  love  to  be  joyous, 
nor  is  if.  Bdra  expresses  her  passion  I 


They  worked  the  magic  by  persuad- 
ing an  adult  cell  Irani  a Finn  Dorset 
sheep  to  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  become  an  infant  sheep,  to  be 
brought  to  term  in  a Scottish  black- 
face surrogate.  Dotty  was  presented 
to  the  world  in  July,  six  months  old. 
Orwas  six  years  old? 

Wilmut  and  colleagues  saw  Dolly 
as  research  towards  a more  efficient 
way  of  genetically  engineering  ani- 
mals for  “pharming":  the  same  insti- 
tute had  already  given  a sheep  a 
human  gene  so  it  could  produce  milk 
laden  with  a factor  useful  to  cystic  fi- 
brosis and  emphysema  sufferers. 
The  world  saw  it  as  a step  towards 
bringing  back  the  dead,  cloning  dic- 
tators, usurping  the  role  of  God. 

Gina  Kolata’s  book  raises  all  the 
usual  reactions  — Brave  New 
World,  scientific  hubris,  Franken- 
stein, Faustian  bargains  — and  then 
smothers  them  in  common  sense. 
Thirty  years  ago.  J B S Haldane  pro- 
posed cloning  from  talented  adults 
as  a way  of  Improving  the  world’s 
stock.  In  1978,  long  after  someone 
had  cloned  a tadpole  and  a carrot, 
there  was  alarm  about  the  conse- 
quences of  recombinant  DNA 
research.  James  ("Double  Helix") 
Watson  characteristically  snarled 
that  “left wing  nuts  and  environmen- 
tal kooks  have  been  screaming  we 
will  create  some  kind  of  Franken- 
stein bug  or  Andromeda  strain  that 
will  destroy  us  all". 


IV  ’+•. 


Dolly  surprised  and  shocked  the  world 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURK)  MacLEOD 


British  scientists  had  already 
begun  work  on  fertilising  eggs  in  the 
laboratory,  to  produce  the  world's 
first  test  tube  baby.  And  by  that  time, 
Ira  Levin  had  written  The  Boys  From 
Brazil.  In  1984,  one  pioneer  of 
cloning  had  popped  the  foetus  of  a 
goat  into  the  placenta  and  womb  of  a 
sheep  and  produced  a goat-sheep 
chimera  (he  roasted  one  of  them  and 
served  it  at  a party.  He  had  already 
cloned  animals  from  subdivided  em- 
bryo cells. 

So  with  hindsight,  you  could  see 
Dolly  coming.  Hardly  anybody  did. 
The  Roslin  researchers  were  sur- 
prised by  the  foss.  The  head  of  PPL 
Therapeutics,  the  firm  formed  to 
develop  Roslin's  cloning  techniques 
commercially,  wasn't.  He  said:  “U's 


a step  towards  immortality.  And  if 
you  take  a step  towards  immortal- 
ity, everybody  stops  and  takes  no- 
tice." 

Didn't  they  just?  The  furore  was 
worldwide  and  the  revulsion  immedi- 
ate, but  humans  may  indeed  one  day 
be  cloned.  Parents  who  yearn  for 
children  but  cannot  have  them  even 
by  IVF  now  have  another  option. 
That  doesn’t  mean  it  is  a good  idea: 
Dolly  was  a success,  but  took  277  at- 
tempts. The  mother,  the  cell  donor, 
was  long  dead,  and  Dolly  is  a differ- 
ent identity.  Immortality  is  a long 
way  off.  The  troubling  conclusion  is 
not  that  Dolly  is  against  die  laws  of 
nature,  but  that,  once  again,  nature 
seems  to  have  peculiarly  flexible 
laws.  Whoever  said  life  was  simple? 


Lots  of  lines  to  memorise 


Ivan  Ktfma:  Czech  master  of  the 
melancholic  and  sombre  mood 

for  Daniel  by  saying,  “If  you  hadn't 
come ...  I would  be  brooding  on  my 
powerless  ness  and  death";  while 
Daniel,  having  preached  fidelity  for 
years,  is  bewildered  by  the  deceit  he 
is  able  to  perpetrate  on  his  own  wife 
and  children,  at  one  point  feeling  “he 
is  on  the  edge  of  a dark  pit  into 
which  every  living  thing  falls,  in 
which  nothing  lasts".  As  the  two  suc- 
cumb to  the  inevitable  selfishness  of 
their  affair,  various  paradoxes 
emerge:  Daniel  becomes  oddly  less 
intimate  to  the  reader  as  his  faith 
ebbs  away,  while  the  sceptical  BAra 
slowly  moves  closer  to  God. 

KUma*s  explorations  of  the  limits 
of  faith  and  the  thin  comforts  of  love 
are  as  intelligent  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  such  an  accomplished  nov- 
elist But  it  is  hard  to  feel  engaged 
with  these  constrained  characters, 
and  their  perpetual  despair  is  in  dan- 
ger of  seeming  comic.  Gradually  one 
comes  to  suspect  that  the  source  of 
this  gloom  is  more  their  political  re- 
ality than  a fear  of  death.  The  sense 
of  waste  comes  from  a country  after 
the  Velvet  Revolution  in  which 
money  determines  everything,  and 
the  clear  lines  between  good  and  evil 
are  gone.  No  character  is  immune 
from  tliis  peculiarly  Eastern  Bloc 
form  of  nostalgia:  and  it  Is  that  long- 
ing for  earlier  political  certainties, 
rather  than  spiritual  ones,  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  sombre  tale. 


Alan  Jenkins 

By  Heart:  101  Poen'i3  tu  Remember 
ed  Ted  Hughes 
Faber  144pp£7.99 

GENIUS  is  memory,  said  Proust 
tor  was  it  the  other  way  rotiml. 
mill  was  it  Pruusl  or  someone-  talk- 
ing about  him?  I can't  remember), 
but  the  ability  to  memorise  poetry 
surely  wasn't  what  he  had  in  mind. 
The  Victorians  were  probably  the 
last  people  in  England  who  believed 
Hint  such  an  accomplishment  was 
worthwhile,  and  even  that  it  was  an 
accomplishment  — like  needlepoint 
or  the  violin — at  all. 

Now  Ted  Hughes  would  like  us  to 
get  some  poetry  off  by  heart  again. 
What  he  doesn't  want  us  to  do  is 
learn  it  by  rote,  the  “tedium"  of 
which,  he  says,  "creates  an  aversion 
to  learning  and  to  poetry".  As  an  al- 
ternative, Hughes  proposes  break- 
ing a poem  down  to  key  phrases  and 
words  and  forming  an  “unforget- 
table” mental  image  that  goes  with 
each  one,  such  that  “whenever  the 
sequence  is  started  the  whole  film 
will  replay  itself  and  the  words  of 
the  poem  will  come  with  it  as  a 
soundtrack". 

This  talk  of  films  and  sound- 
tracks will  appeal  to  many:  no  aver- 
sion there.  Even  better,  "the  release 
of  playful  imagination  also  releases 
energy,  and  the  brain  soon  becomes 
skilful  at  what  it  enjoys”.  But  what’s 
the  point  of  most  poetry,  if  not  to 
offer  “unforgettable  images"  of  its 
own?  And  what's  the  objection  to 
simply  memorising  those? 

According  to  Hughes,  “the  more 
absurd,  exaggerated,  grotesque”  we 
make  our  images,  the  more  unfor- 
gettable the  poem  to  which  we  con- 
nect them  will  be.  Yes,  yes,  but  most 
poets  are  one  step  ahead  there  too. 
Take  Donne's  “The  Relique”,  which 
Hughes  includes.  In  the  first  six 
lines  we  have  graves  that  have 
'Team'd  tliat  woman-head/  To  be  to 


nniiv  I him  dir-  a Beil"  am  I "A 
bracelet  of  bright  hair  nhuul  the 
bone".  Who  lias  ever  forgot  k-n  1 hat? 
And  where  is  the  playful  imagina- 
tion dial  could  outdo  it? 

[I  wtm’i  surprise  anyone  that 
Hughes  prefers  this  image-making 
process  — associated  with  the  e alh- 
olic,  pagan  past,  and  with  plufisuiv 
— to  learning  by  rote,  a hiriian/ 
Protestant  legacy.  But  rote-learning 
can  be  a pleasure  ton,  alls -it  one 
which  relies  to  a greater  extent  on 
responsiveness  to  ]>a(tmis  of  sound 
(and  the  feel  of  words  in  the  mouth) 
than  on  images.  Hughes  gives  what 
he  calls  "the  autlin)  faculty"  its  due, 
but  ducsnT  seem  to  connect  this 
with  the  release  of  energy,  or  tun. 

He  does,  though,  put  in  plenty  of 
poems  tliat  lean  heavily  towards  the 
associative-irrational  ("Jabber- 
wocky",  Dickinson,  Dylan  Thomas), 
and  he  does  appear  to  believe  that 
the  more  regular  or  emphatic  a 
poem's  sound-patterns  are,  the 
more  memorable  the  poem  will  be. 

The  majority  — just  — of  poems 
here  are  modern,  and  favourites  are 
Yeats,  Eliot  and  Frost,  with  Owen 
and  Hopkins  next.  No  contempor- 
aries (Heaney  excepted):  living 
poets  can’t  remember  their  own 
stuff,  so  why  should  anyone  else? 
Loss,  memory  and  forgetting  domi- 
| nate  the  book.  A fair  number  of  the 
greatest  short  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage are  included,  and  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  anyone  to  memorise  them. 

But  memorising  isn't  knowing  a 
poem  “by  heart".  That  happens  when 
a poem  speaks  to  you  so  deeply  that 
it  becomes  part  of  you,  a part  of  your 
experience.  What  speaks  to  you  at 
such  moments  is  what  poetry  is:  not 
just  images  or  sounds,  but  language, 
meanings,  a voice.  We  can't  forget 
Wyatt  when  he  says,  level  and  bewil- 
dered, ‘They  flee  from  me,  that 
sometime  did  me  seek”;  or  Hopkins’s 
sweet  especial  rural  scene,  or  Yeats's 
terrible  beauty:  things  spoken  from 
the  heart. 


Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


A Centenary  Pessoa,  ad 
Eugfrnlo  Lisboa  and  L C Taylor 
(Care a net,  £12.95) 

FORGIVE  me,  o gentle  and  fret- 
ful realtors,  for  recommending 
to  you  a writer  you  may  not  know. 
This  is  your  loss,  for  in  Pessoa  we 
have  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
poetic  talents  the  century  ever  pro- 
duced. He  lived  in  Lisbon,  with  a 
childhood  spent  in  South  Africa 
(where  he  learnt  English),  and,  re- 
turning to  Lisbon,  just  mooched 
around,  drinking,  smoking,  looking 
as  dapper  and  characterless  as  Alec 
Guinness  playing  a bank  clerk. 
While  doing  this  he  also  made  the 
astonishing  creative  decision  to  split 
himself  into  four  separate  poets: 
Alvaro  de  Campos,  the  Glaswegian- 
educated  naval  engineer,  a deca- 
dent. Whitmanesque  futurist; 
Alberto  Caiero,  the  Intellectual  rus- 
tic; and  Ricardo  Reis,  the  Jesuit- 
educated  monarchist  and  composer 
of  classically-influenced  odes.  The 
fourth  poet  was  himself.  There  were 
other,  relatively  minor  creations,  or 
hcleronyins,  as  he  called  them. 

TTiis  is  more  than  just  weird,  as  if  | 
a Burges  fable*  walked  the  Earth:  it  j 
is  a mutter  that  gets  tn  the  wry 
heart  uf  the  mailer  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. This  leaves  me  with  no  space 
In  describe  tin-  hunk,  except  to  say 
it  has  lots  of  slid  f by  Pessoa  and  oth- 
ers. and  gets  mure  and  more  inter-  • 
1 'sling  the  111011*  ymi  n-ari  it.  : 

The  Pimlico  Cnmpanion  to 
Parliament,  ed  Christopher 
Silvester  (Pimlico,  £14) 

/a  HELEN  I *!t  K massive  collection 
<i|  ain-nloiis  and  observations' 
about  I’ailianu-ni.  all  Miperbk 
lolling  ill ii  ml  till- 1 '1.11-1-  and  the  van- 

mis  gargoyle-,  who  inlesl  it.  lltisi3 1 
the  kind  uf  hunk  your  dad  would  • 
like  to  gel  tor  1 liiiMinas.  assuming 
In-  U the  kind  cl  dad  who  only  rends 
1,111-  hook  a 1'1-iitiiry.  You  might  like  ■ 
ii  ymiiselt,  inn,  lor  it  gives  you  ai 
luller  historical  pioi  11  re  of  the  nation 
than  von  mnv  have  now.  1 
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GROAN,  another  celebrity  rush- 
job  novel,  till  skewed  legists 
mid  laboured  gags  (or,  rather,  wtf 
im-lubourcd).  But  wait  — wh“s 
this?  Jokes?  An  idea?  Snappy 
loguc?  Tlie  distinct  feeing  tha1®* 
character  is  actually  different 
another?  It  looks ...  it  looks  like” 
have  a real  novel  on  our, 

Well,  maybe  not  a real  one, 
to  write  a real  one  you  have  to  taw 
been  thinking  about  nothing 
for  years  and  years  and  years — 
this  will  do. 

The  Crimes  of  Love,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bade  (Peter  Owen, 
£9.99) - 

THIS  makes  you  reconsider  * 
Sade’s  place  as  a writer.  I 
amusing  to  get  on  a crowded, 
and  ostentatiously  read  this  boMj 
lowing,  de  temps  en  8 j 
smile  to  play  across  your  few 
These  are  properly 
no  pornographic  description  _ 
although  the  moment  you  see 
one  described  as  virtuous  1 ^ 
know  something  unspeasap^ 
going  to  happen  to  the  • 
Marquis  points  out  that Tx, 
exactly  the  difference 
and  wrong  — and  how  even  ^ 
is  its  own  downfall,  as  **  ' 

own  reward.  — -rV 


Guardian : — 9hr|stmas books  29 

Jonathan  Coe  I C 00se  ^eir  fevounte  titles  of  the  year 

Til.  nAuaUkAi  ...  : . , ...  J I KioWi.  


The  novel  that  most  gripped  nie  this 
year  was  Transgressions  by  Sarah 
Dunant  fVirago,  £15.99);  the  media 
obscured  most  of  its  simple  but  un- 
comfortable ideas  about  female  em- 
powerment in  a fog  of  manufactured 
; outrage.  But  the  book  III  be  buying 
everyone  for  Christinas  is  The  Se- 
lected Stories  of  Mavis  Gallant 
(Bloomsbury,  £25),  which  simply  of- 
fers ffl  pages  of  a great  writer  at 
her  witty,  penetrating  best. 

Harold  Pinter 

Global  Spin  by  Sharon  Beder 
(Green  Books,  £10.95)  examines  the 
systematic  stifling  of  independent 
critical  thought  by  multinational  cor- 
porations — in  alliance  witii  the 
media  and  government.  Beeler's 
I analysts  is  comprehensive,  steely 
cbmeti.  An  Embarrassment 
1 "^wdes:  25  Years  of  Index 
I on  Censorship  (Gollanez.  £20):  so 
l to  censor  and  repress 

; 1]^  mtftokwy  covers  the 

f I Si  L0m  b,ati*m  *We  terrorism  (<> 
subtle  but  equally  effective  mode.  „f 

1 <l*ralion  in  the  “free  world".  It’s  an 
| impressive  collection,  with  outstand- 
1 mg  contributions  from  Eduardo 

1 S T\V,Mr  Ke,nal  and  a scaring 

1 E&rrf***  15-ve;us 

n re nnsylvanta  s death  row. 


! 1 Rachel  Cusk 

^1  na  ™BS  tCape.  £14.99) 

I iritinJ^k ^rou£h  its  reviews:  her 

■•gatSKss 

•V  ^d  ?a0f  tensions  of  experi- 

■ gtegi&r 

^fQoVbung 


new  genre  or  dissolve  an  old  one  ? Eastfrn  b!oc,  Communists 

Sebald,  who  is  German  and  writes  h 1 IS  systematical|y  distorted. 

P^le;WJ,,,ch !sthe rustled  Rose Tremain's  M ^ 


work  the  world  is  wailing  fur.  n,||  llf 
l(Jeas-  f»n  and  humane  ironies. 

Laura  Cumming 

7!* . Undertaking  by  Thomas 
Lynch  (Cape,  £9.99)  is  a inordantly 
humorous  and  beautifully  written 
book  on  coffins,  urns  and  heart- 
break by  America's  great  mortician- 
poet.  Buned  within  it  arc  some 
bnlUant  poems,  an  eccentric  autobio- 


lore  taboos  ..f  race  and  religion,  that 
1 , mosl  dangerous  conflicts  now 
and  lu  fume  are-  based  on  the  cultural 
lauli-liiit-s  between  inimical  dvilisn- 
uons.  A skeleton  key  to  the  world  as 
tl  is  rather  than  how  it  shgould  be 


D J Taylor 


I greatly  enjoyed  William  Palmer's 

'saSSSaF 

■7—- Qby  Action.  smalltown  America  at  the  graveside  u f ?ermanphot°- (Penguin/Oxford,  £3.99).  Anthom 

tssms — — gEggE  — 

sw'Sfis.  SSri  sSsSstoSKE  Matt>iawE^« 

IlSl  lilt  Uli  IMS  illti 


------ — "•"'-•I « uic wresuea 

product  of  his  translator.  Michael 
Hulse,  and  his  revisions.  The  only 
novek  this  year  to  come  near  it 
Moth’s  American  Paa- 
toraJ  (Cape,  £15.99)  and  Jose  Sara- 
mago  s Blindness  (Harvili,  £8.99). 

Nicholas  Lezard 

I don’t  get  to  read  that  many  new 
books  /Die  weight  of  hard  covers  is 
unfamiliar,  it  makes  my  arms  droop 
and  rums  my  posture.  But  three  I 
did  like  this  year  were  Harry 
Thompsons  Peter  Cook:  A Bio- 
graphy (Hodder.  £18.99),  mainly 
because  it  included  so  many  of 
Cooks  inspired  jokes;  Tibor  Fis- 
chers xhe  Collector  Collector 
(Seeker,  £]  2.99),  for  its  wit  and  sym- 
pa  hy:  and  Will  Selfs  Groat  Apes 
(Bloomsbury,  £14.99),  a satire  buth 
viciously  tunny  and  tenderly  nl>- 
servod  - an  idea  struck  right  jn  the 
swec-1  spot  of  the  bat. 

Ben  Pimlott 

John  Brewers  The  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination:  linglish  Culture 
" th*;.  I-Wileonth  Centurv 
.nn-rLullms,  £30)  is  H tlelLghi- 
1 - Ptwluced  and  engagingly  writ- 
ten grand  lour  of  (he  origins  of 
modern  high  culture.  Jenny  Han- 
ey s incisive  and  evocative  Millions 
Like  Us:  Women's  Fiction  of  the 

fffSSf  Vorld  War  ^ 

£14  99)  explores  a rich  episode  in 
British  wnting,  and  shows  how 
home-front  literature  built  the 


Rose  TYemain's  jewelled  novel  The 
WHyrI,F°!?nd  Her  (Sinclair-Steven- 
son,  £15.99)  lias  left  a bright  imprint 
on  my  memory.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
Hje  a greater  book  of  short  fiction  — 
physically  as  well  as  aesthetically  — 

Mn^eIISe,ected  Stories  of 
Alavis  Gallant  (Bloomsbury,  £25) 
For  sheer  weirdness,  it's  worth  en- 
countering  Donald  Antrim's  The 
Hundred  Brothera:  A Welcome 
Kqyor  Darkness  (Seeker , £9.99). 

John  Ryle 

Hail  to  pith  anil  concision.  Respect 
to  the  short  and  sweet.  Malisc 
Ruthvens  Is|am:  A Very  Short 
Introduction  (Oxford,  £4.99)  is  a 

A .L1-Laiin  on  a tricky  subject. 

At  ISO  pages  it  is  short,  but  not  i.,«. 
short  to  be  helpful.  Guns.  Germs 

"'d^!Cel  hy  jHred  ^wtnionrl  (Cape. 

is  several  limes  as,  lr,ng.  |iiu  I 
't  covers  a lot  ,>]  ground  — ih«  I 
wlioje  of  hiiinnn  history,  in  fact  A 1 
hi-  sci enlist  ot  genially  argu 
live  bent.  Dianumrl  provides  a vigor- 
-us.  il  sp  mi  la  live,  furoum  ,,|  jlc,w  ! 
r.uii.pi-iin-di -rived  civilisation  earn.-  ! 
to  dominate  the  w,.r|«l  .•c».n«.inv  ! 


Michael  White 


Hus  year  1 much  enjoyed  N.iriiuiu 
Host  s Churchill:  An  Unruly  Ufe 
(billion  & Schuster.  £12.9'.)),  a sin- 
gle volume  biography  of  the  ..Id  l)0y 
winch  is  neither  hagiography  not  n- 
visiouist  hatchet-job.  Jliis  was  also 
the  year  finally  attempted  a still- 
fasl  non  able  novel  about  political 
sleaze.  The  Way  We  Live  Now 
(Penguln/Oxford.  £3.99),  Anthony 

2SSE  *875.  What  rag- 

cals  MPS  used  to  be. 


^ ?"*“  ®n™  & Schus!er,  M699) 

I °W  b d0“  both-  HunUngton  ,“Th“  vS 


James  Wood 


Belatedly,  I read  W G Ssbald's  The 
Emigranta  (Harvili,  £6.99)  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  It  Is  a great  work 
of . . . what?  Fiction,  documentary, 


. 1 rwans 

(Grants,  £15.99)  gave  me  much 

t?e  bc«inninfi.  includ- 
ing the  declared  aim  of  the  tide.  Tlie 
book  is  also  brilliantly  readable  — 

f lU  811  references  to 

it,  should  be.  The  discussion  of  ob- 

Jfif^.^history  - j8  It  possible? 
is  it  desirable?  — struck  me  as  par-  . 
ticuUrly  cogent.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  the  truth  about  the  past  does 
not  matter  has  not,  perhaps,  lived  I 


charlesof  a hack  county  pro.  A Lot 
2;  Vakkn  (Headline.  £16.99); 
Unvid  Hopps's  nlternative  view  0/ 

neM^h«  year  Right 

Behind  You,  Captain  (Robson 

f °°ka’  £37.96).nnd  — tliougli  it  has 
yet  to  arrive  In  Britain  yet  — the  re- 
markable evocation  of  Australian 
generations  past  by  Gideon  Haigh, 
The  Summer  Game  (Text  Publish- 
ing, Melbourne). 


**  Q‘  ■ ■ ■ what?  Fiction,  documeqtary.  not  matter  has  not,  perhap, 

Ste-f CiiKureShop BookO^reforChrlrtma^1  1 

^ Rtahard  Wiams  (Viking  T To  ordar  book  ravlmrli  I 
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Evergreen  symbol  of  fertility 


Mark  Cocker 


I 


N NORWICH  there  has 
probably  been  a market  near 
the  city’s  castle  for  a thousand 
years.  Its  modern  avatar,  the 
largest  permanent  outdoor  mar- 
ket in  Britain,  is  still  right  at  the 
town’s  heart,  and  in  the  dayB  be- 
fore Christmas,  the  customary 
colour  of  this  wonderful  spot  as- 
sumes an  additional  brilliance. 
The  throng  of  customers  seems  to 
grow  larger;  the  mountain  ranges 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  rise  and 
are  polished  to  a deeper  gloss. 
And  hanging  with  the  strings  of 
garlic  and  bunches  of  fresh  herbs 
are  seasonal  favourites:  wreaths 
of  holly,  packets  of  dates,  bags  of 
wakiuts  and  swathes  of  mistletoe. 

The  market  men  push  these 
seasonal  one-offs  with  more  than 
their  usual  street  cheek.  One  wag 
was  advertising  his  mistletoe  with 
the  ribald  one  liner  “Gooworn 
missus,  this'll  get  your  ol*  man  to 
give  yVbiggun  this  Christmas!", 
as  he  held  a sprig  up,  pursing 
his  Ups  for  an  imaginary  kiss. 

I wonder  if  these  characters 
realise  the  plant  they  sell  each 
winter  was  a fertility  symbol  for 
thousands  of  years  before  their 
market  existed. 

Mistletoe  is  a woody  shrub  that 
parasitises  other  trees.  In  Britain 
it  occurs  bi  central  England, 
especially  around  the  River 
Severn  and  its  catchment. 
However,  In  East  Anglia  ft*B  a 
rarity  and  most  of  the  crop  on 
sale  In  Norwich  was  probably 
cultivated  in  Europe,  especially 
France  where  it  la  a common 
wild  plant.  In  Britain  Its  most 
frequent  hosts  are  poplar,  lime, 
willow,  hawthorn  or  apple,  and 
when  tbeae  trees  shed  their 
leaves  in  winter  the  evergreen 
mistletoe  remains  as  vigorous 
and  colourful  as  ever. 

Such  a display  of  life  in  the 
season  of  death  gave  mistletoe  a 
particular  aura  for  pre-Christian 
societies,  especially  when  It  grew 
on  one  of  its  more  unusual 


hosts,  the  oak,  which  already 
had  status  as  a sacred  tree.  In 
the  Golden  Bough,  the  anthropo- 
logist James  Frazer  suggested 
that  the  shamans  of  pagan 
Europe  believed  oak-mistletoe  a 
direct  gift  from  the  heavens,  aris- 
ing from  trees  previously  struck 
by  lightning,  which  was  for  them 
the  most  potent  visual  expres- 
sion of  divine  power. 

The  plant  was  collected  at  pro- 
pitious dates  but  particularly  on 
midsummer's  eve  when,  like  the 
year  itself,  Its  powers  were 
thought  to  be  at  their  fullest  It 
was  a remedy  for  many  forms  of 
wound  and  illness  and  its  gift  to 
cure  epilepsy  may  be  rooted  in  a 
grain  of  truth,  since  the  berries 
do  contain  an  anti  spasmodic 
agent  Its  ability  to  promote  life 
and  health  also  extended  to  the 
fertility  of  crops,  livestock  and 
even  humans.  Newly-delivered 
sheep  or  cattle  were  fed  on 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


freshly-cut  branches,  and  barren 
women  carried  it  around  their 
neck  to  help  them  conceive. 

Mistletoe  was  also  used  to 
decorate  the  home  in  mid-winter, 
when  it  was  intended  to  symbol- 
ise the  rebirth  of  life  in  the  new 
year.  THb  solstice  practice  al- 
most certainly  lies  at  the  back  of 
Its  inclusion  in  subsequent  rites 
centring  on  (he  birth  of  the 
Christian  god.  But  unlike  holly 
and  other  magical  plants  of  the 
pagan  world,  mistletoe  was 
never  truly  integrated  into 
Christianity’s  own  botanical  sym- 
bolism. So  why  has  mistletoe 
emerged  as  the  plant  most  syn- 
onymous with  Christmas? 

The  market  man  had  no  an- 
swers for  this  question,  but  the 
mistletoe  advice  he  did  9hout 
had  the  authority  of  history: 
"Only  50  pence  a bunch!  Beat 
mistletoe!  The  cheapest  way  to 
spice  up  your  love-life." 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


MM  WHATEVER  their  reservations 
If Ir  about  the  format,  the  entire 
grandmaster  6lite  bar  Kasparov  as- 
sembled on  the  starting  grid  for  the 
first  knockout  World  Championship 
wliich  started  at  Groningen  in  the 
Netherlands  on  December  9.  With  a 
minimum  prize  of  £3,000  just  for  los- 
ing two  games  in  the  opening  round, 
they  could  hardly  have  stayed  away. 
The  96  Invitees  included  53  GMs 
with  2,600  ratings,  among  them 
seven  of  the  2,700  61ite. 

All  participants  play  two-game 
mini-matches  at  standard  time  rates 
and,  In  the  event  of  a 1-1  tie,  two 
more  rapid-play  games  at  25  min- 
utes per  player;  then  it  comes  down 
to  five- minute  blitz  chess.  The  68  in 
the  first  round  include  Britain’s 
Wells,  and  the  28  round-two  seeds 
include  Adams,  Sadler  and  Short. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  champi- 
onship is  something  of  a lottery,  but 
not  for  Karpov,  who,  as  defending 
champion,  is  seeded  to  the  final 
where  he  will  play  a six-game  match 
against  the  exhausted  lone  survivor 
from  the  96. 

A bizarre  twist  is  that  the  final 
match  on  January  2-8  takes  place  at 
die  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee’s headquarters  at  Lausanne,  as 
part  of  a campaign  by  the  TOC  chief 
Samaranch  and  the  Fide  president 
Dyumzhinov  to  have  chess  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Karpov  has  the  odds  stacked  in 
his  favour,  but  it  Is  hoped  that 
Kramnik  or  Anand  can  win  through 
and  so  put  pressure  on  Kasparov  for 
a unity  match  with  his  breakaway 
PCA  title,  which  he  shows  no  sign  uf 
wanting  to  defend. 

Kramnik  and  Anand  have  battled 
in  tournaments  all  over  Europe  for 
the  last  year,  with  the  Russian  hav- 
ing the  edge.  Their  latest  game,  at 
the  Investbanka  tournament  in  Bel- 
grade, shows  how  fast  running 
passed  pawns  can  beat  a piece. 

Kramnlk-Anand 

1 Nf3  NIB  2 c4  e6  3 Nc3  d5  4 
d4  c0  5 Bg5  h0  6 Bh4  dxc4  7 
e4  g5  An  interesting  switch  from 


Rolvinnik's  7 . . . b5  8 e5  g5  9 Nxg5 
which  has  been  analysed  beyond 
move  30. 

8 H«3  b5  9 Be2  Bb7  10  e5 
Nh5  11  n4  nG  12  Nxg5l?  A 
serious  attempt  at  refutation;  Kram- 
nik gambits  a piece  for  a bind  on 
the  position.  Nxg3  13  Nxf7  Kri7 
14  fxg3  Kg8  15  0-0  Nd7  16 
Bg4  Showing  confidence.  Whitt 
can  bail  out  for  a draw  by  16  Bxc4 
bxc4  17  Qg4+.  Qe7  17  Ne4  Rh7 
18  NdG  RbS  19  b4  h5  20  Bh3 
BhG  21  Khl  Bg5  22  Qc2  Rg7 
23  Qe2  Bn8  24  Qxh5  Rf8  25 
Ne4  c5  20  Nxg5  Bd5!  NotRxtf 
27  Bxe6f.  White  should  now  try  2? 
Nxeti  Rxfl+  28  Rxfl  Bxe6  29  Bxe6# 
Qxe6  30  bxc5  with  an  unclear 
position. 

27  Nf3?  cxb4  28  axh5  axb5 
29  Nh4  Qg5  30  Rxf8+  Nxf8  31 
Qe8  Rf7  32  Nf3  Qg6  33  Qxb5 
b3  Black  is  two  pawns  down  but  his 
b and  c pawns  are  decisive.  34  Bfl 
Qd3  35  Kgl  Qe3+  30  Khl  c3 
37  Bxe0  BxeG  38  d5  Rxf3  39 
gxf3  Bh3  40  Qc4  Bxfl  41  Off*! 
Kh7  42  eG  Ng6  43  Resigns.  , 

No  2502 


Quick  crossword  no.  396 


Across 


1 


Woman  landing 
woolly  animals 
(11) 

9 Drawn  (9) 

10  Odd  — spirit  (3) 

11  Fraud  (5) 

13  Clear  quartz  (7) 

14  Gripping  too!  (6) 

15  From  side  to 
side  (6) 

18  Closest  (7) 

20  Sea  duck  (5) 

21  Wrath  (3) 

22  Show  to  be 
involved  (9) 

24  Material  for 
footwear  (4.7) 


Down 


Stolen  — sought 
by  the  police  (3) 
Daub  (7) 

Lure  (6) 
Unreliable  — 
dangerous  (5) 
Birthplace  of 
William 

Shakespeare  (9) 
Cover  for  a 
cooking  utensil 
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B Television  (5.6) 

1 2 Queen  of  Great 
Britain  (9) 

16  Pharmacist  (7) 

17  Of  prime 
Importance  (0) 

19  Enforced 
absence  from 
home  (5) 

23  Imitate— 

primate  (3) 


Last  week’s  solution 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


HAMMAMET  in  Tunisia  was  a 
welcoming  venue  for  the  World 
Championships  this  year.  Warm 
weather,  sandy  beaches,  good 
restaurants  and  golf  courses  are  the 
right  environment  for  bridge  — 
even  losing  has  its  compensations. 
Many  bridge  enthusiasts  had  come 
to  Hammamet  to  combine  a holiday 
with  a chance  to  see  the  World 
Championships  live  on  Vugraph. 
This  is  a kind  of  cinema  screen, 
which  shows  a featured  match  as  it 
is  played.  You  can  share  the  drama 
of  the  big  decisions  — or  laugh  at 
the  flights  of  fancy  of  the  more 
imaginative  players. 

Yes,  I am  afraid  I have  to  confess 
to  yet  another  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion. It  just  happened  that  the  room 
where  tire  players  who  were  appear- 
ing on  Vugraph  actually  sat  over- 
looked the  hotel  Bwimming  pool.  My 
mind  may  have  been  on  the  scantily 
clad  sunbathera  instead  of  on  my 
cards  as  1 picked  up  this  hand: 

*3  VAKQ 109862  474  *85 

I am  one  of  .those  who  think  of  an 
eight-card  suit  as  a.  siren-call,  an  Ir- 
resistible invitation  to  commit  may- 
hem. The , conditions  were,  perfect 
My  partner  passed  as  dealer,  non- 


vulnerable  against  vulnerable,  and 
my  right-hand  opponent  opened 
with  four  spades.  What  call  would 
you  make? 

Yes,  I know  that  five  hearts  is  the 
obvious  bid.  But  it’s  four  and  a half 
thousand  miles  from  New  York  to 
Hammamet  Had  I really  travelled 
all  that  way  to  make  a mundane  bid 
like  five  hearts?  Could  1 look  myself 
in  the  mirror  if,  after  20  years  of 
bridge  decadence,  I had  sunk  to  this 
level  of  conformity?  The  opponents 
surely  had  a vulnerable  game,  and 
very  probably  a vulnerable  slam. 
What  I wanted  them  to  do  was  dou- 
ble me  in  five  hearts,  not  bid  five  or 
even  sue  spades.  So  I bid  five  clubsl 

As  expected,  this  was  doubled  by 
my  left-hand  opponent,  and  after 
two  passes  I "rescued"  myself  to 
five  hearts.  "Double!"  said  LHO 
again.  Everything  was  working  to 
plan.  Now,  If  only  my  partner  would 
avoid  giving  me  preference  to  clubsl 

But  poor  Michael  Rosenberg,  my 
long-suffering  partner,  had  no  idea 
what  I was  doing.  I could  have  bid 
4 NT  over  four  spades  if  1 had  a two- 
suited  hand,  so  he  might  have  been 
able  to  work  out  that  five  clubs  was 
a complete,  spool  But  partnership 
trust  is  more  important  than  the 
odd  swing  over  a long  tournament 


like  a Work!  Championship,^ 
Michael  eventually  decided  w 
lieve  me.  Six  clubs,  he 
when  this  was  doubled  I * a 
treat  to  six  hearts  with  shanw 
over  my  face.  This  was  the  oe»  . 

North 
4A64 
V73  . 

4 10652  1 
*J973 

West  Ea0t 

498 
VJ5 

4 AKQJ8 
* A 10  6 4 

South 

43 
V 

' 474 
*85 

Six  hearts  was  doubled  h? 
dience,  the  waiter,  the 
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Football  France  98:  World  Cup  draw 


SPORT  31 


SCOtland  the  Brave  t<>  face  mighty  Brazilians 


A familiar  position  provides  to 
setting  for  an  offbeat  puzzle. » 
have  to  construct  a five-move  ga® 
where  White  upens  1 e4 
Black’s  fifth  move  is  Nxhl  mah. 
Sounds  easy,  but  at  least  one  nw 
is  tricky. 

No  2501:  1 Rcl  RfdS?  2 
Kxcti  3 f4!  wins  the  knight.  If 
exIS  cn  passant  4 Bc4  mate. 


David  Lacey  on  the 

mixed  fortunes  of  British 
teams  at  Marseille 

NGLAND  managed  to 
avoid  the  shorter  straws 
when  the  draw  for  the 
1098  World  Cup  was  made  in  a 
chilly  Stede  Velodrome  here  laBt 
week,  but  Borne  familiar  stubble 
fields  could  await  them  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  tournament  In 
the  shape  of  Germany  or 
Argentina. 

In  the  opening  round  Glenn 
HoddJe’s  team  will  share  Group 
G with  Romania,  Colombia  and 
Tunisia,  a task  which  Is  tricky 
though  hardly  awesome.  Being 
unseeded  has  hardly  proved  a 
handicap.  England  will  not  have 
to  face  the  stronger  seeds  — 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Germany 
— and  they  have  stayed  clear  of 
an  early  renewal  of  hostilities 
with  Italy. 

Winning  the  group  could 
jfawv  Croatia,  Germany,  and 
Itafy  or  France  across  England’s 
mute  to  the  final.  Coming  sec- 
ond might  mean  them  having  to 
heat  Argentina,  Holland  and 
Brazil,  the  holders. 

England  will  begin  their  latest 
quest  to  recapture  the  fading 
glories  of  i960  here  on  Monday 

-MWh!n  ^ fnce  Tunisia, 
ostensibly  the  weakest  team  in 
no  group  but,  as  they  have 
proved  in  the  past,  n country 
Wh  strong  French  football  con- 

fcSa^riTbleofCHl,sinB 

Seven  daya  later  Hoddle’s 
will  meet  Romania  in 
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Nicol  is  on  top  of  the  world 


D ETER  NICOL  of  Scotiand 
I notched  up  a riveting  9-15, 15-9. 
9-15,  15-12,  15-5  victory  over  tile 
world’3  No  1 squash  player  Jansher 
Khan  to  retain  the  Mahindra  Inter- 
national tournament  — the  circuit's 
third  richest  title  — in  Bombay.  Not 
only  has  Nicol  now  defeated  Khan 
three  times  ia  a row,  but  he  also 
moved  above  him  In  the  computer 
points  table. 

However,  the  left-handed  Scot  is 
unlikely  to  become  the  first  Briton 
to  lead  the  world  rankings,  to  be 
announced  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
flS.  the  great  Pakistani  has  another 
minor  tournament  coming  up  be- 
fore that  and  should  earn  enough 
points  to  reclaim  the  No  1 spot  he 
has  Held  for  much  of  the  past 
decade. 


THE  miserable  form  of  the  West 
Indies  cricket  team,  in  particular 
their  batsmen,  was  confirmed  with  ■ 
.their  34)  defeat  by  Pakistan,  the  first' 
time  they  have  suffered  a series 
whitewash  In  69  years.  After  losing 
the  first  two- Tests  by  an  innings,' 
they  narrowly  avoided  the  same  fete 
to  Karachi,  losing  by  10  wickets. 
West  Indies  scored  216‘in  their  first 


-O-  nncij  tcuiurj 

from  Carl  Hooper,  could  only  man 


— j — ■ “<‘d  w mil  Ull 

the  fourth  day.  West  Indies  coach 
Clive  Lloyd  said:  "It  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  This  1b  the  best  side  in 
the  West  Indies  and  they  should 
perform  as  such." 


GLAND 


pace  bowler  Devon 
.Malcolm,  out  of  contract  at 
Derbyshire,  announced  tjiat  jie  Is  to 
join  Northamptonshire. ; Malcplm, 
who  was; also  being  sought  by 
Worcestershire,  qaid:  “I  have  had 
good  tinies  at  Derbyshire,  but  I be- 
Ileve  the  right  decision  will  .be  to 
move  to  Northamptonshire," 


thfi 

! ;38-yearo!d  former  British  and 
European  middleweight  qliampiofi, 
captured  the  Worid  Boklng  Coundl 
international  super-middleweight 
tide  by  registering1 'a  unanimous 
pointe  victory  over  Vinny  Pariente 


of  the  United  States  at  Wembley 
" Aiena. 

slgnecl  a new  long-term  contract,  be- 
loved to  be  word:  around  Si  .7  mil- 
Non  a year,  with  Leeds  United. 
Graham,  who  arrived  nt  Elland  Road 

15  months  ago,  expressed  surprise 
™a  team's  good  form  this  season, 
when  you  bring  in  nine  new  play- 
ers within  a year  it’s  hard  for  them 
to  blend,"  he  said. 

ITALIAN  police  and  football  au- 
1 thontles  were  apportioned  a large 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  violence 
that  marred  England's  World  Cup 
qualifier  In  Rome  in  October.  Flfa, 
the  game's  governing  body,  con- 
cluded that  ticketing  and  policing 
arrangements  were  not  satisfactory. 

“THE  world  of  British  football  was 

1 mourning  the  death  of  Billy 
Bremner,  the  former  Leeds  and 
Scotland  midfielder,  who  died  in  a 
Doncaster  hospital  after  a suspected  1 
heart  attack.  He  was  54. 

COOTRALL  manager  = George 

1 Graham  became  one  of  tiie  high- 
est paid  bosses  in  Britain  when  he 
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, Td,d  a Arsenal  i;  shell  Werf 

1 ; Tottenham  1 . Cheteee  6; 
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Buyo.  MicKUesbro  1:  Crew  2, 1-hxacfaratJd  6; 


li  Norwich  2.  Shaft  Utd  i ; 
Notbri  For  2,  Bradford  2:  Ports mlh  2.  sioiw  ci- 
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Tranmare  1.  Ipswich  i:  WBA 3. Stockport  2.' 
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&iwdnbth  0.  Montrose  0;  East  FHe  2 
Stranraer  3;  FraBarburgh  P.  Qycfa  P,  •’ 
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Prentlsr  Dhrlalom  Aberdeen  1.  St  Johnstone 
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